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Poverry and riches are relative tertns: 
they are consequences of the unequal 
distribution of property, and this, in 
its turn, is a consequence of civili- 
zation, and of the spirit which accom- 
panies associations of men. Riches are 
the result of accumulation: but the sa- 
vage never accumulates. He who de- 
pends for the support of life on the fish 
he takes, or on the deer he runs down, 
has no temptation to preserve his cap- 
tare: it is of a perishable nature ; and 
if he does not use it, and that presently, 
it ceases to be property, and becomes 
a mass of dissolution and putridity. 

Society, in changing the condition of 
mankind, makes no individual poorer, 
than he would be in a State of nature ; 
but, it enables others to become rich. 
No wild Indian can be deprived of that 
which he bas not taken; he cannot be 
stripped of the clothing which he does 
not wear; — no man, born under the 
most polished state of society, can be 
poorer than he who relies on the wild 
bounties of nature for sustenance, and 
shares the unenvied and unenviable lot 
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of the brute animals, fed by the hand 
of the general mother;—which would be 
his condition, did not society exist. But 
the wildest of men must labour, in some 
manner, to obtain a supply for his wants: 
he must strike a fish with his spear, or 
transfix a beast with his arrow: this 
implies industry in some shape; for he 
must construct that spear, and the bow 
which shoots his arrow, together. with 
the arrow that is shot. It is, then, as 
the reward of his industry, be obtains 
his daily support. Now, society does 
nothing more than appoint to men that 
course of industry which the general 
good commands each class to pursue. The 
agriculturist who trims a hedge, the 
shepherd who tends bis flock, even the 
boy scare-crow who frightens away 
birds from the field, each coatributes 
something toward the general welfare, 
for which, in retarn, be claims sub- 
sistence from the general stock. It is, 
then, because he is industrious, in his 
way, that he expects reward : his way is 
poiuted out, and he follows it. But 
what shall be said of him: who is not in- 
dustrious ? who contributes nothing to 
the general stock, who obtaius net bis 
own Subsistence from the liberality of 
nature, who, as to any desirable ads 
vantage, is interior to the wildest of 
men in the wildest of woods? —why 
does he not do something jor a living 2 
Where are such men found ? Culy where 
wealth and property are abuncaat, They 
follow riches, and in proportion as 
riches accumulate, they increase. 
poor country there are no beggars: wot 
because all are willing to work; hut, 
because none has any overplus, from 
which to bestow. He who would beg, 
knows we his clamuurs are uscless ; 
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they are wasted on the desert air: he 
therefore labours. And yet in the poor- 
est of countries there are usually some 
who are able to shew compassion to real. 
subjects of accidental distress ; who can 
in some humble degree, but with cheer- 
ful feelings, alleviate misfortune, and 
impart consolation. 

he subject of real accidental (by 
which we mean, undeserved) distress, 
is a sufferer under the hand of Provi- 
dence : the idle and the lazy have none 
to blame but themselves for their suf- 
ferings. True it is, that in countries 
long settled, the population may exceed 
the productive powers of the spot; and 
it is also true, that trade and manufac- 
tures shift from place to place, in the 
same country, so that what at one time 
supports many workmen, at another 
time, yields no employment. But, if 
the labourers in these places have been 
diligent and civil, their character rarely 
leaves them entirely destitute: they 
find some resource ia that, and more in 
their frugality, if such has been their 
habit. The miserable through misfor- 
tune are not despised ;— those who 
have suffered by the waves, have been 
m all ages allowed the privilege of the 
‘painted picture representing their suf- 
ferings.”” 


Eviguusque cibus; mersa rate naufragus 
assem 

Dum petit, et picti se tempestate tuctur,* 

says the Roman poet, in whose vérse we 

trace manners congenial with our own,— 

But this indulgence was then, as it is 

now, an occasion of deception : 


Cantet si naufragus ; assem 
Protulcrim? cantas, cum fracta tein trabe 
picium 
Ex humero portes? .Verum, nec nocte pa- 
ratum 
Plorabit, qui me velet incurvasse querela.+ 


® He asks for food: he whose ship hav- 
ing been sunk by shipwreck, now begs 
a penny, and shews in picture how he 
escaped the same fate in the tempest. 
Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 

+ If a ship-wrecked mariner sings, 
shall I produce my penny for him? 
Could you sing, if your were carrying 
about ov your shoulder to svlisit cha- 


The blind, who are absolutely deprived 
of sight, and unable to work, have aw 
unquestionable claim on the compassion 
of Society ; and this has been felt in all 
ages, from those whom we read of as 
begging by the way side, in the Gos- 
pels, to the hospital of the privileged 
Quinze-Vingts at Paris, and the various 
permissions, formerly by express license, 
known among ourselves. 

It is not with the truly suffering that 
the statesman and the philanthropist 
are at variance ; hut with that immoral 
class, which, instead of making per- 
sonal exertions, preys on the property 
of the industrious those who study ** by 
night” the artifices of the day, as Per- 
sius says. Such there always were : 
every great city has been pestered with 
them. From the earliest days we read 
of Mendicants ; and well was it if their 
depravity stopped at begging. Mendi- 
city too often changed the imposition 
it praetised in the day time, for brutat 
violeuce at night. That it did prac 
tise gross imposition antiently, witness 
also, owr old friend Horace : 

Nec seme! irrisus, triviis attollere curat 

Fracto crure planum:  licet illi plurima 
mavet 

Lacryma ; per sanctum juratus dicat Osivim, 

Credite ; non ludo: crudelcs tollite claudum: 

Quere peregrinum, vicéiia rauca reclamat.* 

This broken leg, this sprawling in 
the street, to be picked up by the 


rity, a picture of yourself swimming on 
a broken plank? A real misfortune, 
not one prepared by night, shall he de- 
plore, who is able to bend my attention 
to his solicitation. Persius Sat 

* He who has once been ridiculed in 
the streets (for his misplaced compas- 
sion), is not forward to lift up a vagrant 
with a broken leg, though he shed 
many tears, and though he protest and 
swear by Holy Osiris, ‘* Believe me; I 
now practice no trick: O cruel, help 
the lame to rise.” Seek out a stran- 
ger accidentally passing! cries the 
whole hoarse neighbourhood. © 

Go find a stranger to believe your lies, 
says Francis, who adds, *‘ this was a 
trick so frequent among beggars, that 
it produced a proverb, tollat te qui non 
novit,”” 
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compassionate, was much the same 
piece of aeting as we have seen prac- 
tised in our own day ; though fainting 
fits have been more in vogue, especially 
among the women, till, at length, im- 
position has wearied charity to death. 
But, the party who could stoop to such 
imposition, could also embrace a fair 
opportunity of displaying other powers : 
it was so in Rome; it was so in Lon- 
don: years, we might say, ages ago. 
Thus sings our Poet Gay, describing 
the manuers of the metropolis in his 
days : 
Where Lincolu’s Inn's wide space is rail’d 
around, 
Cross not with venturous step; there oft is 
found 
The lurking thief, who, while the day-light 
shone, 
Made the walls echowith his begging tone: 
That crutch, which late compassion mov'd, 
shall wound 


‘Thy bleeding head, and fell thee to the 


ground, 


The same practices still prevail, 
though not in the same places; thus the 
public is plundered both ways. If cre- 
dit be due to the Report before us, the 
benevolence of our countrymen is one 
great cause of this evil: it cannot be 
cured, while charity imparts greater 
sums than honesty could acquire: the 
trade of begging is not the least profit- 
able trade, though, of all that cau be 
named, it is the least deserving. 

The subject has cimployed the talents 
of the wisest ; but the difficulties of the 
case seem to have puzzled Solemon 
himself, for he hints that “ a thief is 
not despised, who steals to the satisfy- 
ing of his soal:”” meaning, perhaps, that 
heavy punishment is misplaced in visit- 
ing a transgression eniorced by hard 
necessity, to save life; and the antient 
laws of the original Britons so far coin- 
cide with this idea, as to enact, that 
“the thief is not to be punished with 
death, who has asked in vain for relief 
ut three towns, and at three times three 
houses in each town.” By the bye, 
this authority proves, that even the 

fappy Island, the Green Island has, in 
all ages, been afflicted by this evil ; and 
that long before the dissolution of monas- 


teries (whence some have dated our poor 
laws) beggary was riie among us. 
Chaucer describing his Friar, says, 


He knew well the tavernes in every toun, 
And every hosteler and gay tapsterre, 
Better than a lazor or a beggere; 
For unto swiche a worthy man as he 
Accordeth nought, ———————. 
A further evidence is afforded by the 
famous “ Begg Petition against Poa 
pery,” addressed to King Henry VIII. 
A. D. 1538, which states the plain 
truth in plain words : 
“To the Kine our Sovereign Lord. 


Most lamentably complaineth, their 
woful misery unto your Highness, your 
poor daily bedemen, [who pray for your 
welfare] the wretched, hideous mon- 
sters (on whom scarcely for horror any 
eye dare look) the foul unhappy sort of 
lepers, and other sore people, needy, 
impotent, blind, lame, and sick, that live 
only by alms; how that their number 
is daily so sore increased, that all the 
alms of the well disposed people of this 
your realm is not half enough to sus- 
tain them; but that, for very constraint 
they die for hunger.” Now, if 
this were the fact, while the clergy were 
in full power, in full possession of the 
church property, while abbeys and mo- 
nasteries, and other institutions, usually 
supposed to have been the seats of cha- 
rity were in fall vigour, tien it was not 
to the dissolution of them that the in- 
crease of poor was ascribable: then the 
clergy, though bound by their institu 
tion to bestow one-third of their incomes 
on the poor, did not maintain them ; 
and then too, the burden of maintaining 
the poor being subsequently livid on the 
parishes, the clergy are betier off with 
their present revenues, than they were, 
when they had greater incomes, at 
tended by greater abatements, 

To the regular incomes of religious 
persons in office must be added, that de+ 
rived from the superstitious notions of 
the age: the prayers of the poor, in fa~ 
vour of their benefactors,were supposed to 
possess great efficacy, even in the world 
of spirits ; and the auited supplications 
of many ‘* daily bedemen,” said every 
preacher on the subjcct of charity, 
tainly — to the eternal happi-« 
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ness of the dead. Humanity, duty, and 
superstition, conspired to furnish a 
fund for the indigent ; and well had it 
been if such only, as had fair claims on 
this fund had received their maintenance 
from it. 


Parishes are ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions, and since England has ceased to 
be Cathvlic, the reliance of the poor has 
been transferred from the cloister and 
the convent to the parish and the over- 
seer. The Clergy, regular and irregu- 
lar, have ceased to enjoy that prodigious 
proportion of the national land, with 
which mistaken charity had endowed 
the Church ;—but the race of sturdy 
beggars has not ceased. Other means 
ef support have been devised ; and they 
now plunder the laity, as formerly they 

lundered ecelesiastics. They now fol- 
ow trade and comierce, as they for- 
merly followed the land. They reduce 
their occupation to a system, and de- 
mand with greater obstreperousness, 
than when they promised a pilgrimage 
to our Lady of Pity, in behalf of the 
pious good christian, out of whose 
pocket they teazed a tardy donation, 

Catholic countries, at this day, are not 
free from mendicant poor; but are pes- 
tered with swarms of them in all parts, 
and very insolent they are: they follow 
strangers (at least) every where ; even 
into the churches, where they demand 
With most persevering and irreverent 
urgency. Who does not know that Na- 
poleon did his utmost to remove this 
blotch on his government, from France ¢ 
His ‘* Houses of Mendicity’’ were es- 
tablished for this purpose; but his in- 
tention failed, totally failed, 

The vicissitudes of hfe, during the 
long and lamentable war, from which 
we are but barely emerged, afforded pre- 
texts for mendicity, at once numerous 
and powerful: they could not firmly be 
denied by the considerate, nor could 
they be suddenly detected. — They 
were, therefore, rather overlooked than 
tolerated;. but, now, wheu peace allows 
us to direcf our attention to our internal 
concerns, this evil should not be disre- 
garded. It is immoral: it is un-chris- 


tian: it tends to barden the heart of 
those who have been imposed on, and it 
really bas that effect; it chills genuine 


charity, so that modest and unmerited 
distress is too often plaeed on a level 
with imposture; or the hand that is 
stretched owt to relieve if, is mis-di- 
rected, if not paralyzed. It has estab- 
lished a kind of proverb among house- 
keepers; ‘If you wish to render a man 
hard-hearted, make him overseer of the 
poor.” The impositions they practise 
will effectually counteract his compas- 
sion, The history of a number of these 
impositions is given by various gentle- 
men who attended the Committee on oc- 
casion of this inquiry. But, they have 
only touched on some of the grosser de- 
ceptious practised, We kuow that the 
public is imposed on under numerous 
pretences, assuming forms much more 
respectable. We remember a surgeon 
who went about with a most distressing 
case of a man, whom he had recently 
cured of a dreadful disease—for whom 
—not for himself, he solicited dona- 
tions, Very lately, a woman pretending 
to be the widow of a Dissenting Mi- 
nister in the eountry, accompanied by 
two children, laid almost all the Dis- 
senters in London under contribution, 
before she was deteeted, for considerable 
sums. Written solicitations, or **Chureh 
cases,’’ as they are called, for rebuild- 
ing or enlarging places of worship, in 
the country, have also been forged, aud 
collections made on them, Jn short 
these deceivers assume all characters ; 
they obtain lists of persons known to be 
charitable ; not even Panoramists cau 
be proof against their wiles: for who 
would suspect a pretended brother of 
the peo, or scruple to lend toa person 
apparenily respectable, and a scholar, 
fora few moments’ consultation, a vo- 
lume, or voluuses—never to be returned ! 


It cannot be said, that the present 
age is hard hearted ; and that charity 
would not be exercised unless stimulated 
by such disguises: the whole world 
knows to the contrary: never were in- 
Stitutions to meet cases of distress so 
numerous as at this moment; and every 
day is calling either publicly or pri- 
vately, for support to new charities. 
Notwithstanding many very gross impo- 
sitions, and very clear proots of guilty 
perversious, charity “is more than the 


order—it is the rage of the day, 
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It is impossible that the donations 
now made by London should be calcu- 
lated: no estimate has been, or can be 
formed of them. The Societies for vi- 
siting the sick, —for relieving aged 
persons &c. &c. are invaluable: the 
greater is the pity that they too should 
be deluded! We have heard of per- 
sons so depraved, as to toss up, which 
of them should shaw sickness, and “send 
for the parson,’? to pray hy them. 
This ensured them two shillings; and 
if the distress were well performed ; not 
seldom did the reverend gentleman to 
whom we more particularly allude, part 
with a shirt or two, and perhaps a 
waisteoat, or &c. to these rascals ! who 
were all the while imposing on his hu- 
manity, and his piety. 

In the course of our eleventh volume, 
we introduced two Official Reports on 
National Policy, connected with the 
suppression of Mendicity ; a valued cor- 
respondent, who had the best means of 
Knowing the accuracy of the facts 
he stated, subsequently communicated 
important information ou the same sub- 
ject; and in other parts of our work, 
several articles relating to it, will be 
found.* We shall not, therefore, prolong 
our remarks, but merely consider the 
present Report as the beginning of that 
effectual system of correction and sup- 
pression, which, if followed up, and 
completed, will be of most essential 
service tothe public. We wish it the 
most perfect success ;—bat, on the ma- 
chinery which is to effect the purpose, 
it would at present be premature to 
speculate, We canuot but call the at- 
tention of our readers to the effect of 
Sunday Schools; and the hopes they 
hold out, of great improvement, 

REPORT. 

Tue COMMITTEE appointed to inquire 
into the State of the Menpierry in The 
Metropolis and itsimmediate Neighbour- 
hood, and to report the same, together 
with their Observatious thereupon, to 
The House; and who were empowered 
to report the Mivures of the Evidence 
taken before them, Have, pur- 
suant to the Order of The House, pro- 


* Comp. Liv. Pan, Vol. VI. p. 86. 
XI. pp. 193. 577. 589, 903. 1005. 
XU, 101, 274, 478, 833, 1059, L252. 


ceeded in the said Inquiry, and have 
agreed upon the following REPORT. 


On the following Evidence to 
The House, Your Committee forbear to 
express any opinion as to the measures it 
inay be fit for Parliament to adopt, fora 
cure or an alleviation of the Fvil which 
exists, in the present state of Mendicity 
and Vagrancy, in the Capital, and through- 
out this part of The United Kingdom, be- 
cause they consider the inquiry as incom- 
plete, and trust it will be renewed in the 
next Session of Parliament: They cannot 
however resist observing, that if the tes- 
timonies of respectable Gentlemen and 
others here produced, shai} attract the at- 
tention of the Mémbers of this House dur- 
ing the recess, it cannot fail to impress 
their minds with an urgeut necessity for 
some uew provision being made to give 
facility for affording reliefto the reat ob- 


jects of compassion, and for preventing 


the intolerable inconveniences now expe- 
rienced from the conduct of the idle and 
profligate Vagrants. 

[Phe minutes of Evidence are exten- 
sive ; the following are Excerpta.} 


Matthew Martin, Esq. repeais the 
chief conteuts of his former Reports ; 
which may be seen in our pages already 
referred to. He adds : 


So far from having found amongst those 
who have attended at the office (because 
many of the professional beggars have 
kept out of sight) any reason to think that 
the whole was a matter of imposition, I 
have found cases of the most acute suffer- 
ing which have long been concealed, of 
some of the beggars who belonged to pa- 
rishes in the metropolis, who have con- 
trived to slip out of their parish, not so 
much becanse they wished to impose as 
because they were driven by distress to 
beg; and [ have brought the distresses of 
such people tothe notice of the parish of- 
ficers, which otherwise they might never 
have known any thing about... 

is important the ‘ommittee should 
know that though those 2000 cases were 
taken only vine or ten years ago, there 
are not so many as 100 peeple in the last, 
who had attended the former; whether 
their distresses were mortal, or what is the 
cause [ do not know, butthere does not 
appear to be the same set of beggars; 
there are not, as | should conceive, above 
one in twenty of the former inquiry that 
have attended at the second inquiry. 

What rank insociety generally took upon 
themseives to distribute Mendicity tickets? 
—The highest ranks. This chart is that 
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of a lady of very high rank, who does a 
great deal of good; and she was in the 
habit of giving her tickets to the [rish 
beggars; there were seven, eight or ten 

uuds given to some of them, they were 
so long in employment, spinning: the 
Irish and the Scotch spin very well. 

What is your idea as to the Scotch wo- 
men?—I think the Scotch women would 
be more willing to reinvu than the irish 
wowen, for they think it more easy to pass 
to Scotland than to lreiand; and they are 
industrious people, and generally live 
pretty well in Scotland: the poor people 
in Scotland do better there than here. 

(The great number of Lrish poor who 
were crowded together in one spet, in- 
duced the formation of a Society fer 
their relief: the Secretary to that So- 
ciety, Moxtugne Burgoyne, Esq. gives 
the following aceount, alia.) 

Tt was originally intended to give as- 
sistance to one perticular part, where a 
great number of !rish lived, namely Cai- 
mel Buildings, Orchard-street, ia the pa- 
rish of Mary-le-Loue. | had heard, that 
in tweity four small licuses seven liancred 

‘Trish poor lived, and upon inquiry found 

that the number excceded that, often 
three or four faimiiies in a room. | ob- 
served that they were totally neglected by 
the parish, in as much as the court where 
they lived wis vot cleansed, and was a 
perfect nuisance; persons were afraid of 
entering it for fear of contagion: aud | 
have been tod by medical men, that 
whenever they visited the poor in this 
court, they thought they ran cousidera- 
ble risk of contagion. 

[Mr. Burgoyne delivered in a Paper, 
coulaining the population of the Irish poor 
resident im the Metropolis, amounting in 
the whole to 6,576 grown persons, and 
7,288 citlaren; of ail ages, uucer twelve 
years, disirtbated within several parishes 
mand near the Metropolis.) 

You never can believe one word they 
say; they beve so much mgeuuity and so 
much imagination, that they will makea 
story, Which ou inguiry turns cut tobe 
without foundation: their tele of dis- 
tress has touched the humanity of several 
persous, and they have sent for these peo- 
ple, and given seus of money to some of 
them, frequently to those who deserved it 
the least. 


{This gentleman observes, that the Ca- 
tholic priests prevent Irish children from 
obtaining insti uction at schouls not pro- 


fessedly Catholie : we know this to be | 


the fact ; having witnessed the Institu- 
tion of a Sunday school, &c, in the widst 
of a Catholic population :—the priests 
from shame to refuse, allowed them to 
attend, at first; but, alteswards, gra- 
dually withdrew them.] 


Mr. Francis Hobler, clerk to the 
Lord Mayor, ——— 


Do you attend the Lord Mayor or the 
\iderman, at the hearings ;—lt is my dus 
ty to attend his Lordship daily in the jus- 
tice-room, 

Are beggars frequently brought before 
him? Not the common beggars very often ; 
but the common beggars, in genera), 
unite pilfering with begging; if they have 
an opportuuity of taking a door-mat, or 
any thing where there is vo appearance 
of danger, they attempt it, and are fre- 
quentiy cavglit in those attempts; they are 
not so offen token up tor vagraney ondy, 
as perhaps might be: Itis a very 
agreealie office for an officer to uuder- 
take, for he is sure to get a crowd about 
him, and to Le illtvcated ; these is gene- 
rally a serious struggle before auy of those 
common Lecgars can be taken into cus- 
tody, and cuuveyed to a place of secu- 
rity. 

hy people of their own class?——No ; by 
au iladvised kindness of individuals, 
These beggars inimediately make a resist- 
ance, by falling down and screaming; and 
then good-natured people interest: them- 
selves, and desire they will not pull the 
poor creature about; without thinking 
that the officer is responsible to the ma- 
gistrate for an excess of authority: | should 
feel that as one principal reason of the of- 
ficers not dome their duty more often. ... 

Do you find the same people that have 
been under examination at one time, and 
passed to their parishes, return ?—Yes, 
frequently. 

Does that observation extend to those 
removed to parishes at a distance from 
London, as well as those in the vicinity 
of Loudon ? Yes; some have been sent 
to Ireland more then once: there isa 
woman infests the City with three or four 
chiidren, who has been seut to Ireland 
more thau once, an excessively bad wo- 
map, and very troublesome and abusive; 
she was found begging ina very short time 
in the very same places as before. 

(Mr. 7. S. Stephenson, a clerk in 
the Excise office, agent to a charitable 
society, relates the exploits of a diffe- 
rent class.] 

Can you form a conjecture of what 
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individuals get by begging letters >—Some 
of them, Lam very confident, make a very 
good living of it: there are several who 
get not only what should be appropriated 
to them, but they persouate others: | have 
known that to be done iu many instances. 
They will twice or thrice in a day alter 
their dress, and get money intended for 
others. 

They come in that way a secord or third 
time to the same house. 

Has your society regular meetings > 
It has been established for upwards of 
forty years: they meet alternately at la- 
dies houses, two wecks at one house, and 
two weeks at another, distributing 70). 
a week as long as it lasts. Some of the 
beggars are of so profligate a character, 
that where I have prevented their receiv- 
ing relief at the different houses, they 
have threatened my lifein various instan- 
ces, That they “ would do for me,” and.such 
hike; and last year they actually entered 
into an association among some of them, 
and subscribed, in erder to.support them- 
selves if they got into any dilemma from 
any ill usage they might have shown to 
me; but they quarrelled, and the money 
was soon distributed ameng them; they 
could net hold together. 


Mr. Philip Holdsworth, 


In what situation are you? I am senior 
City marshal; I have the charge of ihe 
police; the police are instructed to pre- 
vent burglaries, street robberies, nui- 
sances of every kind; and it is as much 
their duty to remove beggars as itis to 
apprehend thieves; but it is a duty that 
I have found the officers more unwilling 
to attend to than any other of their duties, 
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for it is unpopular, and they always 
abused when they lug these peopie to the’ 
prisons: After warning them, the peo-_ 


ple generally join with the Mendicant, and 
the officers frequently are ill used; inso- 
much so, that oue officer, the week be- 
fore last, in taking up a sailor whose dog 
carries bis hat, was seriously hurt. We 
proved on the average, that that man with 
his dog got thirty shillings a day; that 
was proved by his own assertion when in 
Bridewell. 

[The evidence of the Rev. W. Gurney, 
rector of St. Clement Danes, a gentle- 
man of well known humanity and con- 
sideration for the poor, is very interest- 
ing.) 

There are three or four sorts of beggars, 
as different as the army and navy; some 
who are stationary the whole day, they 
come to their stand at a certain hour, and 


they stay so many hours, and then are led 
perhaps to another stand. There is aman 
with a dog and a hat, kneeling in Picca- 
dilly; I was in the habit of going every 
day, except Saturday and Suuday, te 
Kensiogton Gore; L always saw him at a 
certain hour; he was about kneelirg be- 
— — ten, and there I found 
im when [| returned: these persons 

a great deal of money, and live very well 
especially if they are pretty well maimed, 
or if they axe blind, or if they have chil- 
dren. ‘There are others, women and 
children, who are moveable itinerant beg- 
gars, they move about with the people 
not particularly by the street but with the 
people; for instance, at the time of the 
play they are always very near the thea- 
tres; and if they see a young gentleman 
and lady walking together, iu deep con- 
versation, they will pester them, and run 
before them tll they give thema penny or 
twopence to get rid of them: Those peo- 
ple at other times of the day, if itisa 
Sunday for instance, will be found near 
chapels, where there are large congre- 
gations; they know as well where the 
large congregations are as possible; not 
that they ever go within-side the doors, 
they kecp without side, and there they 
speak of the benevolence and charity of 
the persons coming out, and pray for them, 
and if they get any thing, it is well; if 
not, perhaps they will afterwards utter 
imprecations against them, which I have 
frequently heard. My chapel in West- 
street has been very much beset by peo- 
ple of this description ; they have found out 
that I have service on Tuesday evening, 
and I have generally three, ove at the 


corner of Litt!e St. Martin's lane, another 


near Monmouth-strect, (they do not inter- 
feye with each other) and one very near 
the chapel door, a very miserable object ; 
he is continually removed by the man who 
keeps the chapel; he asks him to come in, 
and that generally removes him: these 
sametimes move from one station to ano- 
ther, according to circumstances and ac- 
cording to opportanities. ‘There are others 
who are continually begging from house 
to house, they go through a great num- 
ber of streets in the day, occasionally 
taking a ballad or a bunch of matches, 
and pretend to be picking up bones ia the 
street; and early iu the morning, kneel- 
ing down to areas, tormenting the cook 
when she is busy in the kitchen, until 
they can get some brokeu victuals as they 
call it, then they go away for a little while; 
but they actually sell this victuals... . 
There are five large gin-shops, or wine- 


he as they are called, close to Seven 
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Dials, which are constantly frequented 

There ts one where they go iu al one Goo 

and out at avother, to prevent the incon 

venience of their the same way, 
where there are so many. A friend of 
mine, who lived opposite, had the curto- 
sity to couat Low many went iu inthe 
course of one Suuday moraing, before he 
went to church; avd it wes $20..... 


Have you observed fewer Scotch per- 
sows than others ?--Very few Scoteh; in 
general, those who have come to me ore 
persons. who have suficved some greot mis- 
fortuse, aud have been well reconunended, 
and wanted immediate relief from some 
pressing calamity ; | do not kuow that ! 
ever met with any scotchmen who came 
in that way, whom suspected of utisap- 
plying the money given them. 

(Mr. Gurney might have added, that 
these beggars are of al! porsuasiots. 
There was oue who regularly at tie door 
of the Catholic chapel Lincoln's fon 
Fields, petuioned ** ter the tove of the 
Holy Virgin,” aud, other Catholic 
in half an hoor afterwards, he 
was at the dees of a Dissenting Mcetie 
House, bawh “bas for the love of Christ.” 
The evening placed him at West-strect, 
or at some other chapel, belouging to 
the established church} 

Joseph Butterworth, Esq. M. P. 
in the Committee of the Strauger’s 
Friend Socety, remarks, 

In the course of my observations T have 
noticed the condition of nieny beg zars, 
their cases have been inquired into, anc 
in the general way they hove been found 
to be iinposters; and Lam persuaded they 
are the most profligate and idle descrip- 
tion of cherseter: convinced that 
very few, if auy honest. indusirions, aut 
sober people ever have recourse to beg- 
ging tuthe neighbourhood where [live 
there is a great resort for beggars; and | 
have mate some tequiries into their con- 
ditions “Phere are two public-houses 
Chaurch-laie, St. Giles’s, whose chief sup- 

ort depends upon beggars; one catied 
Tie Beggar's Opera, which is the Rose 
and Crown public-house, and the other 
the Robin flood. Vhe number that fre- 
quent those houses at vertous times, are 
computed to be from 2 to 300. i have 
been credibly taformed, they are divided 
Into companics, and each company ts sub- 
divided mto whet are called watks, and 
each company hos its particular walk; 1 
this walk be cousicered beneficie!, th 
whole company take it by turns, each per- 
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son keeping it from half an hour to three 
or four hours: their receipts at a moder- 
ate calculation cannot be less than three 
to five shillings a day, each person, fre- 
queatly more, ‘They cannot be supposed 
to spend tess at wight than haif-a-crown, 
and they generatly pay sixpence for their 
ed. ‘They ere to be found i those houses 
rroughout the day, but in great uumbers 
‘vou eight to nine o'clock iu the moruing, 
aud date im the evening. itis their cus- 
tom to sally out early luthe morning; and 
those who have any money left of the pre- 
ceding day's earning treat tbe rest with 
spirits, before they begin the operations of 
theday. inave been informed, that they 
aave a kind of committee toorganize the 
waiks to be frequented by each person, 
aud generaily appropriste the best 
waiks to the senior Lbegyvars, ta rotation. 


IT would bee to state to the Committee, 
thet from much ebseryation Lam satisfied 
that se bools, properly conducted, 
are OF impertance to the lower 
ciasses of society, have had occasion 
io inspect several Sunday schools for some 
years past, and Thayve particularly ob- 
served the children, who at first come to 
the schoo's dirty and ragged, in the course 
of a few mouths have become cteru aud 
in their persons; and their Lchaviour, 
from my own observation, aud the report 
of agrest number of teachers, bas rapidly 
mproved: | attude to those sctico!s where 
the teachers are gratuitous, as i fiud tha 
persons Who are paid, do the work heif 
so well as those who do it from motives of 
real benevo'ence. 

The visitors of The Stranger's Friend 
Soviety well knew a uegro beggar, who 
shout two vears since, used to stand by 
& Robinson's 'Tea-ware- 
house, near Vinsbury-sguare, who has re- 
tired tothe West Indies, with a fortune, 
it is supposed, of about 1,500). obtained 
by mode of life. 

conceive (and this observation is 
founded ov long experience, the best me- 
thod of affordiug relief in cases of real dis- 
tress, is for beuevoleut persous to make 
private collections themselves, and to be- 
siow the produce upou worthy objects, but 
not to give them petitions to carry about, 
as it only teaches them the art of begging, 
which they seldom forget when once ac- 
quired; | have often had petitions of three 
aud four years oid, with rea} siguetures, and 
those petitious three and four tines over. 
i would also add, that there are many 
persous who live by writing letters and pe- 
tiuons : A man in Rose-street Long Acre, 

gets his living iutirely by that employ- 
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ment; he isnevertheless so idle, that he fre- 
quently will uot write létters when ap- 
plied for, and the nieney brought to be 
paid to him at the time. There is also 
another person in the Broadway West- 
minster, who gets his livelihood ia the 
same manuer. 


Mr. Sampson Stevenson, overseer of 
St. Giles's parish, last year. 

1 have heard them say, that thay have 
made three or four shiliiugs a day in beg- 
ging shoes, for sonietimes they got shoes 
that really were very good oues; and their 
mode of exciting charity for shoes is, in- 
yeriably to go Laretcoted, and scarify their 
feet ond heeis with something or another 
to cause the btood as it were to flow; I 
have secu them in that situation many 
times s aud thus they sally out to their 
ditfereut departinents, but invariably 
changing their routes each day, for ove 
is scarcely ever scen in the same direction 
two days together, but another takes his 
situsiion...... [ never sav them eat 
br ken vietuals —— 

Do you apprehend they sell that ?>—They 
either sell it or throw it away; I have 
never seen ove instauce of their bringing 
any to their piace of reydezvous, the pub- 
lic-house they meet at. 

Have not they taken it to their family ? 
—No; it is very seldom they go to their 
family til they have been at their public- 
house; in fact most of them have no lodg- 
ings. ‘There are houses where there are 
foriy or filly ofthem, like a gaol, the por- 
ter staids at the door and takes the money; 
for threepeuce, they have clean straty or 
something like it; for those who pay four- 
pence, there is something more deceut 
for sixpence they havea bed: they are ali 
locked in for the night, lest they should 
take the property: in the morning there 
isa general muster below. [have asked 
country prupers who have cone for relief, 
how they have been entertained, they say, 
Very badly: they have gone there. The 
servants go and examine alithe places, to 
see that all is free from felony; and then 
they are let out into the street, just as you 
would open the dour of a gaol, and let out 
forty or fifty of them together, and at 
night they come again: they have no set- 
tled habitations, bat those places to which 
they resort; but there are uumbers of 
those houses in St. Giles's. 


Mr. G. Hl. Malme, of St. John’s 
Westininster, says, 

Going along the High-street, Borough, 
I saw a number of persons whom, by their 
appearance, 1 knew to be itineramt beg- 


gars, travelling by passes: Observing a 
man and his family divide, close tothe 
church, and the woman take a pass out 
of her pocket, [ guessed the business they 
were upon; and, on paying a tittle atten. 
tion fo their further proceedings, found 
this family were makiug use of two passes: 
the woman weut in to the shop, where 
one of the overseers resided, taking with 
her all the children, and the man went 
afterwards with some of them; by which 
means they got double allowzuce. 


Mr. Cooper, counected with the 
Spitalfields Benevolent Society : 

You took an active part in visiting the 
poor, in the winter of 1813-14?—In Ja- 
nuary, February, aud March 1814, the 
Spitalfields society was calied upon for 
very particuiar exertions. A committee, 
corsisting of about sixteen persons, visited 
in the course of those thice months, T sup- 
pose at least 800 different families; m the 
course of ten cays we visited 655 persons, 
curing the last week iv January, and the 
commencement of February. 

Hlow many families did you yourself 
visit’ —I visited, in compaay with a friend, 
about 150 families in that time; we used 
to go two and two together. The society 
was very liberally supported by the pub- 
lic; we received in the course of about a 
mouth, at least 7001. which was all dis- 
tributed in visiting. 

From the observations you made upon 
the state of poor families, do you think 
any worthy families have recourse to beg- 
ging iu the streets ?—I have no idea at all 
from what las come under my own ob- 
servations, that in any individual case, 
persons that were worthy objects, how- 
ever distressed they were, have had re- 
course to street begging. 

!fave you observed any benefit from the 
instruction given at Sunday schools ?—I 
and my colleegue, who generally accom- 
panies me, spend about two cveningsin a 
week in Spitulfields, in visiting cases: We 
have a district assigned to us, which ia 
under our care, as Counected with the Spi- 
talfields Benevolent Society; and we bave 
beew very much struck indee: with the 
benefits, in a variety of senses, which 
those families have derived where the 
children attended Sunday schools: Indeed 
so much hive we beeu struck with this, 
that in almostevery case we could tell, 
by the appearance of the children, and 
their behaviour, aud the appearance of 
the habitations frequently, whether the 
children were in the habit of receiving any 
instruction or not. Ihave been connected 
with Sunday schoois for these ten ycars 
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past, and have been a visitor to a large 
Sunday schoo! for these last eight years 
and a half, in which there are between 
six and seven hundred children instructed : 
and the beneficial effects, in so many re- 
spects, have appeared to me so obvious, 
that Ihave for some years considered that 
Sunday schoo!s, above all other institu- 
tions with which ! am acquainted, are 
most calculated to better the condition of 
the poor. 

{t is one indispensable condition ofevery 
Sunday school, that the children who at- 
tend shall be kept clean aud decent, or as 
much so as the parents caa make them : 
The consequence of this rule being en- 
forced, is, that the parents sve, after a few 
Sundays, that their children look so much 
better than they did before, that they be- 
gin to pay more attention to the rest of 
their children, who are perhaps too young 
to go to the school, and then to them- 
selves and to their habitations. 


Mr. John Daughtry, in the same 
connection. 


The proper observance of the Sab- 
bath by the lower orders of society, has 
% most important influeuce on the moral 
character and general comfort of their 
families; and it wil] rarely be found to 
happen, that poor persons so brought up, 
and who had also the advautage of suita- 
ble instruction, have become Mendicants. 
Suuday schools perhaps, above every other 
means, promote among the poor this much 
wegiected duty; the children are not 
ouly taught the sacred obligation of the 
Sabbath, but are habituated to observe 
it, by being regularly conducted to pub- 
lic worship. Such is the effect on the 
poor in geueral, of a stated attendance on 
the public service of Religion, that those 
who are accustomed to visit them, are in 
miost cases able to discern it in the very 
zspect of the family: Where the Sabbath 
is observed, you may expect to find, in 
even the poorest, cleanliness, decency, 
and civi] behaviour: but where it is vio- 
fated, Une veverse of these are often met 
with. 

Ina school established at Hoxton, a few 
years ago, where there were a great num- 
ber of very depraved poor, the moral im- 
provement in the neighbourhood is visible 
to all the inhabitants; and there are many 
tustances which can be pointed out, of 
the most complete reformation, in the 
morals and conduct of the parents, from 
the circumstance of the children having 
been introduced into the schools. In 


some instances they have taught their pa- 
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out, has taught her mether toread. As 
a branch of this school, another has been 
established at Haggerstone, a village at a 
distance, which was proverbial for depra- 
vity: there are a number of brickmakers 
reside there, who are a most wretched 
set of beings: and the face of that neigh- 
bourhood is completely changed in the 
course of the last year or two; and it is 
ascribed by all to the institution of the 
school there. 


Mr. William Hale, of Spitalfields. 


1 have known instances of my own work 
people, who have left good looms of work 
to go out begging. Some time back ia 
Old Broad-street, leading to the Royal 
Exchange, where there are a namber of 
merchants living, who walk about four 
o'clock towards the Exchange; coming 
towards Spitalfields I met a woman, as | 
was crossing the street ina hurry; she had 
aniufant in her arms, and asked charity: 
1 looked her in the face, and she was very 
meeh confused; she and her husband 
worked for me at the time; he had a good 
looms work, and she silk-winding, which 
I was at the time very much in want of. 

There was a woman who used to go to 
a chapel in the City Road, as she said: 
One of our overseers was coming out in 
the evening after service, when he heard a 
voice, “ Pray, remember a poor blind 
child; have mercy, have pity on a poor 
blind child.” Knowing the voice, he 
turned round, and recognized her to be 
one of our paupers, who had borrowed or 
hired this blind child for the purpose of 
exciting pity; for it is a very common 
thing for them to hire or borrow children 
to go out begging: And if you meet with 
a woman who appears to have twins, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they are 
not her own, or not both her own. I have 
known a woman sit for ten years with 
twins: they never exceeded the same age. 

The children grew no older ? —No, 
they did not. ° Those Mendicants employ 
a certain portion of their time in finding 
out the committee-days of the respective 
parishes, when they meet and relieve 
their out-door poor; and it is very well 
known, they go to one vestry on a Monday, 
a second on Tuesday, and a third on Wed- 
nesday, and so on, They will tell such 
tales of distress, which appear so interest- 
ing to gentlemen not deeply versed in 
their duplicity, that they are sure to gain 
upon their feelings, and they get 1s. or 
1s. 6d. or 2s. 6d. from each. 

It isa rule with us, never to relieve any 
person that applies, in the first instance, 
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hut we take down their name and their 
yesidence; and the overseer whose tarn it 
is for the week, calls the next day, and 
relieves them at tieir own habitation. 
That plan was first adopted when J was 
overseer; and I think, in ve cases out of 
ten, we found that we had false directions, 
aud that there were no such persons liv- 
ing there. 

Do you know the state of the village of 
Haeverstoue, to which the last witness 
has alladed?—It is a place inhabited 
chiedy by brichmakers, of the very lowest 
class of society, and peihaps some of them 
of the very worst characters; so much so, 
that no man or woman towards dark will 
walk across that way towards Hackney, 
though it might be somewhat nearer ; and 
so bad, that if a thief was pursued and ran 
to Haggerstone, no coustable or runner 
would go beyond a certain line: it has 
been called The City of Refuge. ‘To have 
any moral improvement mede on the face 
of society like that, such, as has been 
spoken to by the Jast witness, must afford 
a striking proof of the ben ficial conse- 
quences resuiting frem early iastruciion. 
Ifthe public were once thoroughly con- 
vineed of the depravity of these people 
who beg, so as to withold their benevo- 
lence from them, and each of the parishes 
were determined not to suffer them to beg, 
but to take care of them, the remedy, at 
once, would be commensurate with theevil. 

What is your opinion of the best means 
to be used to prevent Mendicity >—To 
take every possible means of informing the 
public, of what description these indivi- 
duals are, and their sheer depravity ; that 
they are sot fit objects of their benevolence ; 
that iu no instance should an individual 
give any thing to a person that applied to 
him promiscuously iu the streets ; aud for 
the churchwardens, overseers, coustables, 
and other efficient officers in their respec- 
tive parishes, never to suffer a beggar to 
walk the streets, but if they do, to warn 
them, if they trespass a second time, take 
them before a magistrate, who will give 
the necessary iustructious to pass them to 
their respective parishes, or commit them 
under the Vagrant Act to a week's impri- 
prisoument: and these measures, once 
adopted, | think the remedy would be 
commensurate with the evil. 

The advantages arising from begging 
are such a temptation to the idle poor, not 
willing to work, that they wou!d soouer 
be imprisoned three months in the year, 
than be deterred from the practice of beg- 
ging the other nine: The great evil lies 
in persons not inquiring. Many persons 
would seoner give ten guineas than lose ten 


hours in inquiring into those cases. I said 
once to a gentleman, who had given toa 
charity I did not believe deserving, “ iow 
could a gentleman of your information, 
give to such a charity? hesaid, “ I had 
no time to think; if 1 see a few  respecta- 
ble names, | put my name down.” 

Have you made any observations on the 
state of Sunday schools in your neighbour- 
hood ?—O yes; there has been a great al- 
teration in the moral condition of Spital- 
fields since their establisiment: ‘The charac - 
ter ofthe poor of Spitalfields is very different 
from what it was thirty or forty years ago; 
you never hear of any attempt to riot 
there. J know at one time there were indi- 
viduals sent up from Nottingham, with’ a 
virw to effect something lke whut they were 
doing there; and that they have been more 
than once excit d to ret during the last war; 
and yet that they were always very quiet : 
great care is taken of their mental and 
noral improvement. And | believe no in- 
stance is to be found where so multitudin- 
ous a poor cougregate together in so small 
a space, with so little inconvenience to 
their neighbours. 

Mr. S. Roberts, watch-house keeper, 
Bloomsbury. 

What is your opinion of them?—My 
opinion is, that a great number of the beg- 
gars who go about, are vot in distress, 
that they are impostors : 1 have knowledge 
of one man in particular, that goes about 
and pretends to be in fits in the street: he 
chews soap, aud has been taken several 
times in imposiug upon people; he was 
taken in Lincoln’s-lnu-Fields about a for- 
night ago, aud committed for a month: 
his name is John Coliius ; he is known by 
the beadics by the name of the Soap Eater, 
There is another, a woman, a good deal 
in Liacoin’s-Inn-Fields, of the wame Aun 
Phillips; she has beea passed to St. Sepul- 
chre’s a number of times, but it is impossi- 
ble to keep ber away trom that neighbour- 
hood. There is a little black man who 
has frequeitly been brought into the 
watchhouse for begging. | have seen 
him have a bag with silver, and another 
bag with copper; and at other times he 
has conie to fetch me to take up people 
who have robbed him of a great deal of 
money, as he stated: And I have been 
told at the pubiic-house, he would spend 
fifty shillings a week fer his board: he 
would spit his own goose or his own ducks, 
and !ive very well. 

The whole evidence occupies about 
one hundred folio pages ; an appendix 
includes one of the pretended Charitable 
Societies. 
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The New States, or a Comparison of 
the Wealth, Strength, and Population of 
the Northern aud Southern States, aud 
also of their respective Powers in Con- 
gress, with a view to expose the injus- 


tice of erecting new States at the South. 
By Massachusetts. 8vo. pp. 36. Boston 
(North America), printed, 1813. 


Tue size or dimensions of a book, pro- 
duces no efivet on Panoramist reporters. 
Often, is it their fate to wade through a 
bulky quarto, and regret the time con- 
sumed in the duty: at other times, a 
mere pamphiet affurds information that 
makes amends for disappouitinent else- 
where. 

Time and experience are the great 
correctors of theory, We have lived 


to see the principles of individual equa- ; 


hity booted out of fashion, by the very 
philosophers who introduced them: and 
this ‘*Comparison’’ demonstrates, that 
the principle of equality among states, 
has no better foundation than the 
former, Among men, talent, occupa- 
tion, exertion, good-fortune, speedily es- 
tablish difierences which annall indivi- 
dual equality; among states, the inces- 
sant mutability of terrestrial affairs ele- 
vates soine, depresses others, strengthens 
these, weakens those, confers dignity 
and power, or withdraws dignity and 
power, where they had been conferred, 
Well singeth cur poet, Dan Spenser : 
*‘ Lo, mighty mother! now be Judge and say, 
Whether in all thy creatures more or lesse, 
Change doth not raign, and beare the greatest 
sway, 
For who sees not that Time on all doth prey ! 
But times do change and move continually, 
So nothing here long standeth in one stay : 
Wherefore this lower world who can deny, 
But to be subject still to Mutabilitie ? 


All that human power ean accom- 
plish, is, to meet the exigencies of the 
moment with prudeuce and firmness, to 
counteract them by steadiness and in- 
tegrity. 

if oar British politicians had not long 
been too perfect to be improved, we 
should recommend to their considera- 
tion the contents of ibis pamphlet; in 
which they might find much that once 
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passed for irrefragable, completely con- 
futed, and this by the natural course of 
those very circumstances which, as it was 
ouce understood and affirmed, formed the 
excellency of the American Constitu- 
tion. All the inhabitants of every 
state were equal: all the states in ge- 
neral assembly were equal, What more 
could be desired? On what more im- 
moveeble rock could a constitation be 
founded 2? Let us ask our author. 

He will tell us, that Massachusetts was 
formerly a leading member of the States : 
in the first Congress sixtcen senators 
were from the North; ¢en were from the 
South : the KRepresentaives were— 
from the North thirty six; from the 
South (wenty nine. But, by admitting 
the slaves of the Southern states to the 
right of representation, and by forming 
new states in the South, the proportion 
has shifted: insomueh, that in the fifth 
Congress the Southern states had a pre- 
pouderaicy over the Northern, of vearly 
one fourth of the whole power of the 
General Assembly of the Legislature. 
And, looking forward, the writer fore- 
sees the time when, by virtue of this pre- 
ponderance, nearly millions of frees 
men ia the North will be excluded from 
presentation in Congress, 


Sach is the result of thirty or forty 
years’ experience im America, where the 
Representative System was supposed to 
flourish in perfection, If the balance 
be so soon destroyed,who can wonder 
if in older states still grosser inequa- 
lities exist >—We do not say that every 
particle of the British Representation is 
what it ought to be; but, we say, that 
according to appearances, that of Ame- 
rica after an equal lapse of ages, will be 
nothing better ; possibly, it will every 
way be still more deteriorated, 

Nor let this be thought unworthy the 
attention of Europe at large: for, since 
the principle of Representative Govern- 
ment is, under the powertul example of 
Britain, widely extending itself among 
Continental States, it becomes all who 
wish well to their country, to maintain 
such powers and means of renovation 
in the Establishments they form, that 
succeeding ages may not be entirely de- 
pendent ou regulations already made, 
come obsolete, inapplicable, useless, and 
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even worse than useless, burdensome, 
Excess of liberty may end more ways 
than one in remediless slavery. Re- 
presentative Government, itself, though 
the most complete security known, for 
national freedom, by the incessant ope- 
rations of a mutability not to be fore- 
seen, may become the very soul and 
center of bondage: the resort of arbi- 
trary power. 

‘The war lately closed with America, 
bas always been distinguished as the 
war of the Southern States, in opposition 
to the Northern. Our pages bear wit- 
ness to various powerful and judicious 
remonstrances of Massachussets and 
other states, against the aggressions ot 
the General Government on the British : 
the matter is explained by the relative 
weak ness of the Northern states’ influence 
at Congress, or in other words, in Re- 
presentative efficiency. There was more 
cause to apprehend a direction of the 
power and policy of the Northern 
states into new measures, and to the 
support of a new combination of coun- 
sels, than was generally known among 
us. That plan was quickened, sub- 
sequently to the publication of the pre- 
sent arguments. It will be understood 
that the immediate cause of these state- 
meuts was a preposal made in Congress 
for the admission of another Southern 
State. 

The writer proceeds to consider the 
relative power of the States, in popula- 
tion—strength,—and wealth. He first 
takes 

A VIEW OF THE PRESENT. 

The power of Congress is divided equal- 
ly between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

The Senate consists of 38 members. 

The House of Representatives of 183. 

Each State sends tao members to the Se- 
nate. The power of each staie in the Se- 
nate is therefore 2-38ths, or 1-19th of the 
whole. 

The power of each state in the Tlouse of 
Representatives is expressed by a fraction, 
whose numerator is the number of Repre- 
presentatives, which she sends; and the 
denominator 183, or the whole number of 
Representatives. Thus, for example, Mas- 
sachusetts sends two members to the Se- 
nate, and 20 to the Llouse of Representa- 
tives. Her power in the Senate is there- 


fore 1-19th of the whole, and her power 
in the House 20-183rds of the whole. 

By adding these two fractions together 
we get the sum of her power in the Se- 
vate and House, or her whole power in 
Congress. And so of every other State. 

The following Table shews the power 
of each State in the House of Represen- 
tatives, the whole number being 183; 
with the population represented, 


Proportion Wicle 
in 183 Keps. power. 
Massachusetts . 20 503 
New Hampshire 6 207 


Popul. 
Repres. 
700,745 
214,760 


Statce. 


Vermont . . 6 207 217,895 
Connecticut. . 7 816 261,818 
Rhode Island. . 2 22) 76,889 
New England. 41 1694 1,472,107 
New York . . 27 696 953,059 
New Jersey . . 6 207 241,222 
Pennsylvania . 23 620 809,778 
Deiaware . . . 2 St 71,004 
Middle States. . 64 21381 2,305,798 
Marylana 354 385,046 
Virginia . . . 28 620 617,616 
North Carolina = 13 430 487,971 
SouthCarolma . 9 354 536;569 
Tennesse . . . 6 207 243,913 
Kentucky . . . 10 373 374,287 
Georgia... 6 297 210,557 


202 $5,517 
202 62,692 
3129 2,002,868 


6954 


Mississippi ] 
Bowmsiana . 1 
Southern Slates 78 


Unxirep States 183 6,680,773 
From this estimate we derive the follow- 
ing results :— 


1. The Southern States, with a repre- 
sented population of 2,902,868, anda free 
population of only 2,212,106 have a power 
in Congress of $120; while the Middle 
States, with a represented population of 
2,505,798, and a free population of 
2,283,309, have a power of only 2131, or 
1000 less, than that of the Southern 
States. 

Seven free men in the Southern States, 
have more power in Congress than tes 
free meniu the Middle States. The free 
popwation of the Southern States shou'd 
be 40, insiead of 27, to reuder the power 
of one citizen there, just equal to that of 
one in the Middle “tates. 


EKightu men in New-York, have no more 
power iu Congress, than seven mn in Mis- 
sissippi; Or, one wan in Mississippi has 
more powir than eleven men in New-York. 
And ong slave in Mississippi ‘as nearly as 
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much powrr in Cougress, as Five free men 
in the Stale oj New-York. 

If this be correct, and as such we 
presume, we may areept it,—then have 
the Northern States great mght to com- 
plain of the disadvantage to which they 


are reduced :—then has the slavery of 


the Southern States other purposes te 
serve than merely that of labour, and 
cultivation of the ground, The pro- 
gress of this incommensurate and un- 
equal representation deserves insertion, 
as a curious political fact.: The ratio 
of increase, already in operation, 
suggests some notion of what may here- 
after be the state of things. 


In the year 1789, 650 southern men pos- 
sessed a power in Congress, equal to that 
of 760 northern men, 

In 1791, 650 southern men equalled 792 
northern men. 

In 1797, 650 southern men equalled 564 
northern mea. 

In 1513,650 southern men equalled 900 
northern men. 

No alterations in the power of the two 
sections in the House of Representatives, 
can take place, until the year 1820. The 
representatives, until that period, will be 
apportioued according to the census for the 
year 1810. 

No alteration in the Senate can take 
place until more New States are admitted 
into the Unien. 

The observations on population are: 

1. The free population of the 
northern States increused from percent. 

From 1800 to1Si0 . . . 39 3-10 

The slave population of the 
northern States decreased from 
1790 to 1890; « » 

From 1800 to 1810... 

3. The free population of the 
southern States ancreased from 

From 1800to 1810 . . . 

4. The slave population of the 
southern Staies increased from 

From 1500to i810... 55 8- 

From this stetemeut we !earn, 

First, That the free population of the 
northern States has increesed within, the 
last ten years, more than nine per cent 
faster, then that of the southern states, 
and that even the ratio of increase, in the 
northern States, has. advanced per 
cent since 1800. 

Secondly, That the raiio of increase of 


free popmlation in the southern States, has 
vapidly decreased within the last ten years. 
They have !ost vine per cent since 1800. 

Thirdly, the sdaves in the southern 
States increase much faster than the free 
men.—Since 1800 they have increased 
uearly six per cent faster. Aud 

Pourthly, That the »atio of the ‘increase 
of the slaves has advanced 4} per cent 
since 1800. 

In the north, then, the freemen are in- 
creasing, and the slaves decreasing. — liu 
the south, the freemen are decreasing, the 
slaves increasiug. ‘This rapid increase of 
slave population, must be attended with 
correspondent increase in the evil of slave 


representation. While the comparatively 
slow increase of southern freemen 
must heighten the advantage, whicl 


they derive from the number of their 
btates. ‘The farther, therefore, we proceed, 
the more will these evils accumulate upon 
us. ‘They have increased every day since 
the formation of our Government. They 
will continue to increase, until the wis- 
dom of the country shall put a final stop 
to the causes, which produce them. 

This increase, and deercase, our rea- 
ders will observe, is relative, not abso- 
lute: bat, it is the progress of the 
numbers, in comparison with each 
other, and with themselves, at different 
periods, 

The regularity of the action of these 
causes leads to a belief that they are 
founded in nature: if so, The United 
States ought to separate: it is doing 
them no wrong to wish their disunion, 
when natural causes are so powerfully 
leading, if not forcing, them upon ity 
To this should be ad ded, the ditfercut 
character of each State, as to the coiu- 
position of its population, on which de- 
pends much of its strength, and on the 
disposition and manners of its people. 
The caleulable strength of a province 
is, as the density of its population ; but 
many things may vary this, in effect, 
which cannot be brought isto caleula- 
tion. Says our author, 

The real strength of a slave-holding 
State, engaged in defensive war, is di- 
minished in proportion to the Lnemenal of 
its siaves. 

Lven in times of peace, we are in- 
formed, that guards are appointed in the 
principal towns of the Southern States, to 
preserve subordination among the slaves, 
and check the first tendencies to insur- 
rection. Ina time of war, wheu an enemy 
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is in the territory, using all his influence 
to induce them to revolt, it will be believed 
that the proportion of white population, 
which is to preserve the fidelity of the 
slaves must not be small. ‘This propor- 
tion is variously estimated. ‘To those who 
consider the slaves as a degraded, enfeebled 
race, instinctively territied at the appear- 
ance of a white mau, one white mau will 
be considered amply sufficient to balance 
tour or five slaves. ‘Those who go further 
and reflect, that the slaves in the Southern 
States are engaged in those employments, 
which in other countries embrace the 
whole physical strength of the nation, and 
that they are framed by nature for the 
climate in which they live, will think they 
do the whites no injustice in balancing 
them with their slaves, man for man. 

The northern States have a military 
power of 700,000 men, concentrated in a 
territory of 213,000 square miles ; while 
the Southern States have their military 
power of 361,000 men, diffused over a 
territory of 465,000 square miles : that is, 

Every 100 square miles of the northern 
States, is defended by 328 men, while the 
same extent of territory, at the South, is 
defended by only 77 men. 

To render the Southern States in every 
respect on a par with the Northern, instead 
of 561,000, they should contribute 1,525,200 
soldiers. 

Until this number is actually furnished, 
the redundant strength of the North, must 
be constantly iu requisition to supply the 
deficiencies of the South. And at the 
present momeut, if the United States were 
equally well defended in every part, the 
southern States (as they have not half their 
complement of men) would be obliged to 
derive more than half their defence from 
the northern States. 

These considerations assist in explain- 
ing the motives of the British Com- 
manders fer making their principal iu- 
roads during the late war, amoug the 
Southern States, and employing in the 
north, such forces only, as should in- 
duce the Northern States to keep their 
strength at home. It seems to militate 
very strongly against Mr. Madison's 
policy in attempting the conquest of 
Canada, and draining the Middle States 
of those troops which should have been 
employed in defending their Southera 
brethren. By such want of caution he 
exposed his coast towns to distress, and 
suffered the disgrace of seeing his capi- 
tal enveloped in flames. - 
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The remaining proposition intended 
to be treated by this writer, is, that 
Southern States have Power in 
Cougress, without possessing corres 
ponding wealth.”’ He proceeds to prove 
this by observing, that, 

From March 4th, 1789, to December 
31st, 1810, a period of nearly 22 years, the 
whole revenue of the United States, from 
all sources, amounted to 237,111,792 del- 


lars. The items of this amount were as 
follow : 

Duties on Commerce, . . 194,640,794 
Sales of Public Lands, . . 6,894,000 
Miscellaneous sources, . 13,756,203 


Total Revenue, Dollars 237,111,792 


Of this sam the Northern States furnished 
162,009,285 dollars; the items of which 
were as follow :— 


Dutieson Commerce, . . 144,798,057 
Sales of Public Lands, . . 6,294,000 
Miscellaneous sources, . . 10,317,223 


Total amount, Dollars 162,009,285 

The Southern States furnished 53,28 1,742 
dollars, viz.— 

Duties on Commerce, . . 

Miscellaneous sources, . . 


£9,849, 667 
3,480,073 


Total amount, Dollars 53,281,749 

The Northern States, therefore, have 

furnished more than three guurtcrs, and the 

Southern States less than one quarter, of 
the National Revenue. 


The principal miscellaneous sources of re- 
venue were luternal Dutics, Duties on Post- 
age, and Dividends on the Bank Stock, be- 
longing to the United States. On anaverage, 
about two thirds of Internal Duties were 
collected from the Northern States. . The 
Duties on Postage once netted au annual 
income of from 60 to 70 thousand dol!ars. 
But the expense attending the exteusion of 
the Post Oilice establishmeut in t!e Sou//- 
ern States, has to/ally anuthilated this 
branch of the revenue. 


Surely the writer happened to trans- 
cribe by accident, a passage from soine 
Statement of the Financial Revenue of 
the late French Governnicot, when he 
peaned this last affirmation, Is it pos- 
sible that America shou! heve advanced 
so far in the road to ruin, in bedience to 
her Gallic Dictator? author adds, 

From March 4th, 1780, te Decomber 
31st, 1810, the Northern States poid early 
40 millions moze, and the Southern States 
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more than 40 millions /ess, than their re- 
spective shares of the national expenditure. 
In other words, in the shor! space of 22 
years, the Northern States have spent nearly 
Forty in paying the 
debts of their Southern brethren. 

Upwards of 166 million dollars then is 
the price, which the Northern States have 
paid as a nation, and in their notional ca- 
pacities, for a 25 years connexion with the 
Southern States. In this loss, let it be 
distinctly remembered, is included nothing 
bui the joss of the Revenue. We have 
not enquired of our merchants, the loss 
which they have sustained by the annihila- 
tion of Commerce; of our farmers, the 
value of the produce, which has rotted on 
their hands; vor of our mechanics, the 
worth of the time they have spent in idle- 
ness. Yet the losses, sustained by these 
individuals, from the restrictive 
tem aloue, cannot have fallen short of 
Ont Hunprep Forty or 
Dotrars. 

Without serutinizing too closely into 
the iutegers of this calculation, we pre- 
sume, that, it discloses a part of those 
causes which have drained America of 
her circulating medium, so closely, that 
paper money is issued by individuals so 
low in value as two-shilling tokens. 
When we say drained, we mean to 
include an impeded supply, or non-re- 
ception. 

As this pamphlet is not likely to meet 
the eye of many readers in Britain, we 
have endeavoured to set before those 
who honour us with perusal, an impar- 
tial view of its principal contents; for, 
as to speculation on matters purely local, 
and on guu-boats built to answer tem- 
porary or personal purposes, they are 
not of general interest enough to occupy 
our pages: neither shall we presume to 
judge on the remedy proposed, by this 
writer, or on the propriety, or possibility 
of applying it.- 

But we call the attention of those who 
assume the character of partizans of 
America, in Europe, to these facts. 
They will do well to ruminate on them 
with the greatest inteasity and forecast. 

A few years willdetermine whether 
the whole of America retains its preseut 
form ; we think it has but barely es- 
caped a dissolution, and that a short 
time longer of warfare would have had 
very important consequences, We think 
too, that these considerations greatly 
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affect the influence of America as a 
state, and must diminish that influence 
among the cabinets of Europe. If they 
may have the good fortane to act as bea- 
cons to European conutries in which 
the principles, and balancings of repre- 
sentation cannot possibly be understood, 
by reason of their novelty, our wishes 
aud our gratification will be complete. 


The smallest improvement that our 
trans-atlantic brethren ought to draw 
from the state of their national affairs, 
is, the duty of treating the ‘ Old 
Country” with suitable deference and 
respect. We are not perfect: time has 
disarranged some part of the fabric of 
the British Coustitution: nevertheless, it 
does not become these yonuglings to 
never let them 
with Spenser’s 

Foolish Breere become so botd, 

As Sneb the good Oak, for that he is old. 
— 
Fragmenta Antiquitatis, or ancient Te- 
nures of Land, and Jocular Customs of 

Manors. Originally published by T. 

Blount, Esq. enlarged by Josiah Beck- 

with, Gent. F. A. S. with additions by 

H. M. Beckwith. 4to. price £2. 12s, 6d, 

Butterworth. London. 1815. 

Nor to be acquainted with the His- 
tory of Englund, is one mark of a mind 
not truly English: not to be aequainted 
with the manners of our forefathers, is 
to be ignorant of a principal part of the 
History of England. For, however, the 
laws enacted may have a leading in- 
fluence in forming the character ofa 
people, yet, beyond all doubt, the ci- 
vil and domestic customs, prevalent, 
and patronized, transmitted by tradi- 
tion from father to son, obeyed every 
year, with the returning season, re- 
newed with every renewal of a lease, 
associated with the idea of duty as su- 
perior or inferior, as holding of a ma- 
nor, or holding in fee simple, as de- 
pendant or independant,—these, with 
their infinite varieties could not fail of 
impressing the mind of every man with 
a sense of his condition, and of form- 
ing his conduct, suitably to it. It was 
wise in antient ages to empower Free- 
holders, and Freeholders, only, tu elect 
the national representatives: and this, 
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although it be true, that many copy- 
holders are equally independeat of lordly 
and predominant influence. 

It is still wise ; although we know that 
many who do suit and service aecord- 
ing to the custom of the manor, exceed 
in point of property and integrity those 
who enjoy a voice which implies political 
power. For, it is not in’ the human 
heart, to be intirely insensible to obli- 
gations; and obligations may be con- 
ferred, no less by understood kindness, 
than by actual service; to say nothing 
of that powerful feeling arising from 
self, and terminating in self, which 
promps a desire for the return of My 
Lord, or of his friend, to that honoura- 
ble station which he most respectfelly, 
aud hambly, and generously, solicits 
from the public confidence. 

The principle of personal indepen- 
dence is carried to a great extent, in 
our day; it is difficult to say, whether 
it be not indulged to an extreme; but, 
certainly it actuates the general popula- 
tion of Britain, so powerfully, that real 
patriots are sometimes almost ready to 
fear, whether it may not enfeeble the 
body politic. It is the interest of com- 
munities which desire to be powerful, to 
bind all members to the general body, 
by the closest union, and with the 
strongest bands, Every tendency to 
centrifuzal impetus is injurious ; whe- 
ther of the little to fly off from the great, 
or of the great to tly off from the little, 
For this, we are beholden to com- 
werce ; to the diffusion of knowledge, 
which informs every wan that his su- 
perior needs his services; and that, 
those services may meet their reward 
elsewhere. 

Could we suppose that these causes 
had acted, and continued to act, in the 
same direction as these which, in all 
ages, have attached the occupants to 
the soil, weshould infer, without hesita- 
tion, that the consequences would be fa- 
tal to liberty; for, though the indivi- 
duals might not have felt themselves 
altogether adscripti glebe, yet they 
would have found a satisfaction in the 
honours attained by their lords, and 
would have shared those honours, in 
idea, though not in reality. 

The service of a nobleman is, even 
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now, looked to, as a superiority; though 
the domestics of a simple Esquire may 
be more happy. The nobleman, in his 
turn, considers holding of the crown, as 
a distii:ction not to be abandoned, if he 
can trace it in the line of his ancestors, 
The very beginning of Mr. Blount’s book 
demonstrates this; for it refers to the 
various modes of holding from the 
Crown, among which, that of * Grand 
Serjeanty” is pre-eminent. This con- 
sists of such services as a man ought to 
do in his proper person to the King, as 
—to carry his banner, his lance, or ta 
lead his army: at his coronation—to 
bear his sword, or to be his marshall: 
or to render him personal services ; as 
—to be his sewer, his carver, or his but- 
ler ;—it is a special service performed 
to the King, For this reason, previous 
to a coronation, there is usually a Court 
of Claims, by which precedence is ad- 
justed, honors are ascertained, fees are 
determined, and duties are regulated. 
The highest officers of the realm are, 
now, mostly laid aside, except on ex- 
traordinary occasions, as a coronation, 
the trial of a peer, a peeress, or other 
signal canse. The Lerd High Steward 
of England, the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain of England, and some others, are, 
now, exercised only pro tempore. 

It is not easy to determine which 
among our great efticers are derived 
from the Britons, and which from the 
Saxons; anditis a defect in Mr. Blount’s 
book, though absolutely unavoidable in 
his day, that it contains no reference to 
what the Welsh laws and traditions fur- 
nish on this subject, and but little of 
what they furnish on other subjects. 
The Saxous and their folkmote, seem to 
be the writer's highest authority. After 
the Grand Serjanties periormed by of- 
fice, follow those performed in respect 
of Manors, lands or tenements, which 
are not restricted to Curonations, but 
are demandable on a variety of occasions. 
A great part of the value of this volume 
depends on its accuracy in this divi- 
sion; for though most of these tenures 
have been superseded, or abrogated, 
yet there remain some which are open 
to dispute. 

The principal value of this register, 
however, is the insight it affords inte 
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the sentiments of former times : almost all 
these holdings bear some reference to 
war: ‘*Sucha one finds a horse, and ha- 
bergeon, (coat of mail) a sword, a lance, 
an iron head-piece. and a whittle, at his 
own proper costs. Such another fol- 
lows our Lord the King in his army in 
England, with a bow and arrows, at his 
own cost, for forty days: and after- 
wards at the cost of our Lord the King.” 
Another holds land by the Serjeanty 
of leading the foot soldiers of the county 
of Suffolk into Wales, as often as it 
should happen that the King should go 
into those parts with his army.” Now 
we had much rather hear nothing about 
any such going of the king with his 
army: he is welcome to go thither in 
his post-chaise, with a suitable retinue 
of domestic attendants ; but—with an 
army ?—No, 

The Barony of Burgh, on the sands, 
in the eounty of Cumberland, with di- 
vers other manors and lands in that 
county, were antiently held by the ser- 
vice of Cornage ; that is, of blowing a 
horn, when any invading force of the 
Scots approached the border. We give 
this custom, also, leave to fall into com- 
nlete desuetude: for as to any invading 
force—except as to places and pensions, 
according to what, in our younger days, 
inflamed every sturdy patriot, not ex- 
cluding the meek Dr. Johnson! 
~ The Union of the West and the North 
has most happily strengthened this 
kingdom, beyond calculation; and to 
Jeel this, we have only to look back to 
what were the duties of our earls and our 
wardens along the borders, in former 
days: the heads of counties through 
which the mail coach now passes, laden 
with travellers, who never once think 
of paying “ black mail,’’ or of petition- 
ing for the protection of ‘ the Erle” and 
his foresters, or of listening to the warn- 
ing of danger from the blast of the horn, 
The Percie and the Douglas now’shake 
hands in the House of Lords, and find a 
Minister, or an Oppositionist, as opinion 
may incline them, a better object of 
chase, than all the deer, if any remain, 
on the now cultivated Cheviots. 

The times are changed, since Ed- 
burton, in the county of Bucks, was a 
royal manor, (in William the First’s 
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time) and certain virgates of land here 
were given by the King, that the owner 
should find litter, or straw, for the King’s 
bed, when he came there.” Our beg 
gars, now, lie as well as the King lay, 
formerly : yet, we feel inclined to hope, 
that special care was taken of this ser- 
vice, as there was of many others, that 
it should not become burdensome, by 
his Majesty’s too frequent visits.— 
So William Alesbury, held lauds in 
Alesbury, by finding, (among other 
things) three eels for the King when he 
should come to Alesbury in the winter, 
and two green geese in summer ;—by 
special proviso, however, this was not 
to exceed three times in any one year. 
Three eels, and two green geese, were 
something, though hardly worth the 
King’s journeying to Alesbury to fetch; 
but, what shall we say to the tenure of 
Shrivenham, in Berks. where lands were 
held by the holder’s coming before the 
King, whenever in his progress he 
should pass by Fowyeare’s Mill-bridge, 
in Shrivenham, bringing him two white 
capons, aud addressing him with the 
following singular speech, ‘* Eece, Do- 
mine, istos duos capones, quos alias 
habebis, sed non nunc.”’—* Behold, my 
Lord, these two capons, which you 
shall have another time, but not now.” 
Surely, this was playing fast and loose 
with royalty ; and, for a reason different 
from that in the former case, we can- 
not advise his Majesty to pass very 
often by the Mill-bridge, in Shriv- 
enham. 

There is scarely a necessary article 
of domestic use or convenience that it 
is not obligatory on some holder of lands 
under the crown, to find for the accom- 
modation of his Majesty : even his spurs, 
and one spur ; his oblations of one penny 
at a certain altar: his cloak and hood; 
—perhaps the travelling great coat of 
those days :—on mention of which, Mr. 
Beckwith takes occasion to observe, 
that ‘‘ very many of the ancient tenures, 
however they may now appear silly, ri- 
diculous, absurd, indecent, and even 
immoral, were not originally founded in 
whim and caprice, but were founded, 
and may be even defended, upon the 
ground of necessity, conveniency, good 
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are with difficulty reconciled to this as- 
sumption, 
cessity, conveniency, or good policy, 
in the tenure, by presenting a snow- 
ball on Midsummer-day, and a growing 
rose at Cliristmas. And if it had been 
irne, that atenure did exist, by gather- 
ing the Queen’s wool off the bushes ia 
a certain district, that also is with dif- 
ficulty reconciled to necessity, conveni- 
ence, or good policy. The error how- 
ever, originated in a mistranslation. 


A much more serious question of 
holding, with an answer equally serious, 
is recorded of 

Surrey, the Earidom of. 

Tn the 6th year of King Edward I. (an- 
no 1278) after the making the statute of 
Quo Warranto in the parliament held at 
Gloucester, the King, by his justices, ques- 
tioning certain of his great subjects by 
what title they held their lands; among 
others, John Earl Warren and Surrey, 
being called, aud demanded by what war- 
raut he held his, shewed them an old 
sword, and unsheathiug it, said, “ Behold, 
“my lords, here is my warrant; my ar- 
“eestors coming into this land with Wil- 
“liam the Bastard, did obtain their lands 
“ by the sword, and J am resolved by the 
“ sword to defend them, against wlomso- 
“ever shall endeavour to dispossess me: 
“for that King did not himself couquer 
“the land, and subdue it, but our proge- 
“ nitors were sharers aud assistants there- 
“in.” 

This resolute answer put an end to 
the enquiry, the commission ‘reported 
progress,” but policy withheld it from 
sitting again.” 

Among tie most useful purposes of 
works hke this before us, is, that of 
ascertaining the true meaning of words 
which occur in our elder writers. It 
has often been thrown as a reproach on 
the Cott of England, that its Kings 
provided for their profiigate pleasures, 
by the tenures of some of their lands: 
and certain writers have translated the 
serjeanty ‘* custodiendi meretrices in 
curia Domini Regis” inthe most offen- 
sive terms afforded by the English lan- 
guage. Now what was the fact ? 

The other estate holden by this tenure, 
was the manor of Catteshill, in Godalming, 
‘listant about four miles from the court at 
Guildford, Ranulph de Broce, already 
spoken of as guardian of the heir of Tes- 
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tard, had a grant of this manor from King 
Hienry IL, to hold by the service of * ostia- 
rius in camera domini Regis.” Edeline, 
his daughter, aud Stephen de Turnham 
her husband, held it by the same service, 
Robert de Gatton, who married a grand- 
daughter and co-heir of Steplicn’s is called 
“marescbalius custodiendo meretrices de 
curia dowini Regis,” aud “ marescha!lus 
duodecim puellarum que sequuntur curiam 
domini Regis.” Hamo de Gatton, bis son 
and heir, “ mareschallus meretricum cum 
dominus Rex venerit in illis partibus,” and 
“ ostiarius camere Regis.” Elamo the 
younger, “ mareschailus de communibus 
de feeminis sequentibus hospitium domini 
Regis.” Robert de Northwode, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Daughter and heir of the 
jast Hamo, and died seised of this manor 
in $4 Edw. IIL, anno 1360, is stiled, “os 
tiariusin camera Regis.” Joan and Agnes, 
daughters and at length heirs of Robert, on 
a partition made between them in 37 Edw. 
iL. are said to have holden by the service 
of “ mareschallus in hospitio Regis.” Af- 
ter which we hear no more of it, except 
that Nicholas Hering, who married Agues, 
claimed in her right the office of usher ‘Os- 
tiarius) of the Kirig’s chamber at the Coro- 
nation of Richard If., but the consideration 
thereof was postponed. 

What we collect from all this is, that the 
oftice of Marshal of the King’s household, 
as often as the court resides at Guildford, 
was executed by the lords of the manors 
of Poyle and Catteshill, who held their 
lands by this tenure ; and that though they 
are respectively stiled, in ditferent records, 
Marshal of the King’s court, Marshal of 
the King’s household, and Ostiarius or 
usher of the King’s chamber, their office 
was one and the same; it being part of the 
office of Marshal, by himseif or deputy, ta 
keep thie door of the King’s chamber. We 
learn moreover that it was part of their 
duty (as often as the King came inte those 
parts, not otherwise) to provide 
servants for the meaner offices of the Louse- 
hold, and that these women servauts were, 
on different occasions, calied by diferent 
names, and amongst the rest by that of me- 
retrices; which last hath given occasion, 
it seems, to ludicrous retlectious on the 
court of that time, as if the grants of the 
Prince had been made subservient to his 
pleasures. Whereas, in truth, the word 
merctrices was bere used in an inditferent 
sense, and agreeably to the kuown import 
of the word mereo or mereor, from which 
it is derived, as a general description of 
such women as served for hire, ani who, 
in the present instance, are accordingly 
called, 3 the different records, puelia; 
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Communes femine, and lotrices, the service 
here spoken of bemg, after all, vo other 
than this, viz. that whereas the court, in 
those days, was frequently removed to 
Guildford, certain persons, who held im- 
mediately of the King in thet neighbour- 
hood, were obliged, by the terms of their 
respective grants, to provide, as often as 
this should happen, a certain number of 
female servants for the laundry and other 
inferior offices of the household. 


In like manner, the most offensive 
sense possible, has been put on the 
term mercheta mulierum ;—from not 
ce nsidering the different customs of 
countiics. 


Many estates Th the manor of Great Tey, 
ia the county of Essex, were subject to the 
mercheta mulierum, which custom has 
commonly been supposed to be a right 
which the Lord had of passing the first 
wight after marriage with his female vil- 
lin. “ The best historians,” says Mr. As- 
tle, “as well as several foreign authors, 
have given many marvellous particulars 
concerning this custom; but on diligent 
eaquiry, Lam of opinion, that this kind of 
intercourse Letween the lord aud his fe- 
male villa never exisied. Jam persuaded 
the mercheta was a compact between the 
Jord of the manor aad bis villan, for the 
redemption of an offence commiticd by the 
unmarried daughter of his vassal; but 
more generally it wasa fine paid by a soke- 
man, or a villan, to his lord, for a licence 
to marry his daughier; and if the vassal 
gave her away without obtaining such 
cence, he was lisble to pay a fine. The 
probable reason of the custom appears to 
have been this. Persons of low rank re- 
siding on an estate, were geverally either 
ascripti glebae, or were subjected to some 

pecies of service similer to the ascripti 
gleba ; the tenants were bound to reside 
on the estate, and to perform several ser- 
vices to the lord, As women necessarily 
followed the residences of their husbands, 
the consequence was, that when a woman 
of Jow rank married a stranger, the lord 
was deprived of part of his live stock ; he 
therefore required a fine to indemnify him 
for the joss of his property. In process of 
time, this composition was thrown into the 
azgregate sum of quit rents, as appears by 
au ancient survey of this manor.” 


Now tous, itappears, that this fine was 
a very natural consequence of the prac- 
tice of the bridegroom’s buying his 
bride. This obtains in many countries 
at this day, anda young woman would 
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think herself extremely dishonoured and 
under-valued by her lover, did he not 
offer a good price for her:—** What! 
did not he think her worth more than 
that?” The antiquity of this custom 
reaches up to the days of Jacob and 
Rachael; it cannot, therefore be dis- 
puted, But nothing seems more natu- 
ral than to make the Lord a partaker in 
this honorary purchase money, and at 
the time when he was informed of the 
marriage, to compliment him with a 
portion of the honour done to the family, 
and to alk its patrons. We need not 
say, that the present usually returned, 
might exceed the value of the partici- 
pation in this amobyr, or ‘price of a 
virgin,” or ‘maiden rent,” the 
Welsh laws denominate it. Ht gradually 
became a fine, i. e. a fixed sum. 


We frequently hear the word “fealty” 
used, yet few persons know in what the 
ceremony of swearing fealty consisted, 
Says our author, 


West Twyford, County of Middleser. 


Bartholomew de Capella was lord of this 
manor ia 1251. Sir William Payuelt 
swore fealty for it in 1281. 

Fealty is the same as fidelitas in Latin; 
and when a free tenant was to do fealty to 
uis ford, he was to hold his right hand 
upou a book, and say thus: © Know ye 
“this, my Lord, that I will be faithful and 
“true unto you, and faith to you will bear 
“for the tenements which { claim to hold 
“ of you, and that I will lawfully do to you 
“the customs and services which I ought 
“ to do at the terms assigned. So help me 
“ God and his saints.” But he was not to 
kneel nor make such humble reverence as 
in homage; and fealty might be done be- 
fore the steward of the court, but homage 
could only be done to the lord himself. 

In violation of their fealty, it appears 
that the ancient tenants would some- 
times plot against their Lords, of which 
a remarkable instance occurs in 

Rochford, County of Essex. 

On King’s Hill, in Rochford, in the 
county of Essex, on every Wedneday morn- 
ing next after Michaelmas-day at cocks 
crowing, there is by antient custom a court 
held by the lord of the honour of Raleigh, 
which is vulgarly called the Lawiess 
Court. The steward and suitors whisper 
to each other, and have no candles, nor 
any pen and ink, but supply that office 
wiih a coal; and he that owes suit or sers 
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vice thereto, and appears not, forfeits to 
the Jord double his rent, every hour he is 
absent. The court is called Lawless, be- 
cause held at an unlawful or lawless hour, 
or quia dicta sine lege. The title of it in 
the Court Rolls runs thus to this day. 


Kino’s-Hiut, 
in 
Curia de domino Rege, 
Dicta sine lege, 
Tenta est ibidem 
Per ejusdem consuetudinem ; 
Aute ortum solis, 
Luceat nisi polus, 
Nil scribit nisi colis. 
Totius voluerit, 
Gallus ut cantaverit ; 
Per cujus solum sonitum 
Curia es summonita. 
Clamat clam pro Rege, 
In curia sine lege, 
Et nisi cito veverint 
Citius poenituerint ; 
Et nisi clam accedant 
Curia non attendat; 
Qui venerit cum lumine 
Errat in Regimine, 
Et dum sunt sine Jumine 
Capti sunt in crimiue 
Curia siue cura 
Jurati de injuria, 

Tenta ihidem die Mercurii (ante diem) 
proximi (r. proxime or proximo) post fes- 
tum Saueti Michaelis Archangeli, ano 
regui Regis, &c. 

This Lawless Court is imperfectly men- 
tioned by Camden in his Description of 
Essex ; who says, this servile attendance 
was imposed on the tenants of that manor, 
for conspiring, at the like unseasonable 
time to raise a commotion. 


Tradition says, the conspiracy was 
against the Lord, that instead of meet- 
ing to plot his detriment, the tenants 
were ever after bound to meet to pray 
for his welfare. Mr. Beckwith, ob- 
serves, that Mr. Blount in 1679, men- 
tions the cnstom. We can inform him 
that the whispering post,’’ is still pre- 
served, and kept painted white, that it 
may be seen in the dark, that the te- 
nants still assemble, but as we guess, 
Essex folk being nothing overfond of 
very long prayers, they contrive to 
make the cock crow long before day- 
break, by placing a couple of game 
cocks within hearing of each other, and 
of the party, so that their pious orisons 
conclude in good time to meet a hot sup- 
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per, which is preparing, to reward and 
enliven their devotion. 


There is another use that may be 
made of such works, which is, as records 
of the prices of sundry articles and com- 
modities in antient time: from which, 
with other circumstances, we infer the 
state of the arts of civilization, cf know- 
lecge, and of the people. We finda 
herse valued at five shillings, for the 
king’s service, a bow at éwo shillings, 
an «arrow at three-penee, a pair of gilded 
spurs at sax-pence, one third of an 
ounce of silk at five-pence, making fifs 
teen-pence the value of the ounce. But 
especially we notice payments made in 
foreign productions, as in pepper, which 
occurs frequently, 

But pepper was no natural produc- 
tion of this country: whence then did 
our ancestors procure it, and by what 
means? It could only be by commerce, 
and that implies an intercourse with fo- 
reign countries, and with the East. In 
some tenures, the quantity is half a 
pound ; in others only three grains ; 
which certainly is the origin of the mo- 
dern never demanded ‘‘ pepper corn 
rent.” 


There are many other things in this 
volume, interesting and entertaining to 
the student in the History of England, 
to the Antiquary, and especially to the 
Profession of the Law. The present is 
unquestionably the most complete edition 
of the work, but we regret that its 
price restricts it to the eminent in their 
profession. We could be glad to see 
this branch of study facilitated by being 
brought within the purchase of the 
many. For certain we are, that various 
laws once in force, and even now not 
repealed, can only be understood by re« 
ference to customs in popular practice 
at the time of their enactment: they were 
suitable then, though unsuitable now, 


The original author, Mr, Blount, was 
a laborious writer, (born A.D. 1619 
died December 26th, 1679). He was 
of Catholic descent, and appears to have 
been very zealous for his faith. The 
best account of him is, in Wood’s 
Athenee Oxoniensis. Mr. Beckwith 
the elder above thirty years ago, pub- 
lished an enlarged edition of Blount’s 
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Tenures; and his son has revised and 
superintended ihe present. 

The concluding chapter comprizes 
particulars of the coronation of King 
James Il: and also of their present 
Majesties: surely, an article prospec- 
tive as well as retrospective, 

The general disposition in support 
of County Histories, which prevails at 
this time, will contribute greatly to 
complete a work of this nature: as 
there are few counties which do not 
contain some customs peculiar and 
curious. We conld wish that a just and 
competent pen would compare with our 
English customs those which were es- 
tablished in Frauce, the oppression, in- 
justice, &e. &e. of which, turnished an 
inexhaustible source of clamour, in the 
early stages of the I'rench Revolution. 


The Revelttion of St. John the Di- 
vine LElucidated, from its commence- 
ment A. D. 96, to the overthrow of the 
French Empire under Napoleon Buona- 
parte, &e. By Rev. J. I. Holmes, A. M, 
2 vols. Svo. Price il. Is. Hatchard, 
London. 1815. 


A Posiscript to the Elucidation, con- 
taining remarks on Mr. Frere’s System 
of the Apocalypse. 


We have no design of writing on the 
Revelations: it is not from motives of 
policy, to decry the labours of uothers 
by way of preparing an advantageous 
iatroduction for a work of our own, that 
we express, occasionally, such reluctauce 
to admit those explanations of this se- 
ries of visions which wise and good men 
have furnished, It is simply, because 
as critics, and conversant with the sym- 
bolic language of Scripture and of anti- 
quity, we have not witnessed that appro- 
priation of this language, on which our 
eonviction can rest. We readily ex- 
press our obligation to gentlemen who 
have investigated the subject: we rea- 
dily acknowledge that some progress 
has been made towards yuderstanding 
the principal figures aud metaphors 
employed; but, in our opinjon, the en- 
quiry demands a preparation—not to 
say, an education, which very few have 
brought with them to"thestudy. If the 
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principles of interpretation have not 
been fixed, there can be no wonder that 
the interpretation, itself, has been vary- 
ing, shifting with every new occurrence, 
and directed here or there, not unlike a 
vessel without rudder or compass, driven 
by the changing breeze, 

The temptation to explore the Reve- 
lations is not confined to one age, or 
nation: it was equally active in the 
days of Luci:n, who describes an as- 
sembly of gloomy mortals met to enjoy 
predictions of evil to the Roman Em. 
pire, as it was among those who cun- 
fided in the same predictions when ap~ 
plied to the Roman Church, The Reve- 
lations, says Mr. Bruce, are a favourite 
reading in Abyssinia, though not very 
edifying : and certainly, they are fa- 
vourite among ourselves, where the 
question of edification eludes our powers 
of determination. We blame neithe: 
one nor the other. But, we could wish 
that both one and the other would 
make themselves acquainted with the 
language of the graphic arts, as em- 
ployed in the days of John the Divine ; 
and that they would restrict theinselves 
to those simple deductions and meanings 
to which such knowledge would lead 
then. 

When Mr. H. informs us, for in- 
stance, that ** the jasper and the sardine 
stone are the white and red carnelian” 
—and we read, ‘* he who sat on the 
throne was, to look upon, like a jasper 
and a sardine stone,”’ we discover in the 
phrase the idea of lis — being 
white and ruddy :—not yellow, like the 
Chinese; nor copper colour, like the 
American Indian; nor black, like the 
Negro ; but, white and red, like the 
European. Mr. H. asSerts, that the 
pure white of the former stone, will be 
ewblematic of the holiness of the Deity ; 
and the red of the latter stone, the co- 
lour of warmth and affection, will sym- 
bolize his love.” May, not, then, a man 
of another race, distinguished by a dif- 
ferent hue, be, both holy and affection- 
ate? And is not the Deity equally the 
Great Father of all? ‘* The hardness of 
the stone signifies that these perfections 
are unchangeable and eternal,” says 
Mr. H. This is an unwarrantable ad- 
dition :—The sacred writer alludes to 
no property beyond what was the sub- 
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ject of sight—* to look upon” ;—and, 
were it not profane, we might just as 
well refer the hardness of these stones 
to hardness of heart : which ruins the 
mystery, of course, 


The proper mode by which to eluci- 
date this mysterious book, is not by 
rendering its terms and language still 
more mysterious ; but, by endeavouring 
to simplify them; to reduce them to 
fixed and intelligible import, to or- 
dinary acceptation. 

By way of explaining our meaning, 
and with no other purpose, we take the 
first series of prophecies as an exam- 
ple. The prophet is commanded to 
write the things he had seen (say, what 
he had been witness to, among the se- 
ven churches) : the things which are, 
[this particular scarcely any commenta- 
tor condescends to investigate]: and the 
things which shall be. Chap, i. 12, 
But, if the things existing at the date 
of the prophecy were inquired into, we 
should probably find that, then, and 
about that time, was a period of dis- 
tress—of distress in varied forms, by 
which the church and the world were 
afflicted. May not the first series of 
symbols allude to these? The opening 
of the first seal of the closed book in- 
troduces a ‘* white horse: and he who 
sat on him had a bow: and a crown 
was given to him : and he went forth 
conquering and to conquer.” Is this a 
symbolical description of PestrLeNcr ? 
——lIt is certain that the Pestilence 
is ever active in the East : — it 
is certain also that the Orientals 
call the pestilence God’s arrows;’— 
the dart of Almighty God’’—* God’s 
arrows are plague, pestilence and fa- 
mine, and these are irresistible.”’ [Comp. 
FraGMeEnts, to Calmet’s Dict. No 179.] 
This seems to be the intention of the 
sacred writer, Psalm 91. 5. ‘‘ God shall 
defend thee from the pesti/ence, the ar- 
row that flieth,&c. Thesymbolical figure 
in the Revelatious, then, bears a bow, in 
reference to this metaphor of the arrow. 
The second seal introduces a red horse, 
and his rider received power to take 
peace from the earth, and to cause that 
men should kill one another: and there 
was given to him a great sword.”’ Is 
this a personification of War ?—the 
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fire-coloured horse, the great sword, 
&c. imply as much, The third seal 
opens with a figure on a black horse : 
his rider had a pair of balances in his 
hand—and a voice charged him—‘‘ a 
measure of wheat for a penny: three 
measures of barley for a penny : and see 
thou hurt not the oil and wine.” Is 
this Famine? Are we to understand 
the charge given him as_ implying 
—‘* itis the disposition of Famine to 
extirpate all mankind ; but thy commis- 
sion extends not to éhat: the scarcity 
shall be so great that a man by daily Ja- 
bour shall be able to procure himself only 
one sixteenth part of what is the daily 
allowance of a slave : weigh out that pit- 
tance ; (Comp. Lev. xxvi. 26. Ezek, xxiv. 
10, 16.] but spare the olives and vines.” 
The third seal is marked by ‘‘a pale 
horse, his rider’s name is Death, and 
Hades follows him—to kill with the 
sword, and with hunger, and with death, 
and with wild beasts.”” Js this Persr- 
cuTION ? We had War and Famine be- 
fore ; but the martyrs were slain, as gla- 
diators were, in the Arena, by the sword, 
they were starved to death in prisons, 
they were exposed to wild beasts at the 
public games. And this gives a light 
on the singular expression to ‘kill with 
death,” chap. ii. 23. will kill her 
children with death :’’ all killing is with 
death, but all killing is not with Perse- 
cution. This intredaces the fifth seal 
which shews the souds (not spirits) of 
those who were slain for the word of 
God,—i. e. who died by persecution, 
and who complain that punishment has 
not followed the guilt of their destruc 
tion; they are advised to prolong their 
patience :—The sixth seal discloses the 
punishment they implored: an Eartu- 
QUAKE (another mode of death), buries 
their persecutors iu ruin. The order, 
then, is, Pestilence on a white horse, 
War on a flame coloured horse, Famine 
on a black horse, Persecution on a pale 
horse ; then complaints from the perse« 
cuted, and the punishment of the per- 
secutors by Earthquake. But this is 
very different from the manuerin which 
the present writer understands these 
symbols, He says concerning the first 
seal, 


The white colour of the horse represents 
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the internal political character of Pagan 
Rome, and deuotes it to be in a prosperous 
or triumphant state. 

“ And he that sat on him had a bow.” 
The bow is the instrument through which 
the arrow, a missile weapon, is discharged 
ata distaut object. As the arrow, shot by 
the rider, flies considerably beyond the 
horse, or political empire, on which he is 
seated, the bow is a fil emblem to denote 
the invasion of foreigu countries. But the 
pegan warrior here is not represented as 
shooting the arrow, but merely ho!diny the 
bow; which imp'ies thet pagan Rome ra- 
ther possessed the means of external 
triumph, than greatly exercised ifs power 
ia the subjugation of other countris dur- 
ing the predicted period of this seal. 

Concerning the second seal, he says, 

The word here transjated “ red,” signi- 
fies in Greek, fiery ; au apt embiem of fa'se 
religious zeal. The fiery red co'our of this 
horse desotes the empire, therefore, to le 
in a state of religious animosity. The 
power given to pagan Rome to tike peace 
from the eorth, implies that pagan Rome 
was tie original or principal cause of this 
contention, “ That they shou'd kill one 
another.” This evidently imports civil 
war. It being the object of the prophecy 
to show the removal of the obstactes to the 
gospel, and the triamphs of Christ and his 
church, the two opposite parties iu this re- 
ligious contention can only be Pagans and 
Jews. ‘* Aud there was given to hima 
great sword.” ‘The sword is an emblem of 
war; but here it is giveu after they had 
killed one another ; and consequently af- 
ter a war between the Pagans and Jews 
had terminated. Uence, undess this sword 
be perfect!y uscless, it is the emblem ofa 
second and more dreadfui war between the 
sime parties after an imterval of peace. 
And the great sword being given to pagau 
Roine, iufers that the powerful meaus of 
victory were placed in the hands of the 
Pagaus. 

The third seal he thus explains : 

The balances, or yoke, bemg in the 
hand of Pagan Rome, shows that whatever 
articles are ivpified by the wheat, &e. were 
sold by it; and that Roman Pagans were 
the cause of the oppression ander which 
the empire groaned, and became black 

with mourning. The balances or yoke 
being hetd in the hand, and there being no 
men‘ion 0° war or the sword, demoustrates 
this to describe a state of mourning 
arising from civii onpress ou, aud therefore 
allows ihe seal, reloting chiefly to fo- 
enemies, to coutinue in partial opera- 
jon. 
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A penny was the daily pay of a labour- 
ing men, aud a measure or chwnix of 
wheat was merely sufficient for his daily 
bread. As all the other necessaries of life 
were to be purchased, this indicates that 
the articles symbolized by the wheat, &e. 
were comparatively dear. fudced, sixteen 
cheenices of wheat were usually sold for a 
penny. 

From his description of the fourth 
seal we can only extract a part : 

The word here translated pa/e, signifies 
pale saliow hue, like grass burut up; and 
inmplies that the Roman empire should ap- 
pear ina deathlike, cadaverous state. The 
aame of the rider is here said to be Death, 
to siguify that dreadfal mortality was the 
distinguishing feature of pagan Rome at 
this time. The Greek word translated 
Tiell, is the same as that from which “ he 
descended into hell,” in the Apostles’ creed, 
is takea, aud does not mean the place of 
torment, bat the dark and invisible state 
of the dead, whether good or bad. It may 
be properly rendered by, the grave. Hell, 
orthe grave, used in oppesifion to the vio- 
lent death of the sword, will symbolize the 
awful visitations of Providence, such as fa- 
mine, pestilenc:, auc wild beasts. By hell, 
or the grave, following pagan Rome, it is 
inferred, that the slaughterous wars of this 
seal would be naturaliy closely followed by 
these provideutial calamities. 

Mr. Holmes supports his opinion by 
adducing apprepriate historical testi- 
mouy ; in this he is certainly right ; 
but, we humbly conceive that there is 
no need for marking particular days 
“¢ (23rd of February 303)" as the begin- 
ning, or ending of these shadowy beings : 
it is enough that they symbolize events 
included in the time of the ten persecu- 
tions ; and shew, that after the perse- 
cutions had closed, the heathen super- 
stitiogs and power were shaken, and dis- 
placed, as by an earthquake ; to the in- 
expressible terror of those who had 
trusted in their idol divinities, 

If we have been obliged to differ 
from this elucidator at the beginning of 
his work, we are much more obliged toex- 
press our disseut from him, in its pro- 
gres, He says ‘* the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael, (the 144,000). are proper symbols 
to denote all the nations of the Roman 
Empire” ;—the very reverse is the fact : 
——the Israelites were, forages, a distinct 
body even of Christians from the gen- 
tiles, He says, a second time, they 
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were—‘* ali the tribes. of the Roman 
world”; forgeting, that * no man 
could learn the song they sung,” but 
themselves: which is, in plain terme— 
the iicbrew language, was uncouth fo 
the Gentiles, and restricted ta the 
Jews : it was scarcely intelligible te 
other nations. We know, that Aria. 
fotle complained of it, as tortuous, and 
rugged: nay, ke could not so much as 
pronounce the name of the Metro- 
polis, Jerusalem, We know, that the 
Apostle, writing to the Corinthians, 
cautions them against the confusion 
which one who should accidentally enter 
the Church while they were discours- 
ing in a tongue (the I:ebrew ?) 
would find, unless the discourse 
were interpreted, Where then is the 
wonder that this song in the Revela- 
fions is peculiar to the Hebrews ? What 
astrange sense has our Author put on 
this circumstance! 

» And no man could learn that song, but 
the 144,000 which were redeemed from. the 
carth—Faith in Christ is the gift of God ; 
no one, at the period of the Reformation, 
could therefore rejoice in his full and free 
salvation, excepting those whose hearts he 
had converted and sanctified by his Holy 
Spirit, and who had thus become the re- 
deemed of the Lord, the heirs of everlast- 
ing glory. 

Mr. H. takes *‘ the Song of Moses,” for 
that in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus ! 
certainly, that is a song of Moses ; but 
far enough from being the song intend- 
ed; which Mr. H. wholly omits to no- 
tice ; althouzh the Apocalyptic writer 
marks it by,—‘** they sung—saying”— 

Great and marvellous are thy Works 
_ Lord God Almighty ! 

Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, 

And glorify thy name : thou only Holy® 


referring to the history of the Creation, 
&e. recorded by Moses. 


But, as singular an instance as we 
recollect of interpretation perverted by 
party feelings, is our author’s appliea- 
tion of thesong of Moses, in Exodus, 

It relates to that period of the British 
annals which occurs between the effusion 
of the vials, and the principal features of 
the song of Moses have been, merely 
changing the different nature of the over- 


throw of Pharaoh and Napoleon, fulfilled 
iu that of the latter, especially in the disas- 
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trous retreat from Moscow, to which the 
prediction chiefly refers, little doubt can 
remain that the above interpretation is cor- 
rect. 

As this song predicts the overthrow of 
Bonaparte and the deliverance of England, 
which by inference implies that of the 
other nations who do not form part of the 
subject of the prophecy, from the Gallic 
yoke; so the dances of Miriam seem to 
foretel the public rejoicings which have 
taken piace in this Country and others on 
this happy change effected “by the Al- 
mighty. 

None could rejoice more emphatically 
than ourselves, in the consequences of the 
battle of Waterloo: yet, to our shame 
be it spoken, we did not once discover 
the resemblance between our guns 
firing, our squibs and crackers, and il- 
lumiuations,—and the dances of Miriam. 
We never before perceived in that sub- 
lime Ode, which challenges all anti- 
quity, a prediction of the overthrow of 
Buonaparte, and the deliverance of Eng- 
land; nor should we have thought of 
applying that event to this event; fur- 
ther than as a motto to a discourse in- 
tended as an exhortation to praise : 
which might equally well suit another 
occasion, 

We hope to stand excused if we re- 
gret the labour bestowed on these vo- 
lumes. The writer has not even un- 
derstood the scenery of his subject. It 
might have been thought, that the mene 
tion of—the sea of glass—the altar of 
iucense—the golden altar—the temple 
—-the holy of holies—the ark—-the 
throne of God, @. e. the covering of the 
ark, &e. Xe.—all these things might 
surely have raised in the imagination of 
the Commentator, some idea of Holy 
Jerusalem : some suspicion that the 
scenery was Jewish, might have crossed 
a mind intent on ascertaining truth. 
We have not been able to discover this, 
in these volumes, Yet we scruple not 
to affirm, that until the symbols, the 
scenery, the accessories, be well under~ 
stood, and clearly ascertained, this 
book must continue sealed and obscure. 


It will never be imputed to us that we 
have taken Buonaparte under protection ; 
that the atheism, and violence of in- 
fidel France have lost any of their hor- 
rors in our estimation ; but, we think, to 
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find even Napoleon where he is not; 
to make him and his the subjects of 
ancient prediction, without irresistable 
evidence, is to do him too much honour, 
and too little to the sacred volume. We 
cannot forget the blunders of Whiston 
and others, who found Prince Eugene 
and Louis XIV. where Mr. H, finds the 
Duke of Wellington and the now dis- 
graced Emperor. The prince then 
complimented Whiston for discovering 
that ‘* he had the honour to have been 
known to St. John :” we recommend 
the example to his grace, and Mr. H. 
as the subject of it ; for, to say truth, 
his volumes abound with learning, and 
‘we Shall value them as a collection of his- 
torical data ; though, in our judgment, 
of learning mis-directed, and of histo- 
rical researches injudiciously applied. 


The astonishing events of late months 
_ have thrown a confusion over the appli- 
cation of these prophecies to the present 
time. Mr. Holmes has published a 
** Postscript” to his volumes, which 
confutes several assertions of Mr. Frere: 
Mr. F. has given notice of an addition 
to his work, which, most likely, will con- 
fute several assertions of Mr. H. 


This is not without its use: their er- 
rors will serve as cautions to others ; 
their real discoveries will gradually pre- 
pare the way for more correct interpre- 
tations, than have as yet appeared.— 
Truth gains, on the whole. Perhaps, 
Trath never gains more than by a friend- 
evllision of opinion :—Why not then, 
when this Series of Mysteries is the sub- 
ject? 

Whoever would understand the Re- 
yelations must bring with him a mind 
strongly imbued with Hebrew learning, 
a memory never at aloss for references to 
passages of the Old Testament, a perfect 
acquaintance with the rites, ceremonies, 
&e. of the Jewish Temple ; a competent 
acquaintance with the adaptation of 
symbolic language among both Jews 
and Gentiles, a knowledge of optics, 
natural history, general history, and 
philosophy, a power of penetrating into 
the peculiarities of idiom employed by 
the writer; and above all a cool perse- 
vering power of investigation, deter- 


mined to take notbing for granted, but 
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to examine every thing freely, and to be 
seduced neither by authority, nor by 
plausibihty ; neither by orthodoxy, nor 
by patriotism. 


Hints for establishing an Office in New- 
castle, for collecting and recording au- 
thentic Information relative to the State 
of the Collieries in its Neighbourhood, 
and the progress that has been made to- 
wards ascertaining the Nature and Con- 
sitution of the Strata below those Seams, 
to which the workings in this Country 
have been confined. By Wm. Thomas, 
Esq. To which are added, Observations 
on the necessity of adopting Legislative 
measures, to diminish the probability of 
the recurrence of Fatal Accidents in Col- 
lieries, and to Prolong the Duration of 
the Coal Mines of the United Kingdoms. 
By Wm. Chapman, Esq. Civil Engi- 
neer. Being Two Essays read at a Meei- 
ing of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Newcastle upon Tyne, and pub- 
lished by order of the Society, 8vo. pp. 
$4. Newcastle, printed. Baldwin and 
Co. London. 1815. 


THE importance of the Coal Trade to 


our country is so well understood, that | 


nothing need be said to enforce the con- 
viction of it. That alone gives a con- 
sequence to tracts relating to it; but 
lately, the humanity also of the public, 
has been deeply affected by events 
which have happened in the prosecution 
of this business, Never were the nation 
and the state less willing to lose subjects 
by scores, almost by hundreds: never 
were the sympathies of our countrymen 
less insensible to the cries of widows 
and orphans ; and never were the appre- 
hensions af the rational and the pious: 
more tenderly alive to the premature 
and sudden fate of the individuals them- 
selves. Every feeling heart has suffered 
on perusing accounts of disasters so 
dreadful as those which it is now our 
duty to introduce, These narrations 
speak for themselves. 


DREADFUL ACCIDENT. 
On Wednesday, May 8, an accident took 
place in Heaton Main Colliery, near New- 
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castle. In the course oftime the old workings 
had become entirely filled wiih water, 
which, at about haif-past tour o'clock ou 
Wednesday morning, broke through the 
roof, in the north-west part of the present 
colliery, (at a point where thestrata are dis- 
turbed by adyke,) and inundated the work- 
ings. Some df ihe men who were working 
near the spot where the water forced its 
entrance, ran iminediately to the shafts, 
aud happily escaped. On their way thes 
met Mr, Miller, the underviewer, and in- 
formed him of what bad happened , be 
ran to give the aisrm to the men who 
were working in the higher part of the 
pit, in bopes that they might be able to 
effect their escape also, but tins, alas! was 
not permitted. The water rushed in with 
dreadful rapidity, aud flowing naturally to 
the lowest parts of the workings, cut off 
the only means of escape by closing the 
lower mouth of the shafts, in which the 
water soon rose to the depth of 19 fathoms. 
The unhappy men lave thus either beeu 
overwhelmed and drowned in the torreit, 
or having retired to the higher part of the 
workings, which, itis said, is much above 
the level of the water iu the shafts, are at 
this moment pining in darkness and want, 
without hope of escape. Exertions are at 
this present moment makiig to endeaveur 


to reach the spot (where they are sup- } 


posed to be) from some other workings. 
Every feeling heart must sincerely wish 
them success. Three large engines (one 
of 180 horse power) are incessantly eni- 
ployed in endeavouring to draw the watei 
from the pit; but at three o'clock on the 
following day it still stood at 30 fathoms.— 
The old working which the workmen were 
opening was found quite dry, but filled 
with inflammable air. This willtake some 
time to expel, aud even then, we under- 
stand, the workmen will have a considera- 
ble way to cut before they reach the 
workings of the present colliery. Three 
days after the eugines began to gain upou 
the water, and have since continued te 
maintain their advantage. During the 
week the water has been reduced five 


fathoms in depth, so that there is a reasona- 


ble hope,the working willin no great length 
of time becleared.—The number of peopk 
who have perished is uow said to amount to 
75, viz. 41 men, and 34 boys. The whole 
stock of horses are lost. The number of 
men who escaped amounts to only nine or 
ten. | Many of the men below have left 
large families; Mr. Miller has left a wife 
and eight children. In the distance be- 
tween the back of Heaton and Benton 
Bridge, seven of the shafts belonging to 
the workings of Heaton Banks Colliery 
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have fallen in, presenting most frightful 
chasms. Of wany of these the surfoce 
presented not the least vestige, vor was 
their existence known in the neiehbour- 
hood. The oid collicry, we have heard, 
was obliged to be dist cutimued on accotmt 
of the influx of water. The first steam 
eugine used in this port ofthe Country was 
erected at Heaton, and most probably on 
this colliery. —Neacast! Chroncile, 

It should be understood, that the dis- 
tance of the spot where the w ter gushed 
in, frou the working shaft, by wich 
the mine was entered, was abcut a wile 
anderground; so that whatever spoed 
the men could make, the water had 
tine tu reach them, and in fact, did reach 
them ; the last man who was drawn np, 
stood up to his waist in water; bis ese 
cape was narrow indeed! The depth 
of the mine might be about eighty fae 
thows, where deepest. It should seem 
that some of the old shafts were filled 
up with earth and rubbish, sobdly 
eaough; while others were strougly 
floored or scaffolded over, at about 
thirty feet below the suriace, aud this 
thirty feet, only, was filled up with 
earth, leaving the underneath hollow, 
In the course of years, the sain water 
finding access to these hollows, hiled them, 
the lower workiugs approaching these 
reservoirs, without suspicion, and of 
course without caution, the coufiaed wa 
ter overcame the diminished resistauce, 
and burst forth in torrents. 


Scareely bad the public mind reco- 
vered this shock, when another, not 
occasioned by water, but by fice, took 
mace at Newbottle colliery, ow the river 
Wear, This shaft was nearly destitute 
of water: the mine was won about four 
years ago; one shaft, called the Success 
Pit, is about one Auudred and cight 
iathoms deep. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon of June 
2, a cloud of dust and smoke was seen to 
issue from the mouth of this shait, by 
which the workmen at bank were convin- 
ced that an explosion had taken place be- 
low ground, and in a few minutes one of 
the trappers, who was not above six years 
of age, cried out to be drawn up; he was 
quickly followed by fourteen men and boys, 
most of whom were shockingly scorched, 
four only having escaped the effect of the 
inflammable gas. But a short time was 
allowed to elapse before several intrepid 
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pitmen descended intu the mine, where 
they found the corpses of fifty-seven of their 
unfertunate fellow workmen stretched on 
the floor ;—some of whom appeared to be 
burned to death, but the greater number 
to have been suffocated by the after-damp, 
or 2zotic gas left by the combustion cf the 
hyd rogen with the oxygen gas. Some few 
still, retained sigus of life, but expired on 
being brought the atmosphesic air. 
From these circumstances it is @vicent the 
blast was partial; for many of the men had 
quitted the boards where they had been 
at work apparently unhurt, but met their 
fate on the waggon-way, being suffocated 
before they could reach the shaft. Of the 
nineteen horses in the mine, six only were 
killed; those in the stables having survived, 
for the air-courses were soon restored. It 
is asserted that the inflammable air which 
éccasioned the disaster, issued from an ad- 
joining waste carelessly holled into in the 
eourse of working, but this point has not 
as yet been ascertained. 


In about three weeks afterwards, an 
explosion of the same nature took place, 
at Sheriff Hill, occasioned both by fire 
and water; of which this is the account 
given. 


Another Dreadful Accident. 


We are sorry it should so soon again be 
our painful duty to have to record another 
of those melancholy accidents which have 
80 frequently of late occurred in our coal- 
mines. On the morning of June 27, an 
explosion of inflammable air took place 
in the Isabella pit, at Sheriff-hill colliery, 
by winch Mr. Fogget, viewer, Robert Fog- 
get, uuderviewer, George Fogget, deputy 
everinan; Jolin Scott, overman; William 
Wind, Nicholas Codling, George Rich- 
ardsou, and James Young, deputy over- 
man: also George Wind, and Hagh 
Barker, boys, were unfortunately killed. 

During the night of the 6th, a fall of 
the root, accompanied by a feeder of water, 
took piace; the water passing into the dip 
workings, filled them up so.as to obstruct 
the current of air, and an accumulation of 
the hydrogen gas ensued. When Mr. 
Scott, the overman, went down the fol- 
lowing morning, he observed that the ven- 
tilation of the mine was nearly suspended, 
and immediately stopped the pit’s crewfrom 
going in to work, until he could investigate 
the cause of the stagnation. This he ef- 
fected in a short time, and restored the 
ventilation partially. He then sent to Mr. 
Fogget for his advice and assistance, who 
went down the pit without loss of time, ac- 


companied by his two brethers, the parties 


above named, and John Ledger, a boy. 
Had Mr. Scott not acted with this caution 
and judgment, it is more than likely that 
the lives of the whole of the crew would 
have been lost. Mr. Fogget, accompanied 
by John Scott and the other parties, then 
proceeded into the workings to make such 
a change ‘n the ventilation as would re- 
store the pit to a safe working state again. 

While they were employed in this ope- 
ration, the hydrogen gas backed against the 
current of atmospheric air, and exploded 
at the lights which were placed to wind- 
ward of the foul part of the workings. Mr. 
Geo. Fogget being ill, was obliged to leave 
his two brothers and their companions be- 
fore the accident happened, and nearly 
reached the bottom of the pit, accompanied 
by Robert Copeland, who was employed 
in the rail-way, when they feit the shock by 
an éxplosion. They immediately returned, 
and hed proceeded to within 200 yards of 
the place where GeorgeFogget had left his 
brothers, when Copeland found it imprac- 
ficable to go further with safety on account 
of the afierdamp. He then advised George 
Fogget to return with him to give the 
alarm, but this he refused to do, and per- 
aisted in going in-by to look after his bro- 
thers, and James Young, his son-in-law. 
He unfortunately fell a victim to his exer- 
tions; he died of suffocation, and his body 
was found lying beside those of his two 
brothers. 

John Ledger, the only survivor, was 
within 20 yards of the candles at which 
the hydrogen fired, and saw it fire; he 
was slightly hurt, but, from the effect of 
the afierdamp, \ay about ten hours in a 
state of insensibility before he could be 
rescued from his perilous situation.—(New- 
castle-paper 


What can we add to these facts ? 
It is not enough that men are found, 
who voluntarily venture their lives in 
these subterranean workings : the com- 
munity is ealled on to see that all pos- 
sible protection be afforded them: that 
a preserving hand, so far as human 
power ean be deemed preserving, is ex- 
tended; for their own sakes, for their 
families’ sakes, for the nation’s sake. 
This has been felt at Neweastle, as it 
might have been expected ; and to that 
feeling we owe the pamphlet on our ta~ 
ble. We conceive that a local know- 
ledge of places and circumstances is abe 
solutely necessary to authorize an opie 
nion on the subject ; and as we cannot 
pretend to ¢Agt, to the extent required, 
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we think it but justice to hear the re- 
port of better judges, and to stand by 
silent. For it is not enough to lement 
these occurrences ; every exertion within 
human power aud skill must be faithfully 
made to PREVENT them: and such is 
in purpose, as appears from the So- 
ciety’s advertisement. 


The late disastrous event at Heaton Col- 
fiery, by recalling this scheme to the re- 
colicction of some members of the Socicty, 
forcibly suggested to them the propriety of 
agaia bringing it forward. Mr. William 
Chapman, to whom their inteutiou was 
communicated, undertook with alacrity 
the task of extending the plan, and of giv- 
ing it a more practicable form, in con- 
formity to the intimation contained in Mr. 
Thomas’ concluding paragraph. The pa- 
pers of these two gentlemen, in the order 
tu which they now appear, were accord 
jugly read at the meeting of the Society on 
the 6th of June; and in consideration of 
the extreme importance of the subject and 
the universal interest which it had excited, 
it was resolved, that the Society should 
publish these communications at its own 
expense. 

It .would be painful and superflous to 
dwell ou the necessity which so loudly 
calls for exertion in the present circum- 
stauces of the coal miues in the district of 
the Tyne and Wear. It must force itself 
with irresistible couviction upon every hu- 
mane and reflecting mind. Amongst va- 
rious weighty reasons, however, that might 
be here enumerated, it will suftice to men- 
tion, that the more uumerous and exten- 
sive the excavations become, the greater 
will be the difficulty of guarding against 
surrounding wastes, all of which must of 
course be filled either with water, carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas, or carbonic acid yas. 


It should likewise be held in remembrance, } 


that when at a future period it shall be 
found necessary to work the lower seams 
in this coal field, the operations of the 
miner must be carried on under immense 
accumulations of water. 


The plan includes among other regu- 
lations the following : 


I. That an office be established in New- 
castle, for collecting, arranging, and re- 
gistering the various information to be 
from time to time communicated by those 
persons who are interested in the collection 
and preservation of such information. 

II. That the proprietors of collieries in 
the neighbourhood be solicited to subscribe 
to tis institution, and requested to direct 
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their agents or viewers to deliver int the 
office, so established, pians of the bot inda- 
ries of their respective properties; auc! the 
linings of the workings within the several 
seams that are in working, &c. 

II. That a Committee be formed of the 
principal proprietors resident in or near 
Newcastle, who shall appoint a su) 2er-in- 
tendant, acquainted with the princi ples of 
couducting collieries, to lay down ou plans, 
(he various linings of the respective seams; 
and to arrange and insert into books, pre- 
pared for that purpose, all the information 
which shall from time to time be received 
respecting dikes, or other interruptions 
that may occur; together with every other 
sort of communication relating to the col- 
lieries, that may be delivered iusto the 
office. 


1V. That the plans of the respective 
boundaries delivered into this office, by 
the different proprietors, be reduced by the 
superiutendant to one common standard,&e. 

V. That a power be invested by the sub- 
scribers to this institution, in the committee 
for the time being, to direct occasional 
views of the different collieries. This is 
more especially requisite when a colliery 
gives up working any particular seam; ia 
order to ascertain the precise limits of the 
waste at the moment the works cease. 


The whole must be seen in the pam- 
phiet, itself. This was suggested in 
1797: every year adds to the convic~ 
tion of a necessity for something to be 
done : and, now the persuasion that re- 
course must be had to the Legistature, 
is little short of universal. The suture 
race of proprietors, lessees, and work- 
men, are all concerned in present pro- 
ceedings. Nor is this impracticable. 


So far as relates to this local district of 
the Tyne aud Wear, inclusive of Blyth 
and Hiartley, a recent establishment affords 
the means of its being carried into efiect, 
except as to ifs future coutiuuance, whicta 
may require legislative aid. What I al- 
lude to, is the circupistance of the coal 
viewers of this district, having formed 
amongst themselves an association for the 
benefit of their widows or other relatives, 
and appointed a secretary, aud regular 
periods for their meetings. With sucha 
body, were they permanent, and had a 
proper office for the records, with one day 
in the week (or even in a month) for at- 
tendance, the lodgemeuts would most pro- 
perly be made; and might be rendered 
beneficial to the charitable object they have 
in yiiw; as the information coutained in 
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the plans and records could never be really 
wanted, but for essential purposes, such 
as would warrant the payment of a guinea 
for bare iuspection; and proportionate 
charges for copies of boundries, and of 
accoippausing records. Similar societies 
may be formed in different coal mining 

Even the possession of old plans of col- 
lieries will be attended with danger, if 
they inspire too much confidence ; because 
the piaus about half a century past, 
or prior to it, were far from bemg accu- 
rately taken; neither was due respect paid 
to the precise boundary of adjacent 
royalties of unwrought coal lying ou 
the dip side of the working coiliery, 
which were frequeutly tresspassed into, 
but wonld not be permanently shewn on 
the planus; therefore, under such predica- 
ments, Jong previous precaution is requi- 
site, unless some dike or other suiticieutly 
effectual obstacle intervene.—On the otirer 
hand, Jong continued precautions often fal 
of the desired end, because the workmen, 
after some time, conceiving them to be 
quite premature, offen relax in attention 
to their orders when the danger is abso- 
lutely imminent. 

The Legislature has, with great wis- 
dom, made such records imperative on 
canals,—it should be so on roads, &e. 
and in part it is so, by late orders of the 
House of Commons. 

The extent of the Coal Trade, as it 
affects the metropolis, is kuowa to our 
readers from articles alteady inserted, 
The following estimate of the waste in 
the coal country, and other accidents 
to which the material is liable, is inter- 
esting, not to the owner only, but to 
the public. 


To form some judgment of the extent 
of the waste of coals, there musi, in the 
first place, be stated the great annual con- 
sumption of that mineral, which ‘though it 
can only be approximated) | shal! attempt 
to do from the most authentic documents | 
have been able to obtaia, after some in- 
guiry into the subject, viz.— 

Annual consumption of Pit Coal. 
In the Iron and other manufic- Tons. 
tories in the Coal counties, 

about ..... . 4,000,000 
Coals paying coast duty, about 

8,600,000 eh. Winchester, or 5,040,000 
Coa!s consumed for cu'inary and 

other purposes, in the counties 

hot paying duty, about 4,090,000 


Total tons 13,040,000 


Revolution. 


The practice of screening these coals at 
the pits is carried to « great excess, so that 
upon an average, much nearer one-fourth 
than one-fifth is faken out of them before 
shipped for a market. A portion of this is 
sold for making cinders, and some for 
making mineral ter, and the remainder 
accumulates to immense masses, until by 
exposure to rain and consequent decom- 
position, they spontaneously take fire; 
from which cause masses of valuable coal, 
frequentiy exceediug three or four thousend 
London chaldrons each, enlighten the sur- 
rounding country during the night, as may 
be almost generally wituessed by all tra- 
veliers on the great north road from Dur- 
ham to Morpeth. 

Besides the quantity screened above 
ground from both these descriptions of 
coal, vast quautities are leit beiow, which 
renders it more diflicult to devise means 
to save to posterity that immense waste of 
fuel, which has beea going on in some des 
gree, more or less, perhaps for the few 
centuries ip which that mineral has been 
in public demand. ie 


An Historical Sketch of the French 
Revolution, with Original Anecdotes, &e, 


By R. Thonison, 8vo. pp. 160. Button 
London. 1815. 


Mr. Thomson describes himself as 
** au eye witness of the events’? he re- 
lates. If we mistake not he is an Ameri- 
can, and had a shop in the Palais Royal, 
during the bloodier sceues of the French 
Eis recollection probably, 
has inflamed his style : it will not please 
English critics, The subject is furious, 
beyond all doubt; but a writer who 
meaus to furnish matter for history 
should lay aside fury, and describe, as 
if tie had seen but not felt: as a man 
he may shudder; as an historian he 
must be calm. Mr FT. will declare 
that he finds this impossible. We shalk 
therefore announce in a few words, that 
his work is one mass of bloodshed and 
misery; and his ancedotes are scoffs at 
sufiercmg humanity. We quote one 
er two which have their importance 
even now.—For what can be of greater 
concern to Europe, than the character 
of a people such as Mr. T. depicts them? 
_ Ail the world has admired the speedy 
retribution that so rapidly numbered 
the authors of the massacres during the 
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insanity of the Gallic nation, among the 
victims to their own fury. A few sur- 
vive, to read what then was thought of 
them, and what now provokes them. 
Carnot and Fouche, with a small num- 
ber of blood-drinkers yet remain; their 
ead may mark their crimes. One prin- 
cipal agent has been distinguished by 
his unnecessary sacrifice of human life. 
It was always his character: and in 
this he is no changeling, low or exalted. 

The excess of vengeance displayed 
by Buonaparte, in his early essay at de- 
struction, marked the man: his later 
exploits fully justified the augury of Oc- 
tober 5. Says Mr. T. 


At four o'clock we were dining at Ver- 
ger's, St. Hlovoré Street, close to the scene 
of action, while the guards were passing, 
in good order, twelve a-breast, on the Con- 
vention, with petitions to them, in their 
carabines and muskets, to disperse or die. 
In half an hour after the first cannon was 
heard. The waiters, shutting up the 
doors and windows, begged the company 
to pay and leave the place. 

Those who had courage or curiosity to 
remain within the near sound of the artil- 
Jery and musketry can best describe the 
horror of this battle, given in the capital 
and in narrow streets. On every discharge 
ef musketry and cannon, the shrieks of 
women from the houses rendered it more 
dreadful to the ear than closer battle in 
the open field. The national guards, from 
the south side of Paris, were soon dispersed 
by a detachment on the Bridge of the 
Tuileries, and a masked battery ander the 
gallery of the Louvre. The principal 
place of attack was from St. Roch’s church, 
opposite a narrow street leading to the 
Conveution, where two pieces of cannon, 
playing grape-shot, opposed their ap- 
proach. They were directed by a subal- 
tern of the artillery, called Buonaparte, 
and which dealt havoc among those 
who took shelter in the church, leaving 
marks of demolition on the edifice itself. 
Being routed thence, they resisted but a 
short time behind the massy columns of 
the Theatre Frangois—which were so 
shatterered by the cannon, that a ball or 
two more had laid the whole facade on 
the ground. At a quarter past five they 
fled in all directions—having previously 
unpaved the streets into heaps of stones, 
and blocked them up in different places 
with carts and waggons, to cover their re- 
treat. Atsix o'clock victory is announced 
to the Convention—but the vanquishers 
continue firiug, and pursuing enemies who 
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had fled to their homes, throwing their 
arms into shops, not to be betrayed, or to 
conceal them for some future eceasion. 
Ou many of these arms, newly fabricated, 
were the fleur-de-lis, or crown of France 
—which proved that royalty had some 
share in this effort of the sovereiyn people. 
The Buonaparte just mentioned, who is 
soon to come into notice, under the high 
protection of Barras, continued te amuse 
himself with his two field-pieces ti! near 
eleven o'clock at aight—from St. Roch's 
church to that of the Oratory, near a quar- 
ter of a mile, in St. Honoré Street, oue of 
the first in Paris—where neither an enemy 
nor human being was to be seen to excite 
his vengeance. Liacretelle says that the 
firing ceased at seven o'clock — Other 
French writers say, that he only kept up 
the fire at that Jate hour to awe the citi- 
zens, and that his cannons were charged 
with wadding. One would think that 
these slaves had either written at 
Johnuy Groat's house, or in some back» 
stairs cabinet of the tyrant's palace. The 
lying journals of the day gave no sanction 
to such impudence as this. He not only 
sent his wadding through the street, but 
along the shutters of the shops on both 
sides of the way, and at windows of the 
the first floor. Count Zenobio, now in 
London, who was then in Paris, permits 
me to give his testimony here to the so- 
hidity of the Corsican's wadding. He 
called upon me next morning, with some 
other gentlemen, to view together the 
wreck along the scene of action. The 
shops of butchers, bakers, and wine-mer- 
chants in France are secured and distin- 
guished by strong iron railings—these 
were thrown down in the common de- 
molition, with wooden shutters, by thie 
irresistable wadding, as well as the magnifi- 
cent glasses of coffee-houses, through their 
shutters. This is a foretaste to Paris of his 
future glory / 


This is a picture of the man: he was, 
therefore, afit tyrant for a deeply de- 
graded people. Mr. T.’s description of 
an insurrection will probably be noved 
to some of our readers. We ought te 
add, that placards, announcing suck 
movements, were usually stuck on the 
walls, or otherwise circulated openly 
enough at Paris. 


. Those who have not seen a revolutionary 
'nsurrection of Paris cannot form a just 
‘dea of the order of its direction. It has 


no resemblance of an English riot. They 
march a-breast, keeping pace to drums 
and warlike music. In this of Prairial, (Mae 
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20) the order, 1 may say, was frightfully 
grand, and in many excited sympatiiy aid 
admiration—to sce two hutdred thousand 
storving beings armed with every weapon 
of cestruction—a numerous train of ar- 
tiller, with lighted matches—bearing 
their pikes a small morsel of their black 
bread—on every hat written, with chalk, 
“ Bread, ood the Constitution of 1795.'— 
But vot aware, meanwhile, that their de- 
signing leaders bad a difterent iscription 
on their hearts—* famine, anarchy, exter- 
mination, and slavery, without a human 
privilege.” 

What are laws withort manners? 
said the anrient Satirist: Whatwould 
have said on perusing the following 
statement ? 

The number laws to the present period is: 
By the National Assembly 1227 
By the Legislative Assembly. 2557 
By the National Convention . 11,977 


Total . (laws!) . 15,761 


Private Education; or a Practical 
Pian for the Studies of Young Ladies; 
with an Address to Parents, Private Go- 
vernesses, and Young Ladies. By 
Elizabeth Appleton. 12mo. pp. $26.— 
Colburn, London. 1815. 

Tue subject of this volume is distin- 
guished by its importance. Private 
education by means of governe-ses at 
home is now so much in fashion, that 
we might almost describe the welfare of 
future generations as depending on the 
fidelity of those who occupy the difficult 
and exemplary station. 

The custom is founded in fashion: 
it is not founded in natare; for by na- 
ture a mother is the proper governess to 
her own children, and these children 
are always, more or Jess, creatures of 
art, who are not educated, trained, and 
corrected, by their mother. Example and 
imitation are the most powerful rudi- 
ments of education: they are the wosi 
constant, and the most endearing. 

There are many observations in this 
voluine proper to be read and considered 
by parents: as to those addressed to 
young wemen who assume the character 
of governess, we conjecture that neces- 
sity will be ‘oo powerful an antagonist 
for them. The station is by far too 
commonly sought and accepted as a re- 


By Elizabeth Appleton. [G4 


This is either known or suspected by 
mothers who empley them; and_ this 
iowers their character greatly. Besides, 
where there are sons, a mother’s jea- 
lousy will be excited, whether or not, it 
shews iiselfopenly, Virtue and good 
manners, will not of themselves be 
thought a portion; a fortune, in addi- 
tion, is what ‘the family” has a right 
to expect. There are many adven- 
turesses as well as adventurers, and a 
settlement has its attractions, at whatever 
cost (sometimes of principle) obtained, 


Miss Appleton takes an extensive 

vicw of female education: and follows 
it till complete: but, it were not un- 
wise occasionally tu admit the thought of 
its being suspended, The question follows, 
what should I most strongly wish I had 
impressed on the mind of my pupil, in 
the event of her being taken away from 
me, or of my being taken away from 
her ? 
Piety and virtue doubtless, first answer 
this question,—formed into habits of 
self-controul,—matured by precepts and 
principles, which in future life (if life 
be spared) will serve to guide the in- 
experienced youth ; and even be proof 
against the wiles and negligencies, or 
ignorances, of sume succeeding tutress, 
While, therefore, we acknowledge 
the merits of this work, we might re- 
commend a change in the order of ideas 
or of the instruction communicated, in 
some instances. We should place an 
acquaintance with the leading events of 
British History, before those of Greece 
and Rome; we should place music, 
later in the line of study. Domestic 
economy, real good housewifery, 
should be formed by early habit. The 
recent history of the world bas shewn 
that rank and fortune, have no stability, 
on which prudence can safely depend, 
Some resources in herself every young 
lady should possess, aud be taught to 
think herself unworthy without them, al- 
though they may eventually, be little 
exercised, The lady who is not able to 
give directions how domestic arrange- 
ments should be made or executed, 
does little credit to her governess ; and 
still less to her mother ; whose example 
should speak, though silent; and admo- 
nish though imperceptibly. 


fuge from greater evils, fe:t or feared. 
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A New Pieture of Paris ; or, the Stran- 
ger’s Guide, &c. By F. Planta, Esq. 
Leigh, London, 1814. 


This little work, besides containing the 
usual descriptions of roads, streets, pub- 
lic buildings, &c. of the metropolis, adds 
an account of the villages and seats 
within a pleasant day’s excursion of 
Paris; by which, with a map of the 
country, its utility to strangers is greatly 
increased. 

So many works of the kind urge their 
pretensions to notice at the present mo- 
ment, that our leisure dees not allow us to 
peruse them completely ; but the fullow- 
ing institution appears to be of a descrip- 
tion well deserving notice, though not 
hitherto sufficiently considered in our 
Jand of charities ; and we the rather 
mark it, because it meets the wishes of a 
Correspondent, who formerly favoured 
us with a paper on the subject; includ- 
ing also, that of private medical assist- 
ance and accommodation, of a decent, 
but not costly description, distinct trom 
hospitals and dispensaries. The patient, 
as in the present case, paid a moderate 
acknowledgment: the deficiencies were 
supplied by the voluntary contributions 
of private (and to the parties, unknown) 
charity. 

CHAILLOT. 

This bevevolent institution is beautifully 
situated about two miles from Paris, com- 
manding a most extensive view of the city, 
the Seine, and the Champ de Mars. The 
plan on which it is established is singular 
aud excellent. Persons above seventy years 
of age can by right place themselves in it, to 
pass the remainder of their days in comfort 
and repose. In order to acquire this right, 
they must pay # subscription of ten-pence 
per meoth from ten to thirty years of age, 
ove stuiling and three-pence from thirty to 
fifty, aud one shilling and eight-pence per 
mouth trom fifty to seventy, These differ- 
ent payments will amount to 45/ Should 
any person wish to become a subscriber, 
who is more than ten years of age, he must, 
at the time of subscription, deposit the sum, 
which would have been paid it the snbscrip- 
tion had commenced at ten. 

The establishment usually contains about 
100 persons of both sexes. Each has a se- 

arate bed-chamber, and a common parlour 
setae every two, for the reception of their 
visitors and friends. Neatness and simpli- 
Vor. IIL. New Series, Lit. Pan. Oct.. 1815, 


city are the characteristics of these apart- 
ments, At one o'clock a plentiful dinner is 
served up in the hall for the whole society, 
and at seven they again assemble to supper. 
In case of ‘sickness they are removed to a 
comfortable infirmary, and provided with 
every medical assistance. At their decease, ~ 
they are decently interred at the expence of 
the society. 

Their time is at their own disposal. They 
may employ themselves in any occupation 
which does not interfere with the cleanliness 
or quiet of the house, and the profit of their 
industry furnishes them with pocket-money. 
There 1s no unreasonable restriction on any 
of their amusements. 

This establishment has the strongest claim 
on the attention of the stranger. Its plan is 
equally benevolent and wise. A subscrip- 
tion, so inconsiderable as to be scarcely no- 
ticed, much less felt, in the bustle of life, 
secures to old age and infirmity a respect- 
able dwelling of independence, open to 
them as a right, and as the fruit of their 
own prudence and economy. 

This will remind the reader of the 
calculations of our own Benefit Socie- 
Ues: but, it seems to include additional 
advantages. It will also recall to me- 
mory some of those instances in history, 
in which recourse was had to a monastic 
life: the inducements to such retreat af- 
ter the bustle of life is over, were (and 
continue to be) many; and sometimes 
are powerful, even in modern days, Is 
religion forgot among these lively French- 
men? We hope not. 


Sacred Sketches from Scripture History. 
By Mrs. Hen. Rolls. 12mo. pp. 117. 
Price 6s, Law and Whitaker, London, 
1815. 


Mrs, Rolls has a pretty talent for 
poetry, of which the sketches under pes 
rusal are sufficient proof. ‘They are,— 
Belshazzar’s Impious F’east—The Plague 
of Hail on the Egyptians—The Drought 
in the Desert-—Jepthah—the Widow of 
Sarepta—Translation of Elijah— Vision 
of Zacharias—The Annunciation—-The 
Nativity —The Crucifixion—The Ascen- 
sion. ‘To the whole are added Notes. 

The Critic who should closely exa- 
mine these pieces, in search of accurate 
costume, and local knowledge, would be 
disappointed. The writer knows much 
more about the ee meadows of Bri- 
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tain, than about the brown verdure of the 
East. She knows the public influence 
of her sex in her own island, infinitely 
better than the secrets and seclusion of 
the Oriental baram. Nevertheless, her 
labours are pleasing; and these are 
faults to be pardoned in a poctess. 

As we lately reported to our readers a 
Poem on the subject of Jepthah, the pro- 
duction of a manly mind, we shall select 
yur specimen from this lady’s poem on 
the same subject. It is somewhat curi- 
eus to observe the different tracks taken | 
by the writers. Mr. Smedley* treated | 
the hero and the father at large: Mrs. 
Rolls brings the daughter full oa the 
sight: one expatiates cn the patriot: 
the affections of the sex impart softer 
graces, with increasing interest to his 
daughter, wnder the tender pencil of the 
other. Both of them write for English 
readers: Mrs. R’s lover is rather British 
than Arabian: his chaiacter includes 
learning and bravery. 

Zared, that lover, accompanies Jep- 
thah; watches over him in battle, and 
attends his triumph —a triumph too soon 
eoncluded in wee, both to commander 
and soldier. 


Bright shone the Sun ’mid Evening’s gol- 
den skies, 
When beauteous Orma bade her maids arise, 
Gay fragrant wreaths of blooming flowers, to 
twine, 
And Warrior's laurel, with their sweetness 
oin; 
Thy sitlen, smiling Peace! the graceful 
alm, 
The Lover's myrtle, Gilead’s od’rous balm, 
To crown the heroes, Valour’s dearest meed, 
By grateful Beauty a reward decreed : 
Now, o’er the mead, the lovely troop ad- 
vance, 
Pour the sweet song, or weave the lively 


nce, 
Of the soft Lute, one lightly strikes the 
strings, 
And one, to tinkling Cymbals gayly springs; 
The solemn Timbrel yields a deeper sound, 
And Harps and Psalt’ries pour their notes 
around : 
Before her maids, herself than all more fair, 
The lovely Orma moves with joyfal air ; 
Round her light form, her raven tresses flow, 
And her dark eyes, with soft emotions glow, 
As now, to meet her Sire, she swiftly flies, 
Whilst from the dell the martial train arise, 


Mrs. Rolls's Sacred Sketches from Scripture History. 


* Compare Lit. Pan, N.S. Vol, I. p. 505, 
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Love's purest blush quick flushes o’er her 
face, 

As with rais’d arms she seeks her Sire’s em- 
brace. 

But, oh ! what pangs that Father’s bosom 
tear, 

As wild he gazes on the hapless fair! 

Fixt by despair, and horror, see him stand, 

As o'er his brow, is clasp’d his stiffen’d hand! 

Whilst, from his train, to whom his Vow is 
known, 

The mournful sigh is heard, or deepen’d 
groan, 

“ Why thus, my Sire f’—the lovely victim 
cries, 

“ My Child! my only hope!”—the Chief 


replies, 


' Then pause bis quivering lips; a musm'ring 


sound 
Again is heard the faithful ranks around: 


_ Now rose his soul, and check’d his mighty 


woes, 

As his rash vow, his deep breath’d words 
disclose. 

“ Whatever pangs this wretched heart may 
wring, 

“ Shall 1 be perjur’d to Heaven’s awful King? 

“ Prompted by rage, I breath'd an impious 

rayer. 

“ Which granted, dooms my life to lonely 

care ; 

* Once, source of all my joy! now chang’d 
to woe, 

“ O’er thee, a parent’s tears repentant flow ; 

“ Canst thou each hope resign in youth’s fair 
prine, 

** A spotless Victim, to thy Father’s crime? 

“ That race, I thought to raise, with thee 
must die!” 

Now gushing tears, his farther speech deny. 


Ah! say what pass’d through beauteous 

Orma’s breast 

As thus her Father his rash Vow confest ! 

Did hopeless Love that geutle bosom tear, 

Or frantic grief deform that face so fair ? 

No! — she stands, her features lovely, 

Rival ihe whiteness of her snowy veil ; 

Scarcely her ear the whole dread truth re- 

ceives, 

satin with life her beauteous bosom 

eaves: 

Swift, through her mind, each thought con- 
fus’dly flies, 

Whilst, in her heart, Love’s cherish’d Vision 
dies : 

Her father’s anguish now awakes her care, 

Her’s the dear task to rouse him from de- 

Spair; 

As thus she spake, pure filial love alone, 

Beam’d in her eye, and melted in her toue. 

“ Whate’er thy vow, behold thy duteous 
child, 


“ To its full purpose firwly reconcil’d ! 
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*] ask not life! content, in youth’s gay 
prime, 

To die an Off’ring at Jehovah's shrine : 

“« Say, was my blood the price which bought 
this land? 

“ Father! see here, thy willing Victin 
stand !”-— 


As thus she spake, young Zared’s frantic 
hand, 
Half from its sheath had drawn his glitt’ring 
brand ; 
Before the Chief his guardian arm is rais’d, 
As thrill’d with horror, on his face, he gaz’d 
The hapless Lover, pitying Jephtha view’d, 
And all bis sorrows that sad glance renew’d : 
“ Fear not,” he cried, “ this Vow shall yeach 
‘ her life, 
© Dread not the cruel Sacrificer’s knife ! 
< Israel’s just God no human off’ring claims, 
‘No blood of Children, feeds his Altar’s 
flames ; 
“ T hop’d, amidst a blooming race, to stand, 
“ The future heroes of this rescued land ; 
“« Now, lonely to the grave I must descend, 
“ And, with my daughter, all my memory 
end ; 
“For her, must ne’er be sung the bridal 
lay, 
“ For -, must never smile the nuptial day ; 
“ Sacred to prayer, and solemn rites alone, 
“ The guiltless tor the guilty must atone, 
“Lord! now I see thy mighty chastening 
power, 
“ And yield submissive in thy awful hour; 
“ Had this proud heart bow'd low before 
thy throne, 
“Nor sought to raise above thy will, my 
own, 
“ T might have liv'd tosee a blooming band, 
“ My children’s children, round thy Altar 
stand !” 


Say ye, whose hearts have own’d Love’s 

mighty power, 

What were her feelings in that mournful 
hour, 

Which saw at once her rising hopes de- 
stroy’d, 

Her future life decreed a joyless void? 

As from the pitying group, she slow retires, 

One effort more pure filial love inspires, 

Her Zared’s kind attention to engage, 

To soothe her father’s lone repentant age : 

She stops !—’tus vain !—to speak, her tongue 
denies, 

And tears of softness tremble in her eyes: 

She caught one hand of each, first fondly 
prest, 

Then join'd and clasp’d them to her throb- 
bing breast ; 

Wrapp’d close her veil, as from*their arms 

_ she flew, 
And bade to early love a last adien. 


Thoreau's Book-keeping.—Owen on the Manufacturing System. 
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Mrs. R. in her notes apologizes for 
not having sacrificed Jepthah’s dauch- 
ter: her conduct requires no apolegy ; 
she certainly has better understood the 
history than those who doom that pa- 
triotic virgin to the sacrifical knife. 

A New and Practical Course of 
keeping ; by P. Thoreau, Accomptant. 
Price 93. Law and Whitaker, Lon- 
don, 1815. 


The importance of keeping correct 
accounts cannot possibly be over esti- 


mated. They are necessary in every 
branch of concerns; not merely to the 
merchant, or the tradesman, but to the 
professional man, and the gentleman: 
every attempt, therefore, to diminish that 
labour which some dread from mere 
fancy, and others find, principally from 
indolence, is laudable. M. Thoreau 
seems to have steadied brevity; and he 
hopes that he has obtained it, without 
diminishing perspicuity. We can do no 
more than announce his labours, as our 
own Journal does not allow us leisure 
to examine his with that accuracy which 
we incline to think it deserves. 
Observations on the Effect of the Manu- 
Jacturing System: with hints for the 
improvement of those parts of it which 
are most injurious to health and mo- 
tals. By RK. Owen, of New Lanark. 
pp. 18. Price 1s, Hatchard, Lon- 
don. 1815. 


We recommend this concise address to 
master manufacturers, at large: for, al- 
though we do not coincide in every re- 
mark of the writer to its full extent, yet 
we know that enough is true, to warrant 
his general conclusions. He thinks the 
wonderful spread of manufactures during 
a few years has had injurious effects on 
the morals and character of our popula- 
tion: he complains, very justly, of the 
management adopted in most of our ma- 
nufactories, and especially of the early 
age at which children are employed, and 
the many hours they are kept to their 
labour. The principal topics have come 


under our report already, at different 
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times, and therefore, we shall content 
ourselves with advising the principals of 
works, to adopt Mr. Owen’s suggestions ; 
the guardians of the poor, who apprentice 
children, to stipulate for their observation ; 
and the | egisiature to select and enforce 
those which, after experience had, shall 
prove to be the most suitable and most 
efficacious. 


4A Poetical History of England ; written 
for the use of young ladies educated 
at Rothbury-house School, and dedi- 
cated to them, by the Author. Svo, 
pp: 154. Law and Whitaker, Lon- 
don. 1815. 


Poetry has ever been valued as a 
powerful mode of fixing events on the 
memory. Our earliest chronicles are in 
verse; and sacred poetry itself is sup- 
posed to have had in view that retention, 
or recollection, of the incidents treated 
by it, which the cadence of verse was 
well calculated to produce. An Epi- 
tome of English History in verse, with 
judicious explanations and_ references 
by the teacher, cannot but contribute 
to that knowledge of the principal events, 
of which no native should be destitute. 
This history was * intended to be learn- 
ed,”—to be committed to memory; we 
suppose, also, to be repeated. If we 
may guess by the copy sent us, the wri- 
ter was also in the habit of varying the 
copies slightly, of correcting, and adding. 
It forms a respectable school exercise ; 
and may afford valuable hints to princi- 
pals of seminaries, who often wish for a 
variety of lessons, not having the air of 
a task. 


LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Oilice, post paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, ar published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUDCED FOR PUBLICATION, 


AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. Pontey, author of the Forest Pruner’s 
Assistant, is preparing a work on the Theory 
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and Practice of Ornamental Gardening, 
which will form a quarto volume, with nu- 
merous plates and illustrations. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Rev. H. K. Bonney, prebendary of 


Lincoln, bas in the press a Life of Jeremy 
Taylor, bishop of Down, with an account 
of his writings. 


A new edition of the British Plutarch, 
with considerable additions, Ly Mr. Wrang- 
ham, is printing in six octavo volumes. 

BOTANY. 

The Rev. P. Keith has in the press, a 
System of Physiological Botany, in two oc- 
tavo volumes, with plates, drawn and en- 
graved by Mr. Sowerby. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Messrs. Highley and Son will publish in a 
few days, a Chemical Table, by Mr. Crowe, 
Surgeon in the Royal Navy, exhibiting an 
elementary view of Chemistry, intended for 
the use of students and young practitioners 
in physic, also to revive the memory of more 
experienced persons, being very convenient 
for hanging in publicand private libraries. 

Dr. Henry is printing a new edition of his 
Elements of Chemistry, with very consider- 
able additions and improvements. 


EDUCATION. 


The Rev. H. Batten will soon publish, a 
Report of a series of experiments in Edu- 
cation ; shewing that children wili learn as 
much in one year by the interrogative sys- 
tem, as in four years by the ordinary me- 
thods. 


Mrs. Bryan has in the press, a compendi- 
ous Astronomical and Geographical Class 
Book, for the use of families and young 
persons. 

FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Pyne is preparing for the press, An- 
nals of the Royal Residences of Windsor- 
Castle, Hampton-Court, Kew, Kensington, 
Buckingham-louse, St. James's, Frogmore, 
and Carlton-House, to be embellished by 
one hundred coloured engravings, fac simi- 
lies of drawings by the first artists, repre- 
senting the apartments, with their painted 
ceilings, pictures, and splendid furniture. — 
This publication will display, by graphic 
means, the internal splendor of our palaces 
and royal residences, as the drawings will 
present accurate views of all the principal 
apartments, affording a complete idea of the 
extent and beauty of these places. The 
letter-press will comprise the architectural 
history of each building, aud a description 
of the pictures, statues, furniture, and other 
decorations, with a notice of each valuable 
work of art, its author, and biographical 
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accounts of the illustrious or remarkable 
persons, whose portraits adorn the several 
apartments: also Annals of the most in- 
teresting transactions appertaining to each 
royal mansion ; forming together the domes- 
tic history of the same, from the time of 
Edward tbe Third to the present period.— 
The awork will be published in twenty-four 
monthly numbers, imperial quarto, to form 
three volumes; each number (price one 
guinea) will contain four coloured engrav- 
ings at least, with copious letter press. Spe- 
cimens of the drawings may be seen at the 
publishers, W. H. Pyne, Nassau-street, 
Soho, who has obtained permission to de- 
dicate the first volume to her Majesty, the 
second to his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, and the third to his Royal Lighness 
the Duke of York. 


JURISPRUDENCE, 


Mr. Chitty will soon publish, in three 
royal octavo volumes, a Comprehensive 
Treatise on the Practice of the Criminal 
Law. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


Mr. J. B. Sharpe, member of the College 
of Surgeons, is printing the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
Madhouses; and for the greater convenience 
of the reader, has arranged each subject of 
evidence under distinct heads. 

Mr. Carpue’s work on the Nasal Opera- 
tion, will be published in a few days. 

Mr. J. H. Wishart, surgeon in Edinburgh, 
has in the press, a Treatise on Cataract, in 

Mr. John Faitbhorn, will soon publish a 
second edition, considerably enlarged, of 
Facts and Observations on Liver Complaints 
and Bilious Disorders in general. 

Mr. James Wardrop, will soon produce 
another volume of Essays on the Morbid 
Anatomy of the Eye, with numerous co- 
loured engravings. 

Mr. S. Rootsey, has in the press, a Bristol 
Dispensatory, inteuded to establish the no- 
menclature of pharmacy on a permanent ba- 
sis, and to explain the advantsges of a new 
method of expressing the composition of 
wnedicines. 

MISCELLANIES. 


Mr. J. Coxe has in the press, a Picture 
of Italy, including a complete guide to all 
the curiosities and antiquities of that coun- 
try, illustrated by maps and other engrav- 
ings. 

Mr. John Dunlop has a new edition near- 
ly ready of the History of Fiction, in three 
small 8vo. volumes. 

_ Professor Jameson will soon publish a se- 
cond edition of his System of Mineralogy, 
in three volumes. 


An Introductionto Prudence; or, Direc- 
tions, Counsels, and Cautions tending to 
Prudent Management of Affairs in common 
life, by Thomas Fuller, M.D. will be pub- 
lished early in October. 

‘The Present of a Mistress to a Young 
Servant, consisting of friendly advice, and 
reab histories, by Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, 
author of Maternal Solitude, and Practicai 
Hints to Young Females, will be published 
in October. 

Johu Connell, Esq. procurator of the 
Church of Scotland, will soon publish, in 
three 8vo. volumes, a Treatise on the Law 
of Scotland, with respect to tithes and the 
stipends otf the Parochial Clergy. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy, by 
the late Dr. John Robinson, with notes anc 
illustrations, comprising the most recent 
discoveries in the physical sciences, is pre- 
paring tor publication by Dr. David Brew- 
ster, in four 8vo. volumes with plates. 

Mr. John Mackenzie is preparing for 
publication, Leisure Hours, or Speculations 
On various subjects. 

The fourth volume of the Transactions of 
the Highland society of Scotland will soon 
appear. 

Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolks, being a 
series of letters from the Continent, will 
soon appear in an 8vo. volume. 

The collected works of the Rev. Francis 
Wrangham, consisting of Sermons, Disser- 
tations, Essays, and Poems, are in the press. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A new edition of Dr. Well’s Essay on 
Dew, is in the press, and will shortly ap- 
pear. 

Mr. Donavan is printing his Essay on the 
Origin, Progress, and present State of Gal- 
vanism, which gained the prize of the Royal 
Trish Academy. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Mr. Rippon Porter will speedily publish 
Love, Rashness, and Revenge; or, Tales of 
Three Passions, in two volumes, | 2mo. 

The Antiquary, a novel, in three volumes, 
by the author of Waverley, will soon ap- 
pear. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Ina few weeks will be published, Part 1. 
containing six plates of the ancient and mo- 
dern Monuments of Hindostan, by M 
Langles, professor of the Oriental Languages 
in the Royal Institute of France, and prin- 
cipal Librarian of the Manuscript Depart- 
meuts of the Royal Library, &c. &c. —-This 
work, which is one of the most magnificent 
that ever issued trom the press, will form 
three grand volumes in folio, which will be 
published in 25 monthly parts, each con- 
taining sik engravings fruin drawings made 
un the spot, executed in the most exquisite 
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manner, and with the most scrupulous re- 
gard to architectural accuracy by the first 
artists of France, The letter-press, con- 
taining a description of the plates and the his- 
tory of the works of Art, together witha 
historical and geographical Essay on Hin- 
dostan, will average upwards of six sheets 
each part ; and will be accompanied by a 
beautifully engraved map, on two sheets of 
colombier. The work will be published in 
folio of two sizes. The letter press and 
plates of both editions, will be printed on 
French drawing paper, of which only 250 
copies forthe English, and 250 copies for 
the French edition will be taken, both exe- 
cuted with the same scrupulous care, under 
the eye of M. Langles, who is already well 
known to the world as the author and trans- 
lator of various works on Oriental Litera- 
ture, to which he has consecrated the last 
twenty years, and so highly did Bonaparte 
appreciate the science and skill of M. Lan- 
gles, that on his memorable expedition to 
Egypt, M. Langles having declined the offer 
of going with him, he applied to the direc- 
tory tocompel M. Langles to resign the of- 
fice of Librarian, and accompany the expe- 
dition, and failing in this effort also, Bona- 
parte would never forgive, or be reconciled 
to him; aud while he regularly in his gene- 
ral patronage of merit, bestowed deserved 
honours on the pupils of M. Langles: he ne- 
ver gave him even the decoration of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and absolutely struck out 
his vame from the list of persons proper to 
bestow it upon presented to him at bis crea- 
tion with his own hand; so highly did he 
resent the refusal of the first Orientalist in 
Europe to accempany bim on bis grand de- 
sign against our Indian empire. 

The cficial situation of M. Langles pre- 
sents him with facilities for the execution of 
a work of this nature, which few, perbaps 
nove, could possess. The Royal Library 
of France contains the most extensive and 
rare collection of Oriental learning at pre- 
sent in existence, and from well-known poli- 
tical motives, the late government spared no 
pains or expence to add to its riches. To 
this immense stock of materials in the Royal 
Library may be added, M. Langle’s private 
collection, which contains every work on 
India that bas been published in Asia or in 
Europe, amongst which is the Original Per- 
sian manuscript of the Ayeen Akbery, of 
which itis believed there is not a perfect 
copy iu existence. It contains the most 
complete and minute description of India 
that can be imagined, accompanied by an 
immense number of statistical and other 
tables, &c. Some idea of the value of the 
whole may be formed from the Abridgement 
published by Mr. Gladwin, The original 
was executed by Abaul Fazel, first vizir to the 


Emperor Akber, by command of his master. 
To whom then could the literary depart- 
ment of one of the most magnificent works 
that ever issued from the press on the sub- 
ject of India, be confided so appropriately 
as to M. Langles, whose labours in Persta 
in the new edition of Chardin’s Travels, 
will give the reader a foretaste of what he 
may expect from the author in the present 
work, in the description of the monuments 
aud curious research as to their history, and 
the period of their structure, accompanied 
by an historical and geographical account of 
ancient and modern India, not interspersed 
with the description in detached fragments, 
_ but presenting a whole perfect in itself, and 
at the same time necessary to illustrate the 
part descriptive of the plates. 


PHILOLOGY. 
_ Ina few days will be pubjished, an In- 
quiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vul- 
gate, or received ‘Text of the New Testa- 
ment; in which the Greek manuscripts are 
' newly classed, the integrity of the authorised 
| text vindicated, and the various readings 
traced to their origin. By the Rev. Frede- 
rick Nolan, a Presbyter of the Unjted 
Church. 8vo, 16s. boards. 

The Rev. E. V. Bloomfield, of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, is preparing a Greek 
and English Lexicon, under the patronage 
of the University. 


POETRY. 

The Beauties of Dr. Young’s Night 
Thoughts, printed in a clear type, will be 
published in the course of the present month: 

Mr. Cobbold, of Ipswich, wil! soon pub- 
lish an Ode on the Victory of Waterloo. 

Mr. Edmund L. Swift, barrister at law, 
has in the press Waterloo, and other poems. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

At press, in one volume 8vo. Minutes of. 
the Evidence taken before the Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons to en- 
guire into the state of Mendicity and Vag- 
rancy in the Metropolis and its Neighbour- 
hood. Ordered to be printed July 11th, 
1815. 

THEOLOGY. 

Mr. Frere is preparing for publication, 
Observations on the Pouring out of the fifth 
Apocalyptic Vial of Wrath upon the King- 
dom of France, together with a reply to 
Mr. Faber’s late pamphiet. 

A new edition of the much esteemed Ser- 
mons of Martin Luther, accompanied by a 
full lengih portrait of that great reformer, 
from the large German print, is in forward- 
ness, and may be expected in the course of 
the month—one volume 6vo. 

The Rev. Robert Morehead, will soon 
publish another volume of Discourses on the 


Principles of Religious Belief. 
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The Rev. Arch. Alison, has a second vo- 
lume of Sermons nearly ready to appear. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Topographical History of Stafford- 
shire; including its agriculture, commerce, 
imines, and manufactures; pedigrees of fa- 
mnilies ; biographical sketches of eminent 
hatives; and every species of informatiou 
connected with the local history of the 
county. Compiled from the most authentic 
sources, by William Pitt, Esq. late of Pen- 
deford ; assisted by several eminent writers 
in the various departments. To be publish- 
ed on the Ist of March, 1816, in one large 
volume 8vo. embellished with a map, from 
the latest survey. Price to subscribers 11, 5s, 
and 1]. 10s. to non-subscribers. 

General Alex. Beatsoi, late governor of 
St. Helena, bas in the press, in a quarto vo- 
lume, Tracts on various Subjects relative to 
St. Helena, written during a residence of 
five years; illustrated by engravings. 

TRAVELS, 

Early in the winter will be published, 
elegantly printed in 4to. and illustrated by 
numerous engravings, Travels in various 
countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Vo- 
lume the fourth, by Edward Daniel Clarke, 
LL.D. 

“Yhis volume will form the third and last 
section of part the second, of the Travels 
in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, con- 
taining an account of the author's journey 
from Athens by land, to Constantinople ; 
with a description of the North of Greece, 
Macedonia, and Thrace. It will also be 
accompanied by a supplement relating to 
his journey from Constantinople to Vienna ; 
and to a visit that he paid to the gold and 
silver mines of Hungary. 

In afew days, W. D. Fetlowes, Esq. will 
publish his work entitled, Paris daring the 
interesting month of July 1815, in a series 
of Letters addressed to a friend in London, 
with engravings. 

An edition of Messrs. Lewis and Clarke’s 
Travels to the Source of the Missouri, and 
thence to the Pacific Ocean, will soon ap- 
pear in three 8vo. volumes, illustrated by 
maps, 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 

*,° It is particularly requested that the PRICES 
of ull articles intended for this department of the 
Zaterary Register may be carefully inserted in the 
Notices forwarded to the Literary Panorama Office, 

BOTANY. 

Flora Londinensis: containing a History 
of the Plans indigenous to Great Britain, il- 
lustrated by figures of the natural size, and 
magnified dissections of the parts of fructi- 
ficamon ; accompanied by scientific descrip- 


tions in Latin and English, with observa- 
tions illustrative of their history, peculia- 
qualities, and uses in agriculture, rural ecor 
nomy, medicine and commerce ; by the late 
William Curtis, author of the Botanical 
Magazine: a new edition, enlarged, and 
continued by George Graves, F.L.S. Parts 
I. to V, royal folio, 10s.--16s. coloured. 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

A Catalogue of the extensive and valuable 
Collection of Books, on sale at the Classi- 
cal Library, Soho-square, belonging to the 
late Mr. Lunn, containing a prefatory ad- 
dress by Dr. Parr. 3s. 


EDUCATION. 

Utility; or, Sketches of Domestic Edu- 
cation; by the author of Simple Pleasures, 
the Young Botanists, &c. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
bound. 

The Conversations of Emily, abridged 
and freely transiated from the French. 15mo0 
Ss, 6d. half-bound. 

The Zoological Game: a set of cards cal- 
culated te convey a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of that pleasing and important branch 
of natural history, the animated creation. 
8s. 

Display; a Tale, for young people; by 
Jane Taylor, one of the authors of Original 
Poems for Infant Minds, Hymns for Infant 
Minds, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Les Jeux de la Jeunesse; ou Nouvelle 
Methode 4 instruire les Enfans, en les amu- 
sant parla Representation des differens Jeux 
et Exercises du Corps auxquels ils se liv- 
rent; avec des Explications sur les Avan- 
tages ou les Dangers qui peuvent résulter 
pour leur santé de ces Jeux et Exercises. 
Ornamented with 37 wood cuts. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
half-bound. 


MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Observations on Strietures and other Af- 
fections, in the Tutestinal Canal; by W. 
White. The second edition, corrected and 
enlarged. Svo. 7s Gd. 

MISCELLANIES, 

A Reply, “ Point by Point,” to the Spe- 
cial Report of the Directors of the African 
Institution: by Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL.D. 
Svo. 4s. 

A Philosophical and Mathematica) Dic- 
tionary, containing an explanation of the 
terms} and an account of the several sub- 
jects comprised under the heads Mathema- 
tics, Astronomy, and Philosophy, both na- 
tural and experimental; with a historical 
account of the rise, progress, and present 
state of these sciences; also memoirs of the 
lives and writings of the most eminent au- 
thors, both ancient and modern,who by their 
discoveries or unprovements, have contri- 
buted to the advancement of them. By 
Charles Hutton, LL.D. A new edition.— 
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The alterations, additions, and other im- 
provements, are so numerots, and so large, 
as entitle the present edition to be consider- 
ed almost an entire new work. 2 vols. 4to. 
Gl. 6s. 

A Geographical and Historical Account 
of the Island of St. Helena. Teo winch are 
subjoined, Brief Memoirs of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, during his seclusion at Rochefort. 
18mo. 2s, 6d. 7 

Remains of the late John Tweddell, Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge; being 
a Selection of his Letters, written from va- 
rious parts of the continent; together with 
a republication of his Prolusiones Juve- 
niles: to which is subjoined an appendix, 
containing some account of the Author's 
Journal, MSS. collections, drawings, &c. 
and of their extraordinary disappearance.— 
Prefixed isa brief biographical memoirs, by 
the editor, the Rev. Robert Tweddell, A.M. 
Illustrated by plates, maps, &c. to. 
Sl. 3s. 

A Memorial, offered to her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Sophia, electress and 
duchess dowager of Hanover. Containing 
a delineation of the Constitution and Policy 
of England; with anecdotes concerning’ te- 
markable persons of that time. Now first 
published, by permission of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, according to tue 
original in the royal library at Hanover. By 
Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. To 
which are added, Letters from Burnet and 
Leibnitz, and fac similies of the handwriting 
of these two distinguished men. 8vo. 6s. 

The Picture of London, for 1815. 6s. 6d. 
bound. 

A Narrative of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
Journey from Fontainbleau to Frejus, in 
April 1814, By Count Truchses-Waldburg, 
atcendant Prussian commissary. ‘Translated 
trom the German. 3s, 

A Letter to John Benett, of Pythouse, in 
the county of Wilts, Esq. shewing the im- 
practicability of commuting tithes in the man- 
ner proposed in his Essay published by the 
Bath Agricultural Society. To which are 
added, Suggestions for regulating the Pay- 
ment of Tithes, adapted to the spirit of the 
tunes. By an experienced Land Agent. 1s. 

Guide to the Watering Places, 1815. 16s. 
boards—17s. bound. 

Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces; with Letters 
containing # comparative view of the mode 


of living, arts, commerce, Literature, man- 


ners, &c. of Edinburgh, at different pe- 
riods, By the late William Creech, Eyq. 
F.R.S. &c. Edinburgh. To which is pre- 
fixed an account of his Life. 8vo, 12s 

The Battle of Waterloo; containing the 
accounts published by authority, British and 
Foreign, and other relative documents; with 
civcumstantial details, previous aud after 
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\ the battle, from a variety of authentic and 
original sources. To which is added, an 
alphabetical list of the officers killed and 
wounded, from 15th to 26th of June, 1815. 
and the total loss of each regiment; with 
an enumeration of the Waterloo honours 
and privileges conferred upon the inen and 
officers, and lists of regiments, &c. entitled 
thereto. Illustrated by a panoramic sketch: 
of the field of battle; and a plan of the po- 
sition and movements, with those of the 
Prussians, traced, By a near Observer.— 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


Elements of Conchology, according to the 
Linnean System, illustrated by twenty-eight 
plates, drawn from nature. By the Rev. E. 
J. Burrow, A M. F.L. S. Mem. Geol. Soc. 
8vo. 16s. royal paper, proof plates, the 
rare shells accurately coloured, 11. lls. 6d. 


PHILOLOGY. 
lilustrations of English Philology. By 
Charles Richardson, Esq. 4to. il. 5s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Remarkable Sermons, by Rachael Baker. 
Delivered during sleep, with Devotional 
Exercises, and Remarks, by Dr. Mitchill 
and others. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Strictures of Eternal Import and Univer- 
sal Concern. By the author of the Temple of 


Troth, &c. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds—tine paper 
5s. 
Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical; 


partly occasional; chiefly common ; deh- 
vered in different country churches; by the 
Rev. John Morley, rector of Bradiield Com- 
bust, and curate of St. Clements with St. 
Hi icns, Ipswich, Suffolk. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Family Lectures; or, a Copious Collec- 
tion of Sermons, on Faith and Practice : 
comprising in one volume, many contained 
in the two former, with the addition of 
others, and of one never before printed, in 
recommendation of Parochial and National 
Schools. royal 8vo. 24s. 

Some Remarks on the Unitarian Method 
of interpreting the Scriptures, as lately ex- 
hibited in a publication, under the assumed 
Title of an Improvod Version of the New 
Testament ; to which are added, Consider- 
ations on the Manner in which the Gospe! 
should be preached, to be rendered effec- 
tual to its inteuded purpose. Partly deli- 
vered in a Charge, in June, 1815; and the 
whole with notes, respectfully addressed to 
the younger clergy. By the Rev. Charles 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 2s. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels through Poland, Austria, Bava- 
ria, Saxony, and the Tyrol, in the years 
1807 and 1808, By Baron d’Uklanskii— 
5s. 6d. 
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BELGIUM. 
Card of Address. 

The following is a literal copy of an Eng- 
lish card, circulated by the master of an 
hotel at Ghent :—* Mr. Dewit, in the 
Gold Apple, out of the Bruges gate at 
Ghent, has the honour to preveut the per- 
sous who would come at his house that 
they shail find there always good and spa- 
cious lodgings, a table served at their taste, 
wine of any quality, etc. Besides be hires 
horses and chaises, which shall be of a 
great couvenievcy for the traveliers; the 
Bark of Bruges departs and arrives every 
day before his door.. He dares flatter him- 
self that they shail be satisfied, as well with 
the cheapness of the price, as with the 
cares such an establishment requires.” 

DENMARK. 
Maps of the Danish Islands. 

The Danish engraver Bagoe has lately 
finished an excellent general Map of the 
island of Zealand: it has met with the ap- 
probation of the Society of Scieuces at Co- 
penhagen, which has testified its satisfac- 
tion by presenting him with the sum of 
three hundred crowus by way of encou- 
ragement. 


The engraver Angelo was busily em 
ployed in finishing a general Map of Nor- 
thern Jutland. {it may be expected that 
emulation will produce the most favoura- 
ble elfeets on this production of the art. 


The Liherty of the Press is restricted iv 
Denmark, by an edict dated May 13, 1814. 
All works of tweuty four sheets are 
prohilited from being sold, tilla copy has 
been sent to the police for examiuation. 
The time to be occupied iu this examina- 
tion is fixed, for journals and single sheets, 
or light articles, at twenty four hours: 
for more extensive works it is limited to 
four days. 

Counsellor Marstrand, at Copenhagen, 
has invented a new Machine for kneading 
dough in a more effectual aud 
much cleanlier also, than by the usual 
method. 

The Mechanician Baumann has seut to 
the Society of Copenhagen, a uew Lustru- 
ment for Levelling, the tabe of which is 
placed on a plate that floats on mercury, 

Literary Litercourse, projected. 

M. K. Uaest, author of the Northern 
Spectator, proposes to establish a fair for 
Books, for Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, in the town of Gottenburgh, to which 
Vor. Lit. Pan. New Series, Oct. 1. 
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the booksellers of the three Countries 
might resort once a year, for the purpose 
of exchanging each other’s publications, 
aud of facilitating literary intercourse be- 
tween Sweden aud Denmark. Whether 
any political motives arising from the se- 
paration of Norway from Denmark might 
render this plan abortive must be left te 
the decision of events. 
FRANCE. 
Prizes proposed : Manufactures. 

The general assembly of the “ Society 
for Lucouragement of National Industry,” 
held at Paris, Apri! 12, 1815, adjudged a 
silver medal, vaiue 490 frances to Mr. John 
Milen, [we rather suspect, “ John Miles,” 
as John is certaiuly not a French christian 
name} Mechanician at Paris, he having 
presented an instrument that very nearly 
approaches the inteution of the prize offer- 
ed for carding and combing, &c. silk, by 
machinery, as cotton is prepared by such 
ineens. 

Four new prizes were proposed: the first 
for the cultivation of the Northern pine, or 
of the Corsican pine; value 1500 s7.—the 
second for the cultivation of the Scotch 
pine, value 1,000 fr. ‘The third, for a mill, 
worked by wind, adapted to the splitting 
of beans, clearing them, &c. value, 1000 fr. 
—aud the fourth, in value 3000/7. for the 
fabrication of sewing needies. These, no 
doubt, are intended to rival, or excell, 
those made in Eng!and, of the best kinds ; 
Whitechapel needles, &c. 

‘To accomplish the design of making ex- 
cellent needles, demands the fabrication of 
excellent steel for the purpose: this has 
been the object of a proposed prize, for 
years past; and the prize is prolonged: it 
is in value, uo less than 6000/7. 

Other prizes prolouged are, for the con- 
servation of woollen stifis—for enamelled 
vases of meta!—for fabrication of cloth by 
means of hemp, or any other suitabie ma- 
terial, without harshuess—for cast 
works in irou,—for making fish giue—for 
cultivation of plants which yreld potass— 
for salting of meat—for drying of meat. 
The Conferences of M. i Abbé Freyssinous 

in support of Religion. 

Some years ago one of our good chris- 
tian orators, M. Freyssinous, began a kind 
of Polemic course of Theology, in which’ 
he proposed to refute all the objections’ 
raised by infidels against the Christian re« 
ligion. It has beeu pretended by the phi- 
losophers that the pious zeal of this new 
defender of the faith had led him to exag- 
cerate the blunders, and ridicules of the 
unbelievers, and to conceal whatever plau- 


wy were contained in their objections. 
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But, this was not the motive that excited 
the enmity of the Imperial government 
against M. Freyssinous: it was because 
this bold ecclesiastic, being invited to euto- 
gize and vindicate the conscription, pre- 
ferred relinquishing his uwadertaking of 
speaking in public, rather than to appear 
to countenance in the most distant moanucr. 
the massacres commanced by insitinte 
bition. After the first restoretion of 
Lonis XVIII. M. F. resumed bis weil-in- 
tended jabours; encouraged by an audi- 
tory at once vumerous and select. 
interruption they have since met with 
iu consequence of Nap.’s return from Etba, 
has not been explained to us; but it seeuis, 
that the tru’y devout were somewhet per- 
plexed, by observing that fashion had be- 
gun to take these meetings for purnoses o1 
piety, under her protection. The tadies 
visited them creat numbers, and in fall 
dress; of course, say the witlings, rather 
to be seen and distinguished, thon simp'y 

for edification. The elegance, the costii 

ness, the splendour of their, ornaments, 
gave to this holy meeting the appearance 
of atheatre. These dangerous distinctions 
were cousidered as especially hazardous to 
the youth of both sexes, who were desirous 
of imitating the devotion of their seniors. 
That the eye was more intensely employed 
than the ear, was the opinion of the censo- 
rious: while something better than philo- 
sophy was in jeopardy, from the combined 
attacks of frivolity, ostentation and coquet- 
try. Such ® Paris! such are the Parisiatis! 
Even a good inteution may be perverted, 
by their heedlessness, their vanity, and 
their want of consideration, and powers of 
sterling reflection. 


New Arrangement of Botany. 

M. L. Lefebureis publishing at Paris, in 
parts, a new system of Botany, which he 
calls Systéme signalementaire. He has taken 
for the principal bases or elements of his 
system, the leaves of plants. The leaves, 
attached one to one, two to two, three to 
three, form the first, second, and third 
crasses; these leaves, placed either on a 
herbaceous stem, or ona woody stem, or 
at the foot of a herbaceous stem, form the 
three orpers; twelve families borrowed 
from the twenty two classes of .Tournefort, 
complete the subdivisions of the genera! 
arrangement; in which each genus takes 
its proper place according to an analogy 
which distinguishes the author's system 
from any heretofore. projected. Whether 


this work deserves the encomiuins lavished 
on it, a8 possessing principles eminently 
proper to dissipate the difficulties of bo- 
tany, we cannot determine. Jt may cer- 
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tainly contribute to arrange those vegeta- 
bles to which nature has given leaves, 
stems, and flowers: These are an im- 
portant and exteusive Cepertment of the 
vegetab'e kinedom, and we concur in re- 
commending thet bought to the attention 
of the learned und studious. 


Freach Caricature a lucky hit. 
the French.) 

Caricature, says a French journalist, is 
a grave, or severe, sarcasm. ‘The Duglish 
enipioy this weapon to attack powerful 
men; the employ it to ist: fallen 
greatness, and feebie folk. At Loudon, 
when a king or a prince forms the siub- 
ject of one of these satirical compositions, 
wager may sofely be ieid that one of the 
family is pointed at: at Poris, if 
you see a monarch riciculed in cartesture, 
vou may warrant, ‘hat le tsuof reigning, 
or, that he does vot reigu m Fraice. 
our and courage restrain French carica- 
jurists from open war against a man in 
power, 

We shall not particularize the disgust- 
ing nonsensicals, which cover the doors 
of the caricature shops. The respect due 
Oy ripit to the fair sex has vot proved an 
excepiion to the persou and character 
of the Duchess of Angouléme, who was 
but a few days before the very life of these 
engravers, who multiplied her image in 
every form, and painted it with attributes 
the most honourable and insertions the 
most flattering in their power, 

A siaele caricature deserves distinetion : 
it is thatintitled Habits retournés: “turned 
coats.” It appesred in 1814 and repre- 
sented the Senators and Members of the 
household in the act of tarning their coats 
of green superbly adorned with gold lace | the 
livery of the Emperor Napoleon] so that 
what had been the lining, now becomes the 
outside, and this is and silver |the 
Bourbon jivery) one of these chiefs is at- 
teutively watchinga while weather cock, In 
the month of May, 1815, the author of this 
caricature bad only to change the colour- 
ing of his delineation to render ita new 
plate ; the green which was évside must 
be restored to the outside: and the vane 
must be tri-co/oured: since July another 
change from inside to outside, would con- 
ceal his green and revive his biue. 

GERMANY, 
Cond:tion of the Jews improved. 


Among the ameliorations which have ta- 
ken place in modern times, few have been 
more interesting to the parties concerued 
and to civilized Christendom, than those 
which refer to the condition of the still pre- 
served nation of the Hebrews. ‘This consi- 
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deration, no doubt, has given occasion to 
a work published at ‘Tubingeu, called 
Acteustuke, &c. Acts concerning the Ame- 
lioration of the civil state of the Israelites, 
published, and accompanied with an lutro- 
duction, by ©. A. Bucholz, 8vo. 1vol. pp. 
157. ‘These Acts are 1st. The Edict of 
the King of Prussia of March 11, 1815. 
2ud. Taat of Mecklenburgh Schwerin, of 
February 22, 1612. 3rd. Tht of Baden, of 
January i3, i809. 4. That of Bavaria, of 
June 10, i813. 5. That of Denmark, of 
March 29, 1815.—To these are added 
Extracts from the New Constitution of the 
Low Couatries ; aud from the decerce of 
September 2, 1796, conceruing the Jews 
of Beigium. 

Cost Iron employed in Houses. —The em- 
ployment of Cast fron in the construction 
of ed Gces, first practised amoug ourselves, 
scems fo be spreading on the coutinent : if 
was lately made the subject of a public 
discourse at a general meeting of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich. The 
speaker was the counsellor Baader, who 
described in stroug terms the advantages 
attending the use of this material, in build- 
ing. 

Spontaneous Mechanic Power. 

Hytromyla: or Description of a Machine 
operating by Spontaneous movement, which 
may be applied, by the power of water, to 
continue the motion of mills; also, it is ap- 
plicable to many other hydrautic machines. 
By Paulick. vol. pp. 124. Braun. 

The object of this work is of conse- 
quence to our operative Mechonicians : 
that it has beeu sought afier among our- 
selves, we know ; but how far it has been 
attatued, or how far this work may con- 
tribuie to attain it, we do uot know. It is 
possible, however, thet this description of 
the attempt may afford valuable hints; as 
it is not likely that the ider should present 
itself to the mind of aman who hed not 
some ability in his profession. 

Melo-draima in perfection, 

A Theatrical Manager in a city of Ger- 
many, some tine ago, directing the per- 
formauce of a Melo-draime in which a head 
separate from the truuk was to be exhi- 
Lited to a'Pyrant,—in order to produce the 
greater cifect, introduced an whose 
countenance Was naturally livid, and ren- 
dered inexpressthly horrible by proper dis- 
colouratious. The charger which stood 
ona table was pierced ; the head was seen 
lying in it, 

And to the life out-acted death ! 
The spectators applauded the deception to 
te skies, applauded and shuddered, 
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Untluckily, one of the tyrant’s attendants, 
who was shewing him the head, indulged 
in the habit of teking snalf; and happening 
toiet faila fall oluch from between bis fin- 
ger aad thumb, on the nasal orifice of the 
defunct, 

The Fates direct, to every atom just, 

pungent grains of titllating dust 

Sudden, with starting tear each eye o’erflowsy 

And the high dume re-echoes to his nose ! 
Not the most vociferous stormings of the 
tyrant could conceal the misfortune from 
the audieuce, who now burst forth in 
laughter, at what had so lately affected them 
to saducss and sobbing. 

The above is from a foreign journal: we 
therefore cannot answer for its accuracy— 
but, among ourselves, at a summer theatre 
lately, it is certain, that in playing “ The 
Horrors of the Midnight Tower,” something 
so unaceountably drotl happened in the 
regious below at the moment the ghost 
was rising, that in spite of ail her efforts, 
in spite of the loud sounding bell, 

Swinging slow with sullen roar, 
in spite of every recollection of a murdered 
lover, the ghost could not keep her coun- 
tenance; but came up leughing :—and at 
length, went down laughing too, amidst a 
peal at least as loud and lasting as that 
produced by Vulcan among all the Gods 
ou Olympus. 
HOLLAND. 


On the Organization of Plants. 

Tn 1512, the Teyleriau Society of Maer- 
len, propused the following question “ To 
endecvour to determine by means of recent 
observatious, as well as by comparison of 
those formerly made, those facts which are 
incontestible, in respect to what has been 
idvaniced on the organization of plants ; 
especiaily, on the structure, the difference, 
aud the funetions of their tubes or vessels 5 
— at the same time indicating with preci- 
sion, What is indeterminate or Coubtful, in 
our present knowledge; and what p oceed- 
igs may ke proper to be had to obtain sa- 
tisf:ctory iuformation on these subjects, 
Tiiis question has produced a Bemoire, &e. 
on the Organization of Plants: a work 


crowued by the Teylerian Society. By 
G. Kieser. 1 vol. 4to. pp. 345. 
tlaariem. 


‘The motto chosen by M. Kieser, as the 
token of his Memoire was Versanur adhue 
quidem in atius Natura ; sed ad interiova pa- 
ramus aditum, 

ITALY. 
Engravings in progress, publishing. 
At Rome has lately beew published, a 
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marble, and in plaster, also the models and 
the drawings for statues, by the celebrated 
Canova, an Artist who is supposed more 
nearly to rival the aucients, than any 
other sculptor of modern days. His works 
are in what is called the heroic style; and, 
in that lies his pecutiar excellence.’ 

The Arabesques which adorn the pilas- 
ters of the Va ican, with the frescoes 
— by Raffuelle, are in a course of pub- 

ication. 
Ecclesiastical Contradictions. 

The Nuncio of the Pope in Switzerland, 
prohibits the esting of flesh on Saturdays ; 
the Vicar zeneral of the Bishop of Con- 
stance allows it. 

The Roman princes are in all haste 
causing their sous to enter the Order of the 
Jesuits. ‘The Grand Duke of Tuscany de- 
sires the Jesuits will not tarry in his domi- 
nions, in order that their preseuce may 
give no umbrage to the learued tutors, who 
are engaged in the wational instruction. 

Cardinal Gonsalvi solicits the Congress 
to re-establish the ecclesiastical electorates, 
and even to restore the sovereign abbeys 
of Suabia ; it will be, says he, a most salu- 
tary blessing for Europe. On the other 
hand, the Pope has been in danger of 
losing no small part of the state of the 
Church; aud the late King of Naples de- 
manded urgently the 400,000 sou/s, which 
he affirmed had been promised him:—it 
would contribute essentially, said some, to 
guarantee the equilibrium of Europe. 

Virnna.—It is remarked as a happy 
fruit of libera! sentiments in our days, that, 
for the first time, two Protestant Princesses 
are married to two Archdukes of Austria, 
without having previously changed their 
religion. 

The Jews established at Basle, who left 
the city at the moment of danger, are pro- 
hibited from residing there in future, and 
must sel] their houses within the space of a 
year.—(Frankjort Papers, Sep. 4.) 

PRUSSIA. 
Architecture of Protestant Churches. 


Tt is certain, that Protestant Churches 
do not require the same extent and con- 
struction, as those intended for the service 
of the Catholics; the processions and other 
pompous ceremonies of the latter exacting 
preparations uot necessary among the 
former. This conviction appears to have 


influenced M. Catel, of Berlin, who has 
lately published Grundziige einer Theoric, 
&e. Essay on the Theory of the Architec- 
ture of Protestant Churches, and particu- 
larly so far as the same is applicable to the 
re-establishing of the church of St, Peter, 
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at Berlin. 1 vol. 8vo. with plates. The 
author avails himself of historical researches 
ov the resemblance of Protestant Churches, 
and on the different styles of architecture 
adopted at various periods, within the 
reach of history. 


SPAIN. 
Charts and Views of the coast. 


We have so seldom opportanities for ap- 
plauding the labours of the Spanish press, 
that we take a perticnlar pleasure in re- 
peo: ting the existence of au Atlas Maritimo 
de Espana, compiled uncer the .care of 
Don Vincente Tofino de San Miguel. It 
appeorsto have been partially delivered in 
in 1809. The author is Briga- 
dier-General, in the spanish ermy, end 
Director of the eceedemy of the marine 
guards. His Atlas is the most perfect in 
its kind, vet scarcely kuown out of tts own 
country. It cons’sts of twenty one charts ia 
imperial folio, aud ten sheets of views of 
points on the coast; it includes not only 
ithe shores of Spain and Portugal, but aiso 
» part of the North West coast of Africa, 
with separate charts of the Balearic islands, 
aud of the Azores. 

SWEDEN. 
National Manuscripts presented. 

The Prince Roval of Sweden has made 
a present to the University of Upsala, ofa 
collection of manuscripts, purchased from 
the heirs of the late Bishop Nordin. They 
are chiefly connected with the history, an- 
tiquities, and statistics of Sweden ; among 
them are a finished work written by the 
Bishop’s own hand, intituled Scriptores 
rerum Suecicarum; also a Corpus diplomati- 
cam Suecarum: but this is Qufinished. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Pays de Vaud. Helvetischer Alma- 
nach, se.—tHelvetic Almanack for 1815, 
forms one volume in 12mo. pp. 256, with 
maps aud plates. [t contains an historical, 
topographical, and statistical description of 
the Canton of Vaud, and its nineteen dis- 
iricts. ‘The population in 1803 was 
144,474 souls, and at present may safely 
be estimated at 150,000. The extent of 
country occupied by this population, is 
seventy square miles, ‘There are mines of 
salt in the district of Bec and Aigle, which 
sometimes yield as much as 15,000 quin- 
tals. The superior classes of the people 
speak French, the inferior’speak a Roman 
corrupt dialect, the words of which are 
frequently derived from the latin, from the 
greek, and more frequently still from the 
Celtic. This country in 1814 received a 
new constitution, by which it was united 
to Switzerland nolens volens. 
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INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 


FROM THE 
BRITISH DOMINIONS IN INDIA, 
AND THE 
SETTLEMENTS IN THE EAST. 


We some time ago submitted to our 
readers the edict issued by the Emperor 
of China in consequeace of the revolt by 
which his Palace was forced, and his life 
put to hazard, though, happily, his abscnce 
from his metropolis being prolouged one 
day further than the iusurgents calculated 
on, they failed in their purpose, and were 
defeated. We now insert extracts from 
the subsequeut proceedings, by way of 
shewing the manners of this people, and 
the singularity of their Court phraseology. 
lt will, however, be observed, that with 
whatever benevolence these rescripts 
smoothly flow, i words, the real value of 
those words is no greater than that of 
phrases found amoug other nationsia other 
parts of the world. Politeness in bows, 
cringes, and ceremonies, in words, expres- 
sious, and turns of compliment, is a very 
differeut thing from the administration o: 
justice in mercy, or the predominance of 
equity between goverument and subject, 
between man and man; as a ueighbouriug 
nation has lately found to its cost. 

The rebellion was geverally suspected to 
haveoriginated with one of the Emperor's 
brothers; but, aman, named Lin-ti.g, was 
considered as the head of the rebel party. 

After a few moaths of warfare, the 
rebel cause gradually declined, The year 
1813 was occupied in trials and executions 
Several hundreds were put to death—by 
beleading—by being slain by sewn, or by 
twenty-four, strokes of the sword—or, by 
being slowly cut into minute parts; these 
different degrees of suffering were appor- 
tioned to the different degrees of guilt of 
the criminal. 

PEKING GAZETTE. 

Kea-king, 18th year, 10th moon, 6th day. 
[Octover 20, 1813.) 

The Tribunal of Punishments, with 
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profound respect, report their proceedings 
in the trial of the rebels, aud request His 
Majesty's decision on the to 
be inflicted. They look up, and beg His 
Holiness* to inspect the proceedings. 

We have already reported the confessions 
of several of the criminals, who were cou- 
nected with the rebel I in-tsing, the per- 
sou who conspired with the Eunuch ! ew- 
te-tsae, to excite insurrection. We have 
had to thank your Holiness for exomiuing 
them. We have, by the application of 
torture, rigorously examined them, toge- 
ther and apart, and find that the declaras 
tions which they have vomited forth, all 
agree, respecting the formation of the con- 
spiracy to excite insurrection and rebellion. 
There is no doubt, that they are ail prinei- 
pal criminals. According tolaw, exciting 
rebellion is punished, whether the parties 
be principals or accessories, by a lingering 
and ignowinious death. 

Lin-tsing, and the other rebels who as- 
sembled the banditti, aud by their wily 
machinations created i+ surrection, have 
killed and wounded many officers aud mens 
The Eunuch, Lew-te-tsae, audaciously 
veutnred to listen to, and assist the rebels. 
The law sentences them, without distine- 
tion, to a lingering and iguominious death. 
Many of them are severe!y wounded, and 
it is unnecessary again to examine them ; 
nor is it expedient to put them ali to death. 
We propose to reserve Lin-tsing and the 
Eunuch Lew-te tsae, with two others, for 
your Majesty's persoual examination, 
There are four others, whom we could ex. 
amine further, and therefore retain them 
iv prison. 

Ve request your Majesty's permission, 
to sentence Kung-shoo, and the Dunuch 
Chang-tae-yo, and others, iu all, sixteen 
persons, to be on the twentieth instunt, 
bound, taken to the market, and there to 
have their bodies cut into minute pieces.t 
“hang-wan, and the others, in all, iwelve 
persons; we request that on the twenty- 
first instant, they may in like manner, be 
bound, carried to the public market, and 
there be put to death by cutting into mi- 
nute pieces. 

Let those who have already suffered’ 
death, together with Kung-shoo, have 
their lifeless heads suspended at the gates: 
of every city, to shew what cre the laws 


* The word treusiated iio iness, is 
Shing, a word which denotes perfect, im- 
peccable, mors! excellence, such as the 
Sages, Coufucius, and a few others, were 
said to be possessed of. 

+ Tsun, the tenth partofacubib; cut 
to inches. 
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of the land, and to satisfy the revenge of 
the mu'titude. We report these things in 
the hearing of the holy Severeign, to know 
whether or not, our proceedings be rielit, 
and respectfully wait the imperial decision, 
that we may act in obedience thereto. 

The report is announced.” 

These proposals were approved by the 
Emperor ; who observes, that “the cviim- 
nal Le-ising, wio traitorously formed the 
ensigns of rebellion, and combined with 
his keepers to connect and 
Teen-ke-cle and other persous, with 
anten wr of entertag the prison, anc com- 
mencing insurrection, bas committed 
crime of the highest magnitude.” The 
three officers of the district who failed te 
discover the least trace of a conspiracy, 
are degraded and exiled, 


. . . . . . 


Kea-king, 19'h year, \st Moon, 15th dav. 
[February 4, 1814.] 


The following Imperial Edict, has bees 
respectfully received. 

Lest year, when the rebe's broke onen 
and entered the Prohibited Gate, ther 
wes in the air, obscurely seen, an appear: 
auce of theimoge of the God Kwan-te;‘ 
on perceiving it, the rebels became alarmed 
and fled to hide themselves. Their imme- 
diate destruction followed. 

To-day, Na-yen-ching (the Gener» 
commanding the Imperial troops) re- 
ported, that when the town Hwa wes re 
taken, the rebe's during the night, mac 
a desperate attack ; the Goverument troops 
were playing upon them with spears an: 
ariows, but were unable to produce an 
vea! efect, when suddenty, from a 
oy the side of the town, a fiime rose spoi: 
taneously and shone bright as noon, ‘The 
Imperial Troops thea attacked in two di- 
visions, pressing on the rebels 
site points; their retreat was cut off, and 
the entire number of the rebels completels 
destroyer. 

Aiter the affair was over, it was found 
that by the side of the city, was a temp'« 
dedicated to the image of Kwan-te. The 
temple wascomp etely burnt down, but the 
divive image, and it alone, was preserved 
not having beeu moved or injured in the 
least possible degree. 

During the confusion caused by the re- 
bels 01 orcasion, repeatedly hes 
Kwoen-te manifested himself and atfordec 


* A warrior famous iu “‘hinese Mistory, 
who was deified sfter his death. The pre- 
seat Imperial Family sacrifices to him in 
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protection. I feel the most profound and 
sincere veneration and gratitude. 

itis ordered, that the proper court, with 
the highest respect and veneration, consu't 
about, and propose two words to be acded 
io the ortgival tuscription of the Gud. Let 
the words be preseuted to me for my ap- 
proval, and after that, be pub ‘shed 
throughout the Hmpire, to be made use of 
as a return for the Cou’s protection. 

let the temple at the district tiwa, be 
rehuitt aud edorned and when finished, 
let the Lientenont-Covervor report, and 
request me to write wiih my own band, an 
tuscription forthe frout of the temple, to 
he hung up with due respect above the 
gate. 

“ Respect this.” 


Ou this appearance of the God we veed 
make no remark: the guiity terrers of the 
‘asurgents account for the effects if pot fer 
theenuse. ‘Phat the burnivg of the temple 
should alarni the rebe's, and thot it might 
fe entirely destroyed without couseining 
theimaece; are qecidents fer enouch from 
iniracntons; but they remind us of sundry 
wouders in the vecords of antiquity, and 
vey prove that superstition is the growth 
of various ages, climates, and nations. 


The following Ordonnances shew. that 
he Empire of China experiences a distress 
wits finances, which renders it conforma- 
to other states and sovercignties.-—— 

How is it, thet all, without exception, 
sbour under this disease? [tis extraor- 
wary enough, that no one seenis to have 
gained what any other has lost; but, ail 
‘nal! parts are impoverished, 

The devices resorted to by the Chinese 
Vreasury, display no great ingenaity on 
ubjects of finance. officers first 
requested thet “ further benevolences, 
wight be enacted.” This appears to be of 
ihe pature of a forced loan, or coutribu- 
ious in the form: of presents. Others pro- 
posed to eularge the stipulated confribu- 
‘ions The Emperor objected to both these 
sroposa's, and commanded further censul- 
tations, 

A petriotic schemer presented a memo- 
rial, requesting that busbandmen may be 
employed by govrnmeut on the waste 
iands. le complains that too much money 
is speut on certain palaces and gardens by 
the imperial steward;—aind he proposes 
‘o lessen the expense of these wasteful 
‘oings. It is answered, that be, the said 
patriot knows nothing about the matter; 
alsothat he as ewe places which are 
not inesisteuce. And further that ——— 


Spnng and Autumn, 
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and various expences about the Palace, 
greatly diminished. Mconomy is necessary. 
Still he trouble aud expenditure are great. 

“ As to iis uotion of choosing waste lands, 
aud commencing Agricuiture on them: 
the supples are at present inadequate ta the 
current expenditure of the nation: and 
shaiithe Imperial gold be taken aud thrown 
away ou useless experiments? To 
upon the peop'e tocome forward with their 
property, is not becoming the dignity of 

“At this time, the expcuses of the army, 
of the rivers,* &ce have much 
common years. The wants of the Notional 
Family are increasing, and must be pro- 
vided for. Since there is not uow auy 
other better plau, !et what they request, 
be for the present complied with. 

“ Officers of State, who feed on the emo- 
Jaments of the Price, should all be faith- 
ful in the service of the Prince. After the 
reports which have already been preseuted, 
it is uunecessary again to aunoy with state- 
ments.t If any of the higher officers have 
any plans which they truly kuow, and 
clearly perceive, will supply the wants of 
the State, it is eacumbent on them to act 
with the utmost porsible sincerity, and to 
prevent the least teudency to slide into ne- 
farious proceedings. ‘They are not allowed 
to fill up paper with vague reasouings aud 
empty talk; which only tends to show 
that they are still afflicted with the disease, 
Which produces a great deal of specious 
reasouing, but very little meritorious ac- 
tion. 

If positively, they have seized hold on 
something that will be etiectual to supp! 
the expenses of the army aud the rivers, 
let them state it, and I will select what 
may be put in force, and immediately stop 
the benevoleuces; but if they merely have 
to say, that the enactineut of benevoleuces 
is uot good; at the same time have noi 
better plaus to propose, they teli me no- 
thing that I do not already know. It is 
useless to present unmeaniug papers. 

“ Respect this.” 


What this potentate would think of the 
innumerable scribblings which fill up the 
colunins of British newspapers, may easily 
be conceived from these, his avowed senti- 
ments. He was, however, efter all, obliged 
to have recourse to enlarged benevolences, 
required from the higher otticers of govern- 
ment, merevutiie companies, and wealthy 
proprietors. 

In the meanwhile, the zeal of some of 
~* Yellow river, great cauais, &e. 

+ Some recommended the cecining a 
Jarge quantity of copper money. 
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the subordinate officers of government, far 
out-rau theiy integrity, and the occasion; 
they seized cnt persuus 2s reve's, 
which produced a represeatae to the 
Emperor, in which are the following ob- 
servations, wafer alto. 
“Lread the Imperial Edict received, Kea- 
king, eighteenth year, tweilth moon, 
iweuty-third day, saying, “ the ff- 
teenth of the teuth moon, the criinas 
apprehended, have been such as had 
scarcely mode themselves acquaiuted with 
the sect, or lave been eatirely without of- 
feuce against the Jaw. Ou their triais, uo- 
thisg hes been discovered, whilst the fa- 
mous rebeis have escaped to a distance, 
and evaded the vet spread for then. To 
iuvolve the iuuocent ju this maunuer, must 
strike terror iuto every one. | love and 
cherish the people.* To protect a good 
su ject, is au increase of uy own bappi- 
ness, to put to death an innocent person, 
is What my heart cannot bear. Hf any for 
the sake of appearing to deserve weil, 
shall fisely accuse auotier, let hin be pu- 
uished accordiug to law. any from pri- 
vate revenge shail accuse another of rebel- 
‘ion, the lew is explicit; it is, let the ac- 
cuser be cousiderea a rebel. Respect this.” 
Reading this, [looked up with venera- 
tiou to our Supreme Emperor, whose love 
to the people, aud protection to his infant 
is ofa piece with the bevevolent’ 
iove of heaven. Far and tear, magistrates 
and peopie are joyful aud thankful. AN 
the various courts should respectfully act 
in obedience to the above, then may they 
be said to realize his Holiness heart's wish. 
But [have heard, shat opposition to 
the above Edict, there are, every where, 
still many iimocent people, who are in- 
volved and brought to trial As for ia- 
stence, Tankee, aud others, all of whom 
were persous brought from distant pro- 
vinces, tothe tribunal at Peking. Some 
had been gui'ty of offences remote from 
rebellion; others were entirely innocent. 
Their accusers charged them with beia 
rebels, ond the officers who ex-mine 
them, either enticed or torture’ erm: toa 


is ack heads, a ex- 
oression for people. 

+ ‘The who'e uation. 

* The oiticers who examine offenders, 
frequeutly promise to use their iifluence 
in behalf of crimiua's, if they will but con- 
fess, what ts required with promises, they 
never wean to perform, «nd which requires 
ment is often any thing but the truth, if 
‘ying promises fail, they then threaten and 
torture. 
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sze-tsing, were accused of having treason- 
able books, and of being united with the 
conspirators for the purpose of rebellion. 
W i g-sze-tsing confessed he had learned 
the doctrines of the sect; Le-te-shwuy, 
that he had followed a multitude on a plun- 
dering party, but, that they intended re- 
beliion, was extorted from them by the 
arts and the tortures of those who ex 
amined them. The district officers, un 


able to take the real criminals, sweep off 


at random those who come in their way, 
and those against whom there is not the 
least proof, are falsely accused of rebellion. 
This is done to avoid being reprimauded 
on the one hand, and on the other to ob- 
tain meritorious distinction.¢ | have heard 
of innocent men, who removed from 
court to court, have been severely mangled 
and torturec, till at last, having arrived at 
Peking, they have died ; and that of those, 
who guilty of no capital offence, have died 
in prison, the number is upwards of ten. 
There are more than a hundred, who are 
involved and detained in confinement, that 
they may act as witicsses. 

In the reign of a holy and enlightened 
Prince, it cannot be intentionally, that any 
one should suffer unjust confinemeut; yet, 
in going from court to court for trial, and 

ndergoing torture erethey can be cleared 
from blame, and liberated ; their personai 
health is completely destroyed, and their 
whole property wasted. The affair is in- 

The heait of heaven is benevolence and 
love.* ‘The heart of your Holiness is hea- 
ven's, and extends to all your people true 
kindness. Did all your ministers act we'l, 
celestial heppivess and harmony would be 
superinduced, aud would excite in alla 
real and corresponding cffect.” 


The writer proveeds to detail instances, 
which shews af least that all truth is not 
banished from the face of thc Emperor. 

The Tarter troops who were brought 
from beyond the walls of China, against 
the rebe!s of Shan-tung, seized a consider- 
able number of boys and girls belonging to 
the ivhobitents, aud carried them away in 

“+ The Emperor rewarded some with 
peacock’s feathers, who were afterwards 
found out to be iinpostors, and he was 
obliged to take their feathers from them. 

* This is a tiue seutence, and seems 
heaven personified to denote the Supreme 
Being, au idea to which our minds are fa- 
miliar, but they often join earth with hea- 
ven, and personify it also, iv a way that 
bewilders the mind much, and seems to 
briug it back to mere matter, 
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the character of slaves. The troops re- 
turning from victory, high in the esteem of 
the Emperor, were ordered to halt at Pe- 
king a month or two, to rest and enjoy 
themselves, before their return to Tartary. 
During their stay, an individual reported 
to his Majesty, the affair of male and fe- 
male children of the inhabitants of Shan- 
tung, having been dragged from their 
homes. He immediately set his face 
against it, and had severe laws enacted to 
punish similar proceedings in future. ‘The 
following is one of the papers which he 
published on the occasion. 

PFKING GAZETTE, 
Kea-king, 18th year, 2rd moon, 17th day. 

{March 6, 1815.] 

The following Imp: rial Edict, has been 
respectfully received. 

Government isuader a necessity of using 
the army as an instrument by which to de- 
stroy rapacious anarchy, and by which to 
tranquilize the virtuous and gooJ.* ‘The 
leaders of the army should exterminate 
only the heads of rebellion, and seize the 
more active portizens, but should not in- 
jure even the down of the autumnal flower, 
that they may render venerable and re- 
spected niartial law. Originally, it is tie 
business of the magistrates and police to 
seize and punish insurgents; but in couse- 
quence of the crowds of men assembled, 
it was indispensably necessary to call forth 
the strength of the army 1n order to reduce 
them speedily. ‘ibis is the great punish- 
ment inflicted by the state, and which, 
arranged in the fields of the country, has 
no other intention than to reduce the guilty. 

The leaders of the army ought to know 
this fully, and should keep the military 
under restraint, that the good and virtuous 
people may sit in security and peace: then 
only can | be said to use the army for the 
defence of the people. When victory is 
obtained, the families of the rebels are in- 
volved, but the sons and daughters of the 
suffering people, cught to be supported 
and treated kindly by the district officers. If 
the government troopsin th: hour of vietory, 
are allowed to carry away in crowds the 
children of the people, is not this enabling 
the residue of the rebels to escape the net, 
whilst the children of good subjec's are 
taken away remote from their houses, and 
rauked amongst slaves? How do their. 
circumstances differ from those of prisoners 
taken from the enemy? ‘This is very far 
from realizing my gracious intentions. 

During the receut affair, L repeatedly 


* Referring to a person named Tse-king- 
kung. 
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sent down orders to restrain the soldiers 
from plundering, but it never entered into 
my calculation, thet they would take away 
with them the children of the people. | 
acknowledge my fault, aud reprove myself 
Wicther the Commander ia Chief, and 
the Generals be ashamed or not, let them 
in the silence of aight fay their hands upon 
their hearts and enquire. [f the affair be 
still passed over, the crime will be greater. 
It would now be proper to punish both 
officers and men according to their offence, 
but in cousideration of their heving so 
speedily brought the affair to a close; aud 
their vot beiug previously cautioned against 
the crime which they have committed, it 
is ordered, that indu'gence be shewn to 
them, and that the punishment of one and 

all be remitted. 
Respect this.” 


Directions were then given to find out 
the parents of the young persous carried 
away, in order to their beiug restored. 


The tenor of these Imperial Edicts, un- 
questionably shews the reigning 
to be a humane man. This is aiso the cha- 
racter which his people give him; but 
they complain that he keeps in the govern- 
ment a bad set. 


DESCRIPTION OF A CHINESE 
COMMEMORATIVE FESTIVAL. 


TANG-KAOU: or ascending the Hills on the 
Oth day of the 9th moon. 


It is said, that during the Dynasty Tsin, 
a certain person had a supernatural intima- 
tion made to him, that some great cala- 
mity would occur on the plain before 
morning. Having received this intimation, 
he, together with his family, old and 
young, ascended a neighbouring moun- 
tain and remained over night. In the morn- 
ing, to his astonishment, he found that the 
inhabitants of the plain, together with 
the domestic animals had all perished. 

fu commemoration of this an- 
nually on the uiuth day of the niuth moon, 
large crowds of people throughout the 
whole empire ascend the hil! ; they call :t, 
“ Avoiding Judgnieuts.” The paper-kites 
of the Chinese, are on that dav taken to 
the hills and jet fly away; uuder the idea 
that they give at ovce their kites and their 
cares to the wind, After that dav, the 
amusement of kite-flying is discoutinued 
till the ensuing season. 

It was affirmed last year, that the Em 
peror’s returv to bis palace, was delayed 
by his observing this holiday, and that he 


thereby escaped the immediate conse- 
quences of the rebellion which broke out 
on the fifteenth of the ninth moon. 


CHINESE POETRY. 


The following Lines, by Too-Moo, have 
an allusion to the TANG-KAOU. 

When the autumnal rivers receive the shadow 
of the first flying swallow ; 

Let us, companions, take the bottle and as- 
cend the lofty mountain. 

In this impure world, °tis difficult to meet 
with a mouth open laughing ; 

Let us (to-day) with the Keu flower, decorate 
our heads and return, 

We'll get merrily drunk, and keep up this 
happy season ; 

°Tis in vain to ascend the hill, and sigh about 
the sun setting. 

Old times have passed away, the present 
come, aud still it is thus ; 

What's the use of (like the man of Cow-hill*) 
staining our garments with tears? 


This ode will remind the reader of the 
poems of Hafiz the Persian, and of Ana- 
creon the Greek; in all countries the lux- 
urious bid “ the liquid raby flow,” and call 
for roses and for wine, though theyperish 
by the grape stone A more sober species 
of poetry describes the pleasures after 
which the sedate in all ages have sighed: 
what are the charms of a cou.try life as 
suug in China, the following poem may 
inforin us. 

THE COUNTRY COTTAGE, 
BY HE-HWAN. 

He, himself, cut the So,f and wove the gar- 
ment for rain ; 

The smoke on the Southern hill discovers the 
door of his cot; 

The hill wifet soon announces, “ well boil’d 
are the pears ;” 

The children roam distant to meet him from 
the pea-ficld returning. 


* The European reader may consider 
these official documents as data, on which 
to form an idea of the opinions of the Chi- 
nese, but vot of their practices, for there is 
no nation in the world in which professions 
and practice are more at variance than in 
China. 

+ Leaf of which the Chinese make a 
hind of cloak, worn by husbandmen, wa-~ 
termen, and others. 

Rustic, 
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In the shaded lake, the fish frisk on the wa- 
tery mirror ; 
The birds revert ty the green-tur’ed hill, and 


brush flying abuut. 
In the season ot flowers, crowds of men will 
be going and returning. 
Q! could I purchase Yen-kwang’st retired 
stone ia the brook, where of old he angled! 
These trans!atious are by Mr. Morrison, 
formerly a missionary, and resideut ct 
Macao, as translator for the East India 
Company. The notes, [but not the intro- 
1” ductory remarks], to each article, are by 
the same gentleman. 


CEYLON. 
Conversion To oF AN 
Prusst or Bupuv. 

Ir is but seldom that we have the satis- 
faction of recording a change of sentiment 
among the priests of Heathenism ; stil: 
more seldom can we trace the progress 

. of that conversion, aud the reasonings on 
which the convert adopts his new faith. 
We have no authentic history of a similar 
progress in the min«'s of any heathen—in- 
teHigent beathev, especially, in the Apos- 
tolic age; and therefore we can only ima- 
gine on what corvictions they relinquished 
the wo ship of Jupiter aud Juno, of Apo'lo 
aud Minerva, of Neptune and Ceres. They 
roust have had some train of thought, some 
inducing cause, impelliag them to abandon 
the rites of their infancy, the customs of 
their ancestors, the institatious of their 
country. They must, further, have had 
ape powerful motive for embracing a 
torcign and a despised profession. Perhaps, 
it is scarcely possible to conceive a closer 
resemblance to what took place, iu those 
early days, than the instance before us, 
which is a fact, beyond question, or doubt. 
Tt has much the air of what might have 
passed in Greece or Italy, in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian religion. M. Cha- 
teaubriand (now Viscount) formerly intro- 
duced a conversion, the work of his ima- 


+ A person famous during the Dynasty 
Hau, who retired from court to a country 
life. 


gination, info a romance: with whatever 
attention to produce a beautiful effect that 
was conducted, the present is much more 
striking. It excells, as a portrait from life 
excells in resemblance of nature, the most 
Hiished production of fancy. 

Ceylon Government Gazette, of December 

28, 1814. 


On Christmas Day a very remarkable 
Baptism woes celebrated im the middle of 
Divine Service, before a full congregation, 
at the Charch in the Fort. A Budhist 
Priest, of yreat eminence for character, 
trleuts, and literary attainments, after a 
matire Genberation anda careful perusal 
of the Gospel ia the Cingalese Language, 
had determined to throw aside his yellow 
robes, aud embrace the Christian Reli- 
giou. 

it was in vain that his resolution was 
assailed by his brother priests, and by the 
solicitations of his own family. ‘Their 
unportuniies only served to evitate his 
feelings, but could not shake his deter- 
mined conviction, founded upon exami- 
nation and reflection. He gave up rank, af- 
fluence, connections, and family, to follow 
the dictates of his conscience. He was bap- 
tised immediately after the Second Lesson, 
by the name of “ Petrus Panditte Sekarras.” 
Mr. Armour and Mr. Clough were his 
gocfethers. From the natural influence of 
his character and abilities, such an exam- 
ie promises to be of sigual use iu the pro- 
pagation of Christinnty, The causes 
which led to his adoption of the Christian 
Religion, and the probable consequences 
of fis conversion, were noticed with much 
effect by Mr. Twis'etonu, in his sermon on 
the occasion; and they furnished a most 
appropriate conclusion to a Giscourse de- 
tivered on the Anniversary of the Nativity 
of Him who was destined to be a light to 
lighten the Genti‘es. 


Mr. Clough, a gentleman sent out ¢s 
a missionary by the Church Missionary 
~oviety, sometimes attended the idolatrous 
worship of the notives, and made close in- 
qiiries into tts nature. He particularly 
aderessed himself to this priest, perceiving 
him to be an acute man, and thoroughly 
versed in the religion of his country. By 
“egrees they reposed mutual confidence in 
each other. The following is the substance 
of some of their conferences : 

“You say that the God of whom you 
speak is infinitely great in all his attributes ; 
that he created the world and all its inha- 
bitants, and governs the world by the 
same power; and that he is present ae 
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much in one plece as another, and views 
every action of man; cud that he demands 
proper worsbip from ali bis creatures, and 
such as Christiens pay bun; thot such is 
his holiness thot he hates sin, and such his 
justice that he with punish sia, and parti- 
cularly the failure of proper worship—how 
can Cod of justice an dolater, 
if thot Idolater worship according to the 
jight aYorded him, aud vot according to 
the Jight of Christianity, of which Idoia- 
ters are ignorant? and, further,” he added 
“this is epplicable to the Cingalese in ge- 
verit—why then bas net Cod instructed us 
better >” 

I avswered, thot, a'thongh God is a 
being of infinite justice, he is also a Goce 
of mercy, and that he could do nothing 
contrary to goodness sid holiness; aud 
hence, when it is said He «ill judge every 
man vecording to his works, yet he will 
do it according to the light which each 
man possessed, | added, that his ques- 
tious had not involved the diffi- 
culty; beceuse it cou'd vot be supposed 
that God had permitted the Clugatese aud 
other idolatrous notions to in a 
state of mental darkness, for the purpose 
of judging them with a less rigorous judg- 
meut; but their ignorance might be cou- 
sideved as permitted by Gud to stick to 
them, a just rete intion for their forefathers 
abuse of the light which we now enjoy; 
and the differeace ia the Day of Judgment 
between a Christian and a Cingalese Ido- 
later will appear according to their par- 
ticular circumstances: the one will be 
judged by the Cospel, the other by the 
light with which be lad been favoured. 


Perceiving that he continued to he very 
jnguisitive about Christianity, T furnished 
him with a copy of the Pour Gospe!s i 
Cingalese, with which he was much 
pleased, saying, thet was what be bad 
long wished to see: “ and be assured | 
will read it with creat attention; but,” he 
said, “may request an additional favour 
of you? which is, to allow me to trouble 
you to explain any ports which [ may not 
understand.” ‘Tothns most readily as- 
sented. | presented to him the Gospe!s 
at his own Heathen Temple, when some 
of his pupils for the Budhist Priesthood 
were preseut, who were nota little sur- 
prised at the joy which he expressed, and 
the care which he manifested in wrapping 
up the book, as being more valuable than 
gold. 

After this, he soon put me to the pleas- 
ing task of explaining to the best of my 
ability, those things which were rather 


mysterious to him, such as the situstion of 
the nations mentioned in the New Testa- 
gent, particularly the Jews ind Romanss 
their rise, progre-s, state, &c. | also 
stated the chronology of the Patriarchs, 
particularly those from whom Jesus Christ 
descended, and various other particulars. 
After he had read the Gospel several 
times, be begau to lament that he hud not 
the Old Testament, supposing that it 
would give him a clearexplanation of the 
New. said he—— 

“Since | became acquainted with you, your 
conversation and your answers to my 
ferent questions have made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind: end, during the last 
three weeks, I have been in a_ state of 
great Cistress of mind. IT have frequently 
returned home after my interviews with 
ou unable to sieep for many nights.” 

I asked him the cause of this trouble. 
[le replied, that it arose from an appre- 
hension, that he and his countrymen who 
followed the religion of Budhu, had been 
mistaken in their religious principles, 
which was to him a consideration of the 
greatest importance: he added, that the 
more he thought on the subject, the more 
the apprehension increased, inasmuch es 
ihe evidences ofthe Christian Religion 
were making stronger and stronger im- 
pressious upon him. 

[ then asked him whether he thought 
that the Cod ofthe Cristian was he who 
onglt to be worshipped in preferencé to 
idojs? He replied, that he had been con- 
sidering the subject candidly and impar- 
tially, as though he were a member of 
veither communion, and in all its bear- 
ings; and that he had otlered up prayers 
for direction in a matier roimportant: and 
that if he and his countrymen were in er- 
ror, be praved that he might: receive con 
viction in the clearest manner, and that 
a way might be opened by which he 
might leave his present profession and em- 
brace Christianity, not only for his own 
good, but for that of others to whom he 
would) preach it. He added, that the 
more he prayed, the more did his desire 
to quit the reiigion of Budhu increase. 
He then asked me to assist hin ta manag- 
ing this, for which his gratitude would be 
extreme: and that he shouid think that 
the great God had sent me from Lagland 
to Ceylon on purpose to instruct him and 
shew him the right way of worshippiug 
God; aud, in return, be should think it 
incumbent on him, to his latest hour, to 
make kuown to his countrymen the bles- 
sings of the Gospel which had been thus 
offered to him through my means. 

Perceiving that he jwas prepared to ma- 
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nifest his conversion, | asked him what 
he conceived the most speedy and effec- 
tual mode of doing it? He replied, “ By 
laying aside my priestly garments, and 
joining myself tothe society of Christiaus 
adding, “1 am in my present situation 
as comfortable as | cau wish, with regard 
to the things of this world ; but, as soon 
as I throw off the garment, | shall he de- 
prived of all means of support: and tiris 
gives me uneasiness; and, in case | em- 
brace Christianity, I shall be brought into 
distress, because you kuow, for some time, 
1 should be of io use toany religion 
meaning he would not be able to preach: 
“yet if had oaly asufficieut knowledge of 
the Christian Religion to enable me to 
preach it, L believe the great and good 
God would not suffer me for one moment 


to want; and ove of the greatest acts of 


mercy you can do, will be to assist me a 
little in this particular.” 


About this time there was a meeting 
convened of severai Budhist Priests, for 
some particular occasion, near Galle, and 
the meeting was to coutinue for some days. 
I was apprehensive that he mighi be sha- 
ken, or not sufficiently prepared to stand 
the attacks of such a number of his for- 
mer acquaintance. I however paid him a 
visit at this meeting, whea they were aii 
present, and were not a little surprised to 
see me advance: but they were more sur- 
prised when they perceived my convert 
advance and join me. We. thea retired, 
began a very close conversation 
about the state of his mind, aud found 
him unshaken. I asked him wheiher he 
did not feel reluctance at leaving his reli- 
gion? [le answered, that the reluctance 
was eastly overcome, because he was about 
to receive a better ; and he added, that he 
felt no difficuity im casting bis lot with 
mite, aud should be very giad to have the 
same place with me in the next world, 
aid thathe should have little trouble in 
his mie’, if be thought be should be in 
tue same situation with me at the Day of 
Juiigment. 

At this time, a singular circumstance oc- 
curred, which seemed to give weight to al! 
his past conduct. ‘The aforementioued as- 
sembly of Priests availed themselves of 

portunities of receiving personal and 
pabiic improvement, both by night and 
day, through the means of my faithful 
couvert; and he, being the senior. priest, 
was looked up to for instruction. One 
evening, when they were assembled, and 
were expecting to hear him preach on the 
religion of Budhu, he pulled out the Cin- 
galese New Testament, and began to read 


the first chapter of St. Matthew, and pro- 
ceede? to read other chapicrs, making his 
observatious, till morning, by which time 
hie had finished the whole Gospel. He 
wis heard with surprize and attention: 
hey frequently interrupted him, while he 
proceeded, with questions, which he an- 
swered to the best of his ability. 

ive came to me afterwords, aud related 
this circumstance; and, alter a loug con- 
versation, expressed himself ia the follow- 
ing manner: “1 am a huagry man 
tied to atree, with a table covered with 
rich provisions near, but out of reach ; 
and this will be mv state till the day of 
my liberty comes.” We then talked about 
his being baptized, and he expressed 
a wish to comply with that ordinance as 
early as possible, which he considers to be 
the grand cheracteristic mork of those who 
are pot worshippers of idols.” 

Hlewas one of the most celebrated in 
the istand, known both in the Candian and 
British Dominions. He resided for some 
time with the King of Candia, and is 
every where extolled for his extensive 
knowledge, both of the religion and litera- 
ture of the island, as well as the Oriental 
Languages. 


The matter was blazed abroad through 
the district, and came to the knowledge of 
the High Priest, who was so alarmed by the 
inte!!igeuce, that he assembled fourteen of 
the head pricsts, and sent them to prevail 
upon him, if possible, to abandon the idea 
of embrocing Christianity; stating, that if 
a priest of his rank and respectability in 
the religion of Budbu, forsook them, it 
would not only disgrace his own character, 
but injure the cause. He coutinued im- 
movable; and the matter sj read so rapidly, 
that, before the fourteen left him, they 
were increased to fifty-seven, using every 
possibile method to prevail upon him to 
continue as he was. Besides the priests, 
there were his family connections, some 
weeping, some scolding, and others 
threatening to put an end to their exist- 
ence, Many head-men of the district 
came to him with large presents, observing, 
“if you forsake the priesthood, it will ruin 
our religion in this country.” However, 
he broke through them all, and made his 
escape at the hazard of his life. 

After he had arrived in Columbo, he 
had some sharp conflicts, both from within 
and without. He received several letters 
of a very severe kind. I was almost 
ready to wonder how he maintained his 
resolution. In this case we might say of a 
truth, Not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy 
name be the praise! A day or two before: 
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his baptism, I called apon him, and found 
him uacommouly cheerful aud happy.— 
“ ]dreami,” said he, “ last night, that my 
tobes were covered with ali kinds of fiithy 
reptiles. was so disgusted at the sigtit, 
that thought weutto a river oud cast 
them in, never to touch them Wheu 
awoke this morning fouad us self raked, 
and al! my roles folued up and thrown on 
the fersice of the room. Now, thought I, 
God has sent this dream to shew me the 
had stete | am in, and to confirm me ii 
former resoiutions, aud ami only 
sorry that I am forced to put them on 
again.” Lie hardly ever ict us rest after 
this, until something could Le provided to 
dress hira in. 

After his baptism, his Excellency the 
Gorernor sent him twostits ofvew clothes, 
Hie is to have a siary from Government as 
atrans'etur; aud is now about to translate 
the Bibie into the two Jangnages of this 
island, the Cingalese and Paariah or 
Maggeda, which is spoken i the interior. 
He is to study the Scriptures under th: 
care of the Rev. Mr. Armour, wio now 
resides in Columbo, until he is qualified to 
preach. 


SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN INDIA. 


Our readers are acquainted by means of 
former articles which have appeeredin our 
work with the journey of Dr. Buchanan to 
the Syrian Christians, of whom, in a sense, 
he may be said, to have been the cisco- 
verer, as he brought us acquaiated with 
them far more distinctly than we had ever 
We avail ourselves of an ac- 


been before. 
conut, received by us from America, of the 
visit of an American Missionary to these 
interesting people. From this we 
the death of their former bishop, 
their steady attachment to the see of An- 
tioch, from which they desire to receive 
another, who may become their spivitual 
guide. We learn, also, their desire for 
further instructions from England: aud we 
should think that a soil prepared so much 
as this is prepared, could scarcely fail of 
producing an abundant harvest. 

It would be a gratification to know the 
history of these people ; at what time, and 
under what circumstances, they quittea 
Syria: also, how far the power of their 
Catholic tyrants has made any real inroads 
ou their observances, or their principles: 
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in short, to be able to separate their truly 
ancient opinions and customs, so effec- 
tually, thet these might furnish evidence 
of early date, if such were the period of 
From some hints 
dropped, we doubt, whether that took 
The Greek Chureh, 
extsuug from the days of idolstrylays 
reat stress on the early baptism of infants; 
the deferring of that rite by these Syrians, 
seems to mark a time of emigration when 
idolatry was greatly suppressed, if not 
rather entirely abolished. 


their transmigration, 


place very early. 


It should appear also, that the influence 
of the Portuguese, as Catholics, over the 
opinions and practices of these people has 
been great; and they now retain much 
of what their persecutors have forced on 
them. Enough, however, remains, that is 
iruly ancient, aud conformable to primitive 
autiquity, as it was established in the west 
of Asia, aud this excites, at once, our re- 
spect and our wishes. 

What is said on the distinction between 
the classes of the Jews, merits notice; and 
adds to the history of this singular people : 
—a bush, for ages burning with fire, yet 
not consumed. 

Extracts from Mr. Newell's Journal. 

“Jan, 31. We had now passed Cape 
Comorin, and were sailing with a gentle 
brecze along the Malabar coast. We were 
so near the land as to see the houses dis- 
tincetly, aud were dehghted with the view 
of the “snow-white churches” of the Sy- 
rian Christians, of which Dr. Buchanan 
sneaks, 
aturday, Feb. 5th. This morning [ 
walked out to Jews’ Town, about two 
miles from Cochin, to attend the syas- 
gogue. I first went into the Black Jews’ 
syuagogue, and staid a few minutes, aud 
the: went to that of the White Jews, 
which is uear the former. 

s ‘There Were, I suppose, between one 
and two hundred persons present. Their 
complexion in general is a shade below the 
Lwuropecn; and most of them wear their 
beards. The service was conducted much 
iu the same way asin the synagogues in 
America, but with more solemnity. 

“he portion of the Law that was read 
ihis morning, was the Soug of Moses, ou 
tle banks of the Red Sea, and in the fes- 
wu from the Prophets was the Seng ef 
Deborah, after the defeat of Sisera. 
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“T saw the Jew, who was Hebrew 
Mooushee to Dr. Buchanan. 

“ The shortvess of my stay at Cochin did 
not admit of my making any particular in- 
quiries respecting the Jews. 1 Jecrut one 
fact, however, which Dr. B. bas vot men 
tioned; which is this; 

“Ttis said at Cochia, that the black 
Jews are not “ Beui israe!,” but the freed 
slaves of the white Jews, who have bee. 
proselyted to Judsism, and that wiey ar 
Hindoos by descent. 

“Tn the afternoon I set off ina boat for 
Cande-nade, the late residence of Mar 
Dionysius, primate of the syrian Charch. 
It is about four leagues from Cochin. 

“A Mr. Levi, a Jew, boru in London, 
and lately baptised, accompanied nie as au 
interpreter. 

“ At 7 o'clock in the evening, we reached 
the village of Cande-nade. At the entrauc 
of the village there is a large cross erected. 
1 now heard the church bell tolling for 
evening prayers, and saw the church at a 
distance, lighted up for the service. Whev 
1 entered it, I saw two priests, dressed ii 
white, standing before the «tar and chant- 
ing the service. There was about a dozen 
people assembled in the body of the 
church. 

“ When the prayers were ended, I intro- 
duced myself to the priests—told them ! 
had come fifteen thousand miles from the 
west, and having heard, of them through 
Dr. Buchanan, | had come from Cochin ou 
purpose to pay them a visit. 

“They invited me up into a gallery on 
one side of the church, where | was to 
spend the night. [| had with me Dr 
Buchanan's “ Researches,” from which | 
read to them through my interpreter, a 
part of his account of the Syriens particu. 
larly his conversation with Mar Dioavy- 
sius, their late Bishop, who resided at this 
place. They listened with uncommon in- 
terest, assented to the truth of the narrative, 
and seemed to be pleased to hear the name 
of Buchanan again. ‘They spent the even- 
ing with me in conversation on various 
subjects. Mr. Levi, my iiuterpreter, was 
perfect master of both the langueges in 
which we conversed. 

“Tu the course of my inquiries T ascer- 
tained the following things respecting the 
Syrian Church, 

“1, They practise auricular confession, 
which is required three times a veer, of all 
whoare admitted to the Lords * upper. 

“2. They do not administer the Lord's 
Supper to the laity in boib kinds; but like 


the Catholics dip the consecrated wafir in 
the cup 

“5. They have paintings of the Virgin 
Mary, of the crucifixion, of the saiuts 
in their churches. 

“4. They cross themse!ves and use ava- 
riety of gesticulstion in their worship. 

“5. They pray for the dead, 

“6. The Ciergy are not allowed to mar- 
ry. 

“Timade particular inquiries respecting 
this, becawse it appeers that thar Clergy in 
ormer times Cid marry. hey to'd me 

hat there were two recsous, Which pre- 
vented thea: from oiarrying; ove was their 
voverty—they couid not fomiics 
The second was, the prejudice of the peo- 
ple against it. After the Poriuguese came 
iuto this country, the Synaus, seeing thet 
they did not alow Clergy to marry, 
had imbibed such strong prejudices agaist 
the practice that uo priest uow woud be 
allowed to minister in his office, if he 
should marry. 

made particular inquiry respecttng 
the mode of baptism in the Syrian church. [ 
found it wes arrusion. In the adiministra- 
tion of this ordinance they mix cold and 
warm water together. Wheo I asked 
(hem the reason of this, hey scemed et a 
loss for en answer, and finally said, 1t was 
because Christ was baptised in a part of 
Jordan where another stream auited with 
it. 

“ Respecting the subjects of baptism | 
made no inquiry, as [ supposed it was a 
matter of notoriety that the Syrians are 
pedo baptists. Brother tall, who couvers- 
ed with these sime priests, when he was at 
Cochin, uuderstood that children were 
usually baptised at cight years old. 

“ Mar Dionysius, the Primate of the Sy- 
rian Church, died in 1807. When he was 
dying he laid his haudson a pries* and pro- 
uounced him his successor. But the other 
priests betug dissatisfied, will not receive 
hini for their Superior, but insist on hay- 
ing one from Antioch. So they are with- 
outa Biehop. In the church of Cande- 
nade, which is the seat of their Prinate, 
there is no copy of the Old Testament in 
“vriac, and only an imperfect cue of the 
New. ‘The Malayatim Gospels, which 
were prinied at Bombay, have not been 
distributed. 

“The priests at Cande-nade told me, 
they shou'd rejoice to have a Jearned Eu- 
rope come aud reside among them to 
instruct their young men, who are canci- 
dates for the priesthood. 

“The British vesideat at Cochin is assist- 
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ing them in the establishment of a Col ege | 
for this purpose. But whether the Com 
pany'’s goverme:.t w ould alow missionaries 
to go into this reg ion, | think is doubtrut. 

“ Cande-nede, Sib. Feb. Gih. sept 
Jast night inacoovement in the 
gallery of the charch. Atsix ovtock this 
morning the bell tolled for morutug 
vice. went down and eatiended. The 
eldest pricsi, 1 iis full dress, said mass, 
much after the manner of the Catho ik 
Church. When mass was ended, he weut 
out to the corner of the church, and said 
some provers at the grave of a person lately 
buried duriug the prayers incense 
oifered, and the people prostrated theia- 
selves on the ground before the grave. Af- 
ter this he returned to the church, aud dis- 

issed the iving them his bfess- 
ing indivicually as cesevibed by Dr. Bu- 
chanan, 
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STATE OF THE WOOL TRADE. 
Abstract of the Report made to the Weol- 
RMeetiig, ut Lewes, on the 26') of July 1815. 

BY LORD SHEFFIELD, PRESIDENT. 


Thad the honour of representing 


. 


at forticr Meviings, that on en average of 
twenty years. in the beginning of the last 


century, when we pluicad ourse!ves so 
much on our great staple nieuufac- 
ture of Wool, the importation of Porcign 

Vool was only $69,727!bs.; ead at that 
tine the manufactures of oiton had not 
interfered with those of Wool; that the 
average of eight vears previousiv to the 
Vrouch Revolution, viz. eading i769 
clusive, was 2,660,8281is. ; ; aud that the 
averace of eight years, ending 5th Janu- 
ary, was 7,720,920]bs. | have now 
to stale the enormous importation of Fo- 
reigu Woo! in the last year, 1814, which 
amounted to uo Tess than 15,712,517 ; 
and in the cvarter ending the 5th April, 
1815, to 3,624,025ibs.—This increased, 
and increasing importation, and particu. 
lavly the unexampied importation of last 
year, is so alarming, that notwitlstand- 
ing forty-six years attention to all country 
matters had entitled me to decline all 
Meetings, L once more beg leave to trou- 
ble you with my opinions on a subject so 
iuferestiug to you all, as also to the public ; 
and to repeat the necessity of au applica- 
tion to the Legislature, for protection fer 
our five Wools, from which this kingdom 
for ceuturies derived extraordinary beuefit, 
aud its Manufactures great credit. 

The article Woo! is the only produce of 
the Island which is not protected; ali other 
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Foreign articles, that interfere with the 


| growth or manufacture of the country, are 


restricted by tecting duties; aud it ts 
most just and volitic thus to encoursge und 
proicet the produce and manufactures of 
our own country. The Legislature lately 
most wisely has raised the duty on the im- 
portation of Graiu, and if that had not 
been done, the growth of Grain in this 
country would have been so ciscouraged 
and diminished, that we should have be- 
come dependcat on Foreign countries for 
our subsistence, and ofteu liable to the ex- 
treme of famine. Woolis just as much en- 
titled toa protecting duty. Wool is the 
onty article of our produce of which the ex- 
port is prohibited. .... We should consider 
what inmense sums will go out of the 
country for the article. 15,712,517ibs. 
imported last year, cost this country, esti- 
mated at the low rate of 2s 6d. per Ib. 
nearly twomillions stering, viz. 1,964,0642. 
12s. Gd. A duty of Is. per Ib. on the im- 
port. would have added to the revenue 
785,025 One shilling per Ib. added to 
the import cost of 2s 6a. would culy raise 
thoi article to the price of the English. 
rine Wool prepared for the Manufacturer, 
iu Which state foreign Wool is generaily 
imported, 

The present price of superfine Woollen 
Cicths, raised nearly one-third within a 
short period, would amply pay the amount 
of chat duty. The foreigner is able to grow 
his commodity at haif ue expeuce of the 
british farmer. manufacturers of fine 

clo e an extraordinary mowopoly— 
ali the Woo!s of Europe come here for a 
market; allthe Wools of Britain are im- 
pounded bere for their use. It bas been 
supposed, that the imenufacturer wouid 
object to a duty on the import of Foreiga 
Wool, but | cannot conceive on what 
ground. The annihilation of the fine 
Woo's of this country avould not benefit 
hini—it would ultimately raise the price of 
such Wcol most extrav. sanity; and when 
the fine taurics of Wool in other countries 
are re-established, and our own growth of 
nue Woo! discouraged and relinquished, 
our Woollen manufacturer of the best fa- 
rics will he entirely at the mercy of fo- 
relyuers, whose policy it will be to encou- 
rage their own manufactures, aud to ruin 
the British... Itshou'd be further cbserved, 
that volwithstan:’ing the great increase of 
tion in the iest len years, the price 
of prine Spanish Wool has: keen from 
7s. 6d, to 15s. per 'b. and during the first 
six montis of 1809, Leonesas were sold at 
258.5 Segovies at 21s. Sorias et 18s. per Ib, 


. Surely there cannnot be a more 
extravagont aud uaressonable expecta- 
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tion, than that British Wool or Grain at 
this time, when the taxation on the coun- 
try amounts to upwards of sixty-five muil- 
lions, should be afforded by the farmer at 
a lower price than in 1791, when the total 
receipt of the taxes into the Exchequer 
was only 16,15%,222/. 

It is now perfectly established, that as 
fine Wool as is usuaily imported, may be 
grown in this country.*........ 

It must be acknowledged, that the qua- 
lity of the Bri'ish Wool is very much im- 
proved, through the great attention that 
thas of late years been paid to it, and the 
quantity grown also is greatly increased. 
Nor ts it to be doubted, that this country 
can raise a sufficient quantity of every kiud 
of Wool, for all its manufactures. 

Notwithstanding the prodigious increase 
in importation of Wool, the Manufacture 
does not seem to have increased in propor- 
tion ; for on an average of ten years endiug 
1808, the broad and narrow cloths milled 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, (the 
only branch of the trade of which a pre- 
cise knowledge can be obtained,) amount 
ed to nearly 15,000,000 of yards; and the 
quantity mil'ed in the year encing the 25th 
of March, 1815, on the return of peace, 
when an extraordinary demand might be 
expected, was only 16,701,963 yards. 
And the official value of the Woollen ma- 
nufactures exported from Great Britain, 
on an average of years from 1800 to 1810, 
both inclusive, was 6,065,688/.; and the 
official value of Wooliens exported in 1814, 
was only 5,628,601. 

I have just received a sample of Wool, 
which comes from Lord Egremont's estate, 
near Bedale, in the North Riding of York- 
shire, ten and a half inches jong, each 
fleece weighing on an average libs. It 
was clipped from Mr. Claridge’s shearling 
flock, is of an excellent quality, aud sold 
on the 19th of June, at 2s. per Ib. [but 


* We find that the Woo! of the Spanish 
breed in Saxony, a country not better 
adapted for the growth of such Wool than 
England, is preferred by Wool Staplers to 
that of Spanish growth, and is deemed far 
better for Cassimeres, as well as for cloths. 
These Sheep are descended from a flock 

resented by the King of Spain to the 
Elector of Saxony about sixty years ago. 
I learn, by, the experience of near'y thirty 
years, that the Wool of the Spanish breed 
is not deteriorated by English pasture, or 
climate, and Wool of that breed grown in 
Great Britain and Ireland, has often soid 
at as high a price as the Wool imported 
from Spain. 


Wool Trade. [ll2 
the price has since declined to Is. Od.} 

Through unremitted exertions, Mr. Cla- 
ridge has combined an excelleuce in fleece 
and in carcass. In the inclosed and deeper 
sotis throughout the United Kingdom, 
Sheep bearing such Wool will be preferred 
to those bearing the short and fine Wool, 
the value of which, instead of 22s. per 
fleece, would not be 5s. at the present 
price. 

I learn with real concern, that much 
Wool of the finest quality, has been sold 
in this country at GOs, per tod of 32ibs. 
or Is. per and this in some in- 
stances, for tleeces of so fine a quahty, as 
to weigh only anda considerable 
quantity has beea sold under that price. 
| have not heard of any that has been dis- 
posed of at a higher price then 2s. @d_ per 
lb. Lord Egremont having always had 
the most spirited attention to all improve- 
ments, the Wool of his Sheep, which are 
a mixed breed, of South Down, Rye-land, 
and Spanish, is much finer than the pure 
South Down, and scarcely surpassed by 
any Wool of British growth. It was sold 
last year at 3s. per Ib. and this year at 2s. 

At Colchester Wool Fair, the general 
price was 2s. for fine Wool of the South 
Down and Norfolk flocks, and was likeiy 
to be the price of the year. 


At Hereford and Ross Fair, Ryeland 
Wool sold at from 30s. to $ is. per stone of 
124!bs. or from 2s. to 2s. Bld. per Ib. 
and Spasish mixtures from 40s. to 50s. or 
3s. 21d. to 4s. per Ib. according to their 
fineness. Mr. Clive, of Whitfield, sold 
his Ryeland Merino at 45s. about 8s. 744. 
per Ib. At Ross Fair on the 2uth, very 
good Wool, of the Spanish mixtures, ob- 
tained 42s. or 3s. 44d. per tb. and that was 
the highest price obtaived there. These 
higher prices for Terefordshire Woo!s, 
arise froin their being trinded, carefully 
made up, cleansed from impurities and 
coarse locks. The staplers ceclared they 
preferred the fine Ryeland to tiie pure Me- 
rinos, because the loss in weight in the 
scouring is considerably less. 

At Dorchester Fair, in Oxfordshire, the 
Woo! dealers having taken advantage ‘of 
the great want of cash, purchased a consi- 
derable quantity of Wool at the houses of 
the farmers before the Fair. The conse- 
guence was, that only a small quantity 
was brought there, much less than in for- 
mer years. The coarse Wool sold well, 
from 40s. to 49s. per tod of 28lbs. South 
Down from 5ls. to 55s. which was tle 
highest price....... 
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An account of the quantity of Sheep 
and Lambs Wool imported into Great Bri- 
tain, in the last four years, euding the Sth 
January, 1815; distinguishing each year, 
and the countries from whence imported. 


YEARS 
Ending the 5th January, 


COUNTRIES 


From whence 


Imported. | 1812. 1813. IS15. 
| lbs. tbs. Ibs. 
Russia 686,952 
Sweden... 540 1,792)" 158,203 
Norway 2.629 6,201)°° 368 
Denmark .... 9,452 1,624) 
Iceland, 108,266)" "} 292,634 
Prussia | 162,681 
Germany ....| 30,465) 28) °*/3,418,435 
Holland ....... 665.641 
.| : 375,928 
Portugal, Ke, | 1,790,286 4,642,280 = 2,511,574 
Spain, &c. .. 5 6,723,417 
Gibraltar...) 19,334 
Malta ......) 56,917} 484,806) 2) 63,969 
76,487 
Tarkey ....| 750 96,769 
Treland and 
Isleof Mau 7,326) 21,069 219,777 
(produce) 
Ditto(foreign)| 2,691) 13,119 2,188 
Guernsey, | 
Jersey, and | 336) 1,764 2 11,707 
A'derney 
New Holland 32,971 
Cape of 11,6832] 19,397 
Good Hope § 
Brit's’ Pro- 9 
viuces in 1,623 994).. 79 
N. America § | 
Span. Culo- | 
nies in S./-| 52,172) 12,482!..] 16,047 
America | 
West Indies a 204 6,39 
vitish.. § | | 


tikes precedence of all others in the sur- 
rounding district, it may be deemed a cri- 
terion of the value of that article at the 
present period,—Pine wools soli trom 30s. 
to $25. and coarse long woo!s at about 20s. 
per stone. ‘These were the only sorts that 
had any demand, midling being little in re- 
quest, at ebout 27s. per stone. The guan- 
uty brought to market was small indsed ; 
and the sale in general very dull; some 
dealers did not unpack their’sheets, 
Vor. UI. Lil. Pan. New Series, Oct. 1, 


Marshal Von Blucher. 


MARSUAL VON BLUCHER. 
PrRINcE oF WAHLSTADT. 


Gebhardt Lebrecht von Blucher, the 
descendant of a noble family, in the 
duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, was 
born at Rostock, December 16, 1742, be- 
ing the youngest of six brothers, His fa- 
ther was captain of dragoons, in the ser- 
vice of the Elector of Hesse Cassel, and 
when young Blucher was twelve years eld, 
four of his brothers were serving in the 
Prussian, Russian, and Danish armics. At 
this early period he became a cadet him- 
self in the Swedish Regiment of Morner 
Hussars; but, being sent with a detach- 
ment of ten men, he was surprised and 
made prisoner, after having had a horse 
shot under him. When he was brought 
betore Colonel Von Belling, that officer 
asked him many questions, and finally of- 
fered him a commission in the Prussian 
service. This, however, Blucher refused, 
unless he could gain his dismission from 
that to which he owed allegiance. This 
the Colonel succeeded in obtaining by an 
exchange; and immediately appointed his 
young friend to a lieutenancy, purchased 
for him the equipage that had belonged to 
his predecessor, and finally made him his 
adjutant. Under that officer, Blucher ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of military 
duty; but when the Colonei incurred the 
displeesure of his sovereign, and was dis- 
placed, his friend experienced some ill- 
treatment in consequence of the zeal mani- 
fested by him in the defence of one whom 
he justly regarded as a parent. Blacher 
was, at tht time, a captain: aud when the 
major of his regiment died, a junior officer 
was placed over his head; en which he 
remoustroted earnestly with Prederick the 
Great, but received no redress. Ue then 
wrote a letter to the king, requesting per- 
mission fo resign rather than expose him- 
self to the most acute sensatious during 
every hour of his life. ‘To this letter Fre- 
derick wrote the following note, addressed 
to the commandant of the regiment :— 


« Captain Vou Blucher has leave to re- 
sign, and may go to the devil as soon as he 
pleases. 

FREDERICK.” 


He was, at this time, about to be married 
to a lady of great merit but small fortune ; 
and, as his means were also contracted, the 
disappointment he had sustained in the ioss 
of his majority was severe. Hlowever,; the 
union took place, and Blucher farmed au 
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estate in Pomerania, where, by his diligeuce 
he, in a few years, acquired a considerable 
Janded property. Of that province he was 
also choscn high bailitf; and it should be 
mentioned, to the honour of Prederick, ist, 
however hershly he hi 1d behaved towards 
Biur her in the army, he acted liberally to- 
wards him in other respects, particulariy 
by giving bim such pecuniary, «assistance as 
enabled him to purchase advautagcously. 
aud to improve his estates. On the death 
of th t monarch, fifteen yeers after the re- 
tirement of Blacher, he was again recalled 
to the service, and appointed major of ie 
second baitalion of his former regiment of 
Black Hussirs le soon rose to the rank 
of lieutenaut-co’onel, 2nd, in 1789, being 
then full colonel, he was invested with the 
Order of Merit. His career of glory may 
be said to have commenced in the cam- 
paign on th Rhine, in 1793, where he dis- 
tinguished himseif so conspicuously as to 
receive, the year Sollowing, the regiment of 
Black Hussars, as 2 reward for his servives. 
The same year he was promoted to the 
rank of Major-genera!, and invested with 
the grand order of the Red Eagle. At this 
period be became an author in the line of 
his profession, by publishing a valuable 
book, “ Ov a War of Posts and Skirmishes, 
with Observations on Ambuscades.” In 
1801 he was made Lieutevant-general, at 
which time he took possassion of Erfurth 
and Mabhausen, being also appointed go- 
vernor of \lunster. At the batile of Jena, 
Blacher formed wonders, though some 
blame has been wi justly cast upon him for 
his precipitavey, when, in fect, the whole 
miscarriage of that day was owing to 
Marshal Motiendorf. After that battle Blu- 
cher was appointed to the command of the 
Prince of Wurtem! urg's corps, with or lors 
to conauct it across the Oder, and, wirite 
engage in this service, he fell in with the 
Freach light troops, under General Klein, 
when, by great presence of mind, lie com- 
pletely deceived the enemy, with adeclara- 
tion that peace had beea concluded be- 
tween France and Prussia. Buonaparte 
particularly noticed this occurrence in oue 
of his bulletins, accompanied by a severe 
animadyersion on the conduct of his officers. 
After a sitecession of skirmishes and forced 
marches, Blucher threw limself into Lu- 
beck, which he defended with great obsti- 
nacy against superior numbers, under Ber- 
nadotte, with whom. at jeneth, the Prus- 
sian hero was ob! ged to capitulate — After 
the peace of 'Tiisit, the king entrusted him 
with the commend of the Silesian army, 
with which he has performed deeds that 
have astonished all Europe. After the me- 
morablje battle of Leipsic, in which he bore 
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so distinguished a part, our veteran was 
made Field Marshal ; and, a few days be- 
fore his landing in England, he was 
raised to the dignity of Prince Blucher of 
Wahlstadt. 


On the death of his first wife, Blucher 
married the danghter of Mr. Von Colomb, 
Counsellor of the Finances, By his former 
lady he bad three children ; two sons, 
Fraucis and Gebhardt, and one daughter, 
who are all living, Count Francis Vou 
Blucher is Colonel-commandaut of the 
Brown Hussars; aud the second sou served 
as Captain in his father’s regunent, but 
having resigned, he now lives ou the family 
estates, in’ Pomerauia. Vhe daughter 
married Count Vou Schilenberg, ou whose 
death she took for her second husbaud, in 
1814, Baron Von Ger Afrcberg. 


The following letter from the Marshal to 
his (Lady, was written after the battle of 
Waterloo 

“ My Dear Wife, 

“ You well know what promised you, 
and I have kept my word, 
numbers forced me to give way on the 
17th; but, on the in conjunctios 
with my friend Wellington, T put an end at 
once to Buonaparte’s dancing. His army 
is completely routed, and the whole of his 
artillery, baggage, tunbrils, and equipages, 
are in my hands. ‘The iusignia of all the 
orters he had worn are just brought me, 
having been found in bis carriage in a cas- 
ket. J hed two horses killed under me yes- 
terday. Buouaparte’s affairs will now soon 
be terminated, 

Biucner. 


“P.S. (Written by his son on the road to 
Genappe) Father Blucher embraced Wel. 
lington in so hearty a manner, that every 
one prescut said, it was the most touching 
scene that could be imagined.” 


The London Committee for managing 
the Waterloo Subscriptions have received 
a leticr from Prince Blucher, of which the 
following is an extract :—«[ hope your 
nation is now satisfied with me. T have in 
the course of eight days fought two 
pitched battles, and five sharp engaze- 
meuts ; have taken two fortified towns, 
and masked three fortresses. For these 
successes my poor troops have paid the 
price of 20,000 of their comrades. In 
your efforts pray remember our poor suf- 
ferers.” 
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TUE BRITISH WATCH; 
Or, “ALL'S WELL.” 
*Mrp sylvan scenes of rural ease, 
Where sleep the old religious dead ; 
With measured steps and voice of peace, 
Round Chicksaads* gothie walls I tread ; 
And as T pace my round, distinetly tell 
Eich hour with slow aud solemn voice— 
“ALL'S WELL!” 
How sweet the scenes, which faney loves, 
Now siecp hath lulled the world to rest; 
Pose hills aud vales, and Druid groves, 
Ail ia the moon's pale glory drest 
The lone cascade, soft, dying on the gate, 
Mixt with the solemn sound, that says— 
“ ALL’s WELL.” 


Tho’ far from hence in cruel strife, 
Europe is shricking with alarms ; 
Aud prodigal of blood and life, 
Her gathering war-sous rush to arms; 
The Chicf of Britain soon shall break the 
spell, 
And Peace with ange!-voice proclaim— 
WELL!” 
Oh Britain! inthe trying hour, 
Stretch forth thy strong<—thy friendly 
A steady prop—a giant pow’r, 


{hand, 


That bids the falien nations stand; 
And why 


Who bids the world take heart, and says-— 


shail dare that giant-pow’r repal, 


“ ALL'S WELL” 


Glory to those who brave the storm, 
Whom nought but Englane’s love inspires; 
Opposing found her angel form, 
A wall of heart—a shicid of fires 5 
Pleased in the day of trial to excel, 
Aud in mankiad’s applause to feel— 
“ WELL 
Should future ilis surround this land, 
Aud tyrants threaten to enslave, 
Example proud this age shall stand, 
Prompting her sons to die or save; [tell, 
Thas England’s Guardian long the deed shall 
And round these Walls a Briron cry— 
“ ALL’s WELL !” 


* bie ksaud’s Priory, Bedfordshire, 


Poetry. 


[lls 


SONG, 


Sung at the Launch of the Britannia on the 
real water, at Sadler's Wells, 
Mr. C. Dibdin. 


yitten by 


BRITANNIA is a noble ship, 
Her colours are true blue ; 
Her hull is royal heart of oak, 
And heart of oak her crew ; 
Her rigging’s tight for every tack, 
Her planks without a starter ; 
The gallant Union is her Jack, 


Her sheathing— Wagna Charta. 


low gallantly she wears her port, 
The Ocean’s pride and dread! 

The real cap of Liberty 
Adorns her glorious head ; 

Her pride is Commerce to increase ; 
In war she is no starter ; 

And may she anchor soon in Peace, 
Her cabie— Magna Charta. 

OLD ALBIN HAS CARRIED THE 
LAUREL AWAY. 


The morning shone bright of the streams of 

the Sambre, [wave, 

Smooth flowing the current, and limpid the 

But night witha torrent, as dark as December. 

All dciuged its banks with the blood ef the 
brave, 

Rest, rest to the spirits of Warriors departed, 

The sport of Ambition, the victims of Fame 

Aud peace to the friends they have left broken 
hearted, 

Deploring the fate that ennobies their name, 


For though the fond heart may exult in their 
glory, 

The tear of affection must flow for their fal’, 

Aud the brave who survive to recount their 
sad story 

Shall envy the honours that cover their pall. 


Then “ raise the Lament” for the dread deso- 
lation, (day, 
The blood-streaming havoc of Waterloo’s 
But pride may indulge in this Ingh exaltation, 
Old Albin has carried the Laurel away. 
Fe 
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A PARALLEL TO 

“WHAT A WEATHERCOCK NATION 
IS FRANCE.” 

Tune—The aright before Larry was stretched. 


What a whimsical creature’s John Bull! 
He belongs to a whimsical nation ; 
His head is with crotchets cramim’d fall, 
And he’s changing for ever his fashion. 
No matter to him right or wroug, 
So John be permitted his snarling, 
Au election, a cock-fight, or song, 
Or abusing the Duke and his darling. 
Tol de rol. 
Now politics bother his head, 
And now the prime fashion is boxing, 
Then the terrible high price of bread, 
Now Cochraue, stock-jobbing, and hoax- 
Horse racing, the four-in-hand club, — [ing, 
Abuse of his Prince and his betters, 
Next delighted the Younseers to drub, 


And—no prison in future for debtors. 
Tal de rol. 


Now sinecure places put down, 
A reform in both Parli’‘ment Houses, 
Prerogative clipt from the Crown, 
Divorces 'twixt high titled spouses, 
The Corn Laws attempted in vain, 
The Lottery all imposition, 
Any go but what goes "gainst the grain, 


And the high go called anti-attrition. 
Tol de rol. 


Doctor Solomon’s Balm to renew 
Past youth, and lost vigour restore, 
Spring wigs to make old heads look new, 
A learned Pig grown to a hore; 
Then a Hottentot Venus so rare, 
Good lack ! what a comical show ! 
And to make John exultingly stare, 
The Emperorsall inarow. — Tol de rol. 
With surprise to make John next afraid, 
A monster appears ou the sea, 
Which turn’d out to be but a mere maid, 
Whose green hair was all fiddle-de-dee, 
But talking of long hair, good lack! 
How delighted was John and his wife, 
With frizzled up whisker’d Cossack ! 
Oh! he pleased Mrs. Bull to the tife. 
Tol de rol. 
But the greatest, most favorite whim 
Is Boney pent up ina cage, 
All the world must be looking at him, 
Because ‘tis the fashion and rage. 
Now Pidcock’s no longer the thing, 
With his Elephant or his Hyena, 
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For all polished circles now ring 
Of the Monster sail’d for St. Helena. 
Tol de rol. 


THE BATTLE HYMN 
OF THE PRUSSIAN LANDSTRUM. 


Father of Earth and Heaven! I call thy name; 
Round me the smoke and shout of battle 
My eyes are dazzled with the flame. froll, 
Father! sustain an untried soldier's soul! 
Or life, or death, whatever be the gorl fhour 
That crowns or closes round this straggling 
Thou know’st, if ever from my spirit stole 
One deeper prayer, ’twas that no cloud 
might low’r {pow'r, 
On my brief fame, O hear! God of eterual 
God! thou art merciful! the wintry storm, 
The cloud that pours the thunder from its 
womb, 
But show the sterner grandeur of thy form : 
The lightnings, glancing through the mid- 
night gloom, 
To Faith’s rais’d eye, as calm, as lovely come 
As splendouss of the autumual eveuing’s 
star, 
As roses shaken by the breezes’ plume, — [air, 
When light and fragrant breathes the dewy 
And on the golden wave the sunset flames 
afar. 
God! theu art mighty! at thy footstool 
bound, fand Death 
Lie prostrate, Chance and Fate, and Life 
Nor in the Angel circle burning round, 
Nor in the million worlds that sweep be- 


neath, 
Is one that can resist thy wrath’s hot breath! 


Woe in thy frown! In thy smile Victory! 
Hear my last prayer! I osk no mortal wreath ; 
Let me but once my rescued country see, 
Then take my spirit’s fight, Ownipotent, to 

thee! 
Now, for the fight—now, for the cannon peal 
All round me blood and toil, and cloud and 
fire ; [steel ; 
Glorious the shout, the shock, the crash of 
The musket roll, the rockets’ blasting spire ; 
They shake; like broken waves their squares 
retire, [heel, 
Hussars ! now, slack the rein—now give the 
Think of th’ insulted wife, the murdered sire, 
On, comrades, on! in thunder on them 
wheel ; | triumph-seal! 
This hour to Europe’s fate shall set the 
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AMERICA, BRITISH. 
Extraordinary cold weather, 

“ Quebce Gazette, 10th Aug—On Mon- 
day night last, the frost was so severe in 
the vicinity of this city, as to destroy the 
leaves of the cucumber plants, pumpkins, 
beans, and other tender vegetables. Early 
on ‘Tuesday morning, ice was found in 
many places. ‘The frost extended both to 
Jands in high and low situations. It is 
feared that much injury has beeu done to 
the wheat in this district, which had a 
promising appearance. A snow storm on 
the 20th May, the trees not in leaf on the 
4th of June, and so severe afrost on the 7th 
of Aug. are novel features, even in the cli- 
mate of Canada. 

British Army Bills have been couiter- 
feited, in Lower Canada to acousidersbie 
extent.” 

Lands allotted to Soldiers. 

Our readers may recollect, that it was 
stated, some time since, that the CisLanded 
soldiers of our Canadian army would re- 
ceive gratuitously landsin Canada. Com- 
Missioners are now carrying this Order of 
Government into execution, Privates 
have each 100 acres of laud allotted to 
them ; aud the Officers 200 each; with 
provisions and impleneuts of husbandry. 

AMERICA, UNITED STATES. 
Town destroyed: Conjtagration. 

The Philadelphia Mercantile Advertiser, 
of July 21, mentions a dreadful tire hav- 
ing taken place at Petersburgh, in Virginie, 
which cousumed 900 houses, destroying 
two-thirds of the town, the Offiee of Dis- 
count, Deposit, Tobacco Warehouse, aud 
its contents. Many lives were lost, owing 
to several houses betug blown up. ‘The 
distress of the iuhabitauts is most crievous. 

A large tract of uncleared land, in the 
province of New-York, to the amount of 
17,000 acres, has lately been purchased in 
Loudon at 4s. per acre. 

American jealousies. 

The Americans appear to be extremely 
jealous of the encouragement given to the 
growth of Brazil cottons, as injurious to 
the sale of their own produce. 

The cession of the Floridas by the Spa- 
niards to the British Government is strong!y 
rumoured; and it is also rumoured that 
this cession is viewed with great jeaiousy 
and ill-will by the United States. 
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Scarcity of Money. 


Great distress is felt in America from 
the want of cirenlating specie. The best 
bank paper is at £25 per cent. discount. 
junkeepers and others in retail business, 
to remedy the evil, issue their own notes, 
which the public are obliged to take. 
They are for various sums, so low down as 
2s These latter, in allusion to the sore 
which they so poorly cover, are called 
“ thin plasters,” 

Medical rewards for Military. 

The American papers, just received, 
state, that three Colone/s, as a reward for 
their military services in the late war, have 
been appointed Surgeons, aud nine Colonels 
Surgeon's Mates ! 

Indian Complimentary Speeches. 


From the Missouri Gazette, of June 17, 
1815.—Address of one of the Souix Chiefs 
to Governor Ciark:— 

My Fatuer—We have come a long 
way to see you, to receive information.— 
The white people call the Indians dogs / 
they are so, but we are inoftieusive dogs, 
who traverse the plains in search of food, 
The hands of the Souix are clean—they 
never haye been stained with the blood of 
the whites. We are not like those nations 
that receive your presents and put them 
noder their blankets, and then turn their 
backs on you. Put something sharp into 
our hands that we may help ourselves, and 
by so doing belp yeu. ‘Phe sky is clear, 
ond the Father of the World hears what we 
say—l have mach to say.” 

A Maha Chief next occupied the floor, 
having a well dressed buffalo robe extend- 
ing from his shoulders to his heels, emble- 
inatically painted with bloody hands and 
red stripes, with 2 preity good representa- 
tion of tie Missouri, from its mouth to 
their village, the water stained with blood. 

Lie read Governor Clark’s attention to 
the robe ov his back. He said “ the red 
han/s were Americans, the black hands 
were ludians, and the bloody stripes on his 
back were inflicted by the Americans as 
well as the Indians who surrounded them, 
The whites have killed a Maha Chief, and 
the Missouri is red with his bieod.” 

CGoveruor Clark had the affair explained, 
when it appeared that a trader from thig 
place, killed a Maha, long before the Ame- 
rican Government took place ou this side 
of the Mississippi. ‘The mistake was ex- 
plained, and the chief appeared satisfied. 

(This was a complimentary visit: the 
business of their mission was the subject 
of a grand council, subsequently held.) 


| 


A NEW PROPHETESS. 

We have lately scen in one of the Ame- 
rican papers, an account of an inspired 
damsel named Rachael Buker, a fine 
healthy looking country lass about seven- 
teen years of age, who preaches and deli- 
vers exhortations aud doctrines in’ her 
sleep. The person who gives this account, 
relates the circumstance of Miss Baker 
Jeaving her company, where she had been 
very composed ali the evening, and falhng 
mto her paroxysm, in the following 
words : 
* About twenty minutes before nine 
o'clock, Miss Rachael Baker rose from her 
seat, passed with composure through the 
company, opened the door, and proceeded 
up stairs to her chamber. At nine, we 
were informed that she was in bed, aud 
going through ber couvulsions. The com- 
pany immediately proceeded to the sanc- 
tuary of the saint. [ approached close to 
the bed, where I found her placed wiih 
great care an! decency; no part of her 
frame being visible but her head—she ut- 
tered dreadful groans, and appeared to be 
suffering acute pain—her features were 
violently agitated, but her eyes continued 
closed. I observed that, notwithstanding 
her head was in convulsive movements, and 
the muscles of her face denoted extreme 
agony, yet the rest of the body, from her 
shoulders to her fect, was tranguil as a statue. 
She continued in this ordeal about five mi- 
nutes, then beczme suddenly calm, with 
every indication of being in a profound 
sleep; presently her lips began to move, 
and she poured out a fervent weil-connect- 
ed prayer, that lasted about tweive mi- 
nuies; she was then seized with another 
fit for a few seconds; but relapsing into 
her former tranquility, she commenced 
her sermon of exhortation, with due me- 
thod and solemnity. Although her pro- 
hunciation was not correct, yet her lan- 
guege was choice, and her wode of utter- 
ance peculiar and impressive. She dis- 
played an extensive know!edge of religious 
subjects, aud developed the strength of her 
intellect by replies to some questions that 
were put te her by some of the spectators.” 
The writer conclides thus: —“ When I] 
reflected on how many wonders had been 
produced among the human race, by those 
who stand recorded on the poge of history, 
as the founders of the various sects that 
have for so many ages divided and dis- 
tracted the Christian world, it appeared to 
me possible that this moral phenomenon 
may become the immortal founder of a 
new form of worship, which, for human 
convenience, novelty, aud interest, has no 


parallel. Rachael Baker is now in the 
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bloom of youth, and, although not gifted 
with extraordinary beauty, there is some- 
tuning so seraphic in her system of piety, 
as cannot fail to procure ber protection aud 
disciples among the population of this en- 
lightened city. To bebeld her lying in 
bed, attired fike a celestial bride, witha 
modest night-cap on, from the sides of 
wiich and over her temples is perceived 
her fine auburn hair, awakens an iuterest, 
such as before was never excited among a 
religious audience ; and | confess, that 
when from her rosy lips flowed the purest 
truths of our hoiy religion, | should have 
deemed myselfan infidel not to have knelt 
at her shrine. [have mixed in the solemn 
devotion of the catholics; | have heard 
the melodious chauuting of unns; [ have 
been delighted by listening to some of the 
first pulpit orators of the present age; | 
have witnessed in various parts the pomp 
and gloom of those institutions deemed sa- 
cred amoig gentiles and heathen; and 
have been prescat at the ceremony ef the 
dancing qaakers of this state; but uone of 
these systems of religious acoration could 
produce such sensations as those expe- 
rienced jast meht, while attending the de- 
votional exercise of Miss Rachoel Baker.” 

Died. In Pennsylvania, Mr. Coarad Hawk, 
aged 79. Lie was the rst man who drove 
a waggon over the Allegany mountains, 
being a driver ia the expedition under Ge. 
neral Forbes against Fort Pitt, i 4758. 

At Bolton, (Mass.), Mrs. Etizabeth 
Sawyer, aged 105. She retained her 
senses to the last, and recollected many 
things which took place a hundred years 
ago. Her descendants amount to between 
three and four hundred, and some of the 
fifth geueration attended her funeral. 

AMERICA, SOUTH. 

Diamonds. —The number of known dia- 
monds of 56 carats, and upwards, are no 
more thon den, two ouly of which were in 
Englang, viz. the Pigot diamond weighing 
45 carats, and worth 16,200/. and one in 
the possession of the Hornsby family of 
26 carats, worth 8000/. Holland has but 
one, Which weighs 36 carats, and is valued 
at 10,968/.; its form is conical, and it 
was for some time in the possession of 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, of London. 
France has two; the largest was bought 
by the Duke of Orleans during his Re- 
gency, and therefore called the Regency 
diamond; its weight is 1364 carats, and va- 
Jue 149,058/, Germany has one weighing 
1504 carats, and worth 155,682/ Russia 
is rich iv these gems; its largest is that of 
the sceptre, which is said to weigh 779 
carats. If this be true, it must be worth, 
according to the general mode of estimat~ 
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ing them, the enormous sum of 4,854,728/. 
The history of this diamond is rather cu- 
rious. For along time it formed the cye 
of an East Tadian ido!, from which post 
it was removed by a European soldier. 
From him it passed through several hands, 
and was finally sold to the Empress Ca- 
therine for 90,000/, a handsome annuity, 
and a patent of Nobility. Russia has se- 
veral others, one of which is estimated at 
369,800/. The Great Mogul hits one of a 
rose colour, and valued at 622,728/, The 
two principal ones belonging to Persia are 
called, in the hyperbolical language of the 
East, “the Mountain of Splendour,” and 
“the Sea of Glory :” one worth 145,800/. 
and the other $4,848/. The Portuguese 
Royal Family have two, one of which is 
still uncut ; and if we may credit the Por- 
tuguese account, is the largest ever found ; 
it is saidto weigh 1680 carats; and sup- 
posing it to lose half its weight in cutting, 
it would be worth 5,644,800/. upwards of 
a million more than the sceptre diamond 
of Russia. There is a small part broken 
off, which was done by the man who 
found it, who, ignorant of what stone it 
was, struck it with a hammer upon an 
anvil. It was found at the Brazils. Some 
persons conversant in these things doubt 
the existence of this stone. According to 
the model exhibited it is somewhat like 
the shape and size of an ostrich’s egg. The 
other diamond in the possession of the 
House of Bragauza is worth 3,60%,000/. 
BELGIUM. 
Religious intolerance: Catholic. 

In the proclamation of the King of the 
Netherlands, sanctioning the new Consti- 
tution, his Majesty regrets that so many of 
the Notables have refused their assent.— 
Their number is stated at 796, of whom 
126 objected to it, ou account of some arti- 
cles relative to religious Worship. 

To the Mayor of Brussels 
Paris, August 18, 1815. 
Mr. Mayor, 

Itake this opportunity te write to you, in 
order to thank you, and to request you to 
make known my gratitude to the inhabi- 
tants of Brussels aud the environs, for the 
care and the kindness they have shewn to 
the wounded officers and soldiers of the 
army under my command. The service 
which we have had in our power to render 
the city of Brussels, in saving it from the 
hands of a crue] enemy, by the etforts that 
have been made, aud by the bravery of the 
troops, almost under its very walls, gave us 
reason to hope that the inhabitants would 
relieve, as far as lay in their power, those 
who had been the victims; but I did not 
expect the tender cares, the kindness, 
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which the inhabitants have displayed to- 
wards us, aud |! beg vou to believe and to 
let them know, that their conduct has 
made upon us all au impression, which will 
never be eifacedrrom our memory 

I well know of what value, on such oc- 
casions, is the example of the M>aistrate, 
avd L beg vou, Mr. Mayor, to believe that 
1 duly appreciate that which you have 
given. 

[ have the honour to be, Mr. Mayor, 
your most obedient and most humble 
servant, (Signed) 

WELLINGTON, Prince of Waterloo. 

DENMARK. 
Dangerous Al/ractions : Suicides : 


Lakes. 


A Danish Journal offers the following 
anecdote, “ During several mouths’ past 
anuumber of individuals, especially young 
men bewildered by ambition, have put 
themselves to death, by throwing them- 
selves from the Round ‘Tower: and to pre- 
veut these misfortunes, it has been tound 
necessary to station centine!s at the place. 
‘The same precaution is frequeatly resorted 
toin Norway, witi regard to a lake in the 
neighbourhood of Bergen. tna bason ex- 
tremely deep, surrounded by projecting 
rocks, the lake spreads its stili and motion- 
less water, so effectually coucesled from 
the light of day, that the stars may be dis- 
cerned in the fluid, at woou-day. The 
birds, conscious of a kind of attractive 
power resideut in this vast gulf, dare 
not aitempt to pas it. Whoever visits 
it, after having, with great exertious 
clambered up the berrier ot rocks, around 
if, experiences a iuost uncoutroulable de- 
sire to throw himself sito this heaven re- 
versed. it may be referred to the same 
kind of delusive feeling, which 1s suffered 
when ina smu! boat, crossing a still water, 
so perfectly transparent Uiat every stone 
at the hottem: may be seen: it seems to 
invite the passenger toenter; aid the pus- 
senger feels himse'’ willing tocompl,). The 
Norwegiaus attribute this sensation to the 
mogic power of tue Nymphs, or Nuizes, 
who stil! people every river and lake in the 
romautic districts of Scandinavia. 

EGYPI 
Pestilence extensive. 

Letters from Egypt mention that the 
plague is making terrible ravages in Cairo 
and its vicinity —the deaths are from 400 to 
500 every day. 

FRANCE. 
French Champ de Mars, or Champ de Mai. 


The late affectation of Nepoleou to re- 
vive the general National Mectiug of the 
French, under the appellation of the 
Champ de Mai, “ the Field of May,” has 
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given occasion to Antiquarian researclics 
which are not totally unwortliy of no- 
tice, notwithstanding the failure of Na- 
poleon’s iuteution. ‘The Pranks, who as 
an ermy overturued Gaul, beld these as- 
semblies ina general meeting of the forces, 
in aa open place, which they ealled the 
Champ de Sars, The cusiom dates from 
the vervinfaney of the monare hy. Clovis, 
cou rted to the christian faith, declares 
his Getermination to obtain the advice of 
his great men and his troops. Bruvehaut, 
desiring to bestow the crown of Austrasia 
on Sigebert, natural son of Thierry, sent a 
suinmons to Clotlaire to quit that king- 
doi: Clothsire replicd “ that the assem- 
bly of the Frank nobles, must previous! y 
be convoked, and what concerned the ge- 
neral isterest: must be submitted to gene- 
ral deliberation; to which he would wil- 
line!y couvorm.” 

‘The kings did not declare war, till aft 
they had cbtained the consent of the peo- 
ple and thearm Charlemagne himself, 
obeyed this rule. Treaties of peace were 
also ratified in these asseniblies. 

At first all free men were allowed te 
alteud these meetings: under Clovis, the 
ecclesiastics were adiaitted: efterwards, the 
nation becoming more numerous, exch 
province assembled its own population, 
and those only who enjoyed a certain rank 
or distinction, in the state, were called to 
the general assembly: these again, still 
later, were reducec (othe great barous or 
vassals of the crown. 

There was also a meeting in Autumn, 
known uuder the appeiletion of ihe lesser 
plas. "This was a meetiog of the prinei- 
pal barons, then leaders of the army, who 
deliberated in the miosi profound SUCTESY 
ou ihe mterests of the kingdom, end espe- 
citily on such militery expeditions as were 
projected for the eusuing spring: by which, 
the spring meeting, er Chomp de Mars, 
appeared to originate what in fact was 
already prepered. ‘The clergy hed a se- 
parate hal! from the Jaity, but sometimes 
assembled im one body with them. ‘The 
hing hed the mmetative; he proposed the 
subject of discussion, but rareiy presided 
in the assembiy; he kept his court, how- 
ever, at uo great distance. 

Charlem>gnue managed these assemblies 
with great skill. He was free of access 
to every body. He calied the timid to 
him; he encouraged the fearful; he tock 


no offence at free conversation; but bim- 
self set the example; and by that meats 
not sedom obtained valuable information. 

The Champs de Mars (or de Mui, was of- 
ten the scene of the inauguration of the 
Kings; which consisted in placing them 


on ashicld, ¢arried by soldiers, and bear- 
ing them thus, throughout the camp, 
amidst the acclamatious of the army. 
This was a custom amoug most of the 
Germanic Nations. 

Opinions ore divided as to the origin of 
the term “field of Murs,” or Ma. Gene- 
ral opinion inclines to the notion that 
they were held im the mage of May, ou 
account of the Ge weather; boing removed 
to this mouth as fess boisterous then the 
— of March. Others think, that the 

sanls adopted the Roman idea, and had 
ms ei Campus Martius. Cthers ag ain con- 
jecture, that the proper term is Champ de 
Mail, deriving the last’ word from Mal/us 
which signities Parliament, or General as- 
sembly. 
Napoleon's visionary intentions, 

About two years sce, Buonaparte gave 
on Halian Nobleman a listof bis intended 
exploits; the first was the subjugation of 
ithe Northern Powers; the of 
Creat Pritein was to foilow; his itentiou 
then was to — uncer his power the 
dominions of the Grand Signior; after 
which, he would proceed to the cor qn st 
of Nfiie a, and at last of the Chinese em 
pire. tle had already employed an 
tect ‘to draw the plans of two new citles-— 
one to be built tn Asia, and the other in 
Africa, and both to be called Napoleon. 

Allied Forecs in France. 

Parss, Sept 3.—The force of the al- 
lied troops now in the territory of Vrance, 
stated to be us follows : 

i « «° 250;000 

English, Hanoverians, &c. under 

the command of the Duke of 

Bavarians, W urtemburge rs, &c. 110,000 


Inall . . . 890,000 
If we add the Staff Officers and person, 
heloncing to the retinue of the Sovereigns, 
the suites of the Generals, and Officers, 
&e. the number of the Allis in 
France will amount to near a million.— 
(Haerlem Courant, Sept. 9.) 

Stripping the Louvre, im Paris, of the 
stolen works of art, still goes on. The 
Kiag of the Netherlands has claimed 150 
of the Dutch and Flemish pictures—the 
Apollo Belvidere, reclaimed by the Pope, 
has been made a present of to the Prince 
Regent—the Veuus de Medici, and many 
other of these valuable reliques, are expect- 
ed to be purchased, and find their way to 
England, 

kre veh Plunder.—The public have been 
informed that the celebrated sculptor, Ca- 
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nova had arrived in Paris to make a statue 
ofthe Emperor Alexander. 
his journey is very Giiterent. He is com- 
missioned by the Pope to agains the restitu- 
tion of the works of art*revished from 
Rome, and the several Churches, Con- 
vents, and Pataces oi Italy. 


Allies, and 
they are soimpudenut in assertions, so 
Unjust con ctusions, and so foud in 
their compianits, that nothing but a plain 
Statement of facts cau set the matter vigit. 
The contribution vet to be levied is stated 
at 609 millions of frances. this be 
compared with the contributions levied, 
Wiliout any right, by the Preach, ouctber 
countries. ‘Theo let us add the expences 
occasioned to other uations by their wars 
of aygressiou, and we shalt be able to 
judge whether they have reasou to com- 
plain. 


The Prench complain of the 


CONTRIBUTIONS LEVIED BY THE FRENCH, 
In English Money. 
Requisitions in Flan- 

dors, Bribant, aod 

Holiand, in 1794, 

and 1795 
By Boouaparre in 

Jtaly at different 

Jn Brabant, Flanders, 

and dur- 

ing the conquest 
Inthe Austrian do- 

minions... . 13,000,000 
Ja Hamburgh, Hano- 

ver, Westphalia, 

Saxony,&c..... 23,000,000 
Jo Spain and Portu- 

gal, before andafter 

the wars .. ... . 35,000,000 
—— £ 175,000,000 

This is something more than seven times 
the requisition of which the French com- 
plain so bitterly. 

Tn comparison to the expenses occasioned, 
and the damege done, great as the sum 
demanded appears, it is but small. 

Fx ence to Italy . £32,000,000 
Flanders, Brabant, 


£14,000,000 


438,000,000 


and Holland .. . 27,000,000 
Austria... 70,000,000 
Prussia... ,... 28,000,000 


Spain and Portugal . 50,000,000 
Hamburgh and Hano- 
33,000,600 
England, in Loans 
and New Taxes . 700,000,000 
- £1,133,000,000 
This is something more than forty-five 
times the amouut of this terrible coutribu- 
tion announced ! 
The Allies, who had suffered so much, 
after beating the French, aud taking their 


capital last year, forgave all that had pas- 
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sed, in hopes of peacein future. The Trench 


The object of | recasted and supported Buouaparte, for the 


express purpose of renewig the arlack 
They supported him Gi he 
fuited, ond fen abandoued lim, aud now 
they try a second time to cajole and flo tter 
conquerors; but not succeding, they 
cry out abont inustice aud crueliy—we 
see Wlih what reason. 


onthe Ales. 


Theatricals : Income improved. 

Duying the last month. the receipts of 
the thirteen cheatres, iu Paris, ameouuted to 
about 20,000/. steriiug. 

A Gentleman who has arrived from Pa- 
ris, represeuts the expense of living in that 
city as enormous, ia consequence of the 
scarcity and high price of provisions. The 
Prussians and kiussians are living comforta- 
bly upou the mhabitants. 


Demoralization of France. 

A Gentleman who has lately travelled 
through the greatest part of France, ob- 
serves that the disorganization of all mo- 
rals, and the utter disregard of all religion 
in France now, are shocking to every well 
regulated and honourable mind; and the 
want of decency ii the females is equally 
conspicuous. He closes his’ remarks by 
saying, “the men fear not what God can 
cdo unto them, and the women hoid the 
same sentiments as to men.” 

Music; with what meaning? 

Siguera Catalani bas introduced into her 
last Concert the musie of “ God save the 
King.” ‘The thought is good, but though 
we can guess she means Louis XVIII. the 
audience are at a loss to know what King 
isineani. tna future concert she should 
clear this point, which may be easily done 
by having ile song set to Itelian words, 
expressing (ict the King is Louis XVIL 
—(Galignan:s Paris Paper.) 

Parisian effusions Mboninations. 

Some curious mscriptions were exhibited 
at the iluminations on the King’s birth 
day. In the Rue Neuve des Petits 
Ciiamps, a Parisian characterized himself 
in these words :— 

Vivent le Roi! 
Ma femme et moi! 

In the front of the house of M. Debuf, 
schoolmester, Boulevard St. Antoine, was 
the following: 

Passé. Present. Futur. 

Je souffrais, Je jouis, Je vivrai. 
Tusouffrais, &c. ‘Tu jouis, &c. Tu vivras, &e. 
Female Partizans ; Politicians. 

A curious case, lately iu the Court of Cor- 
rectional Police. ‘The parties were two 
Ladies, evidently of a respectable rank in 
society, each of whom charged the other 
with having scratched her face. Both had 
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upon their cheeks very distinct marks of a 
sharp conilict. The dispute was political— 
one was a Rourbonite, the other « Buona- 
parteite. They had, it appeared, gone into 
a cofee-house on the Boulevards, to read 
the newspapers. This is quite the practice 
of Frenchwomen as well as men: at first 
they tailed with great temper, Lut upon the 
pomt whether England was justified in 
secding Buonaparte to St. Helena, the de- 
bate grew very violeat, and terminated in 
a battle. The Bourbonite ledy said, all the 
men inthe coffve-house were Buonaparteists, 
and refused to interfere. It turned out, 
however, that she was the aggressor; she 
was fined ten frances. 

Female Viet ‘ms to Revolutionary Cruelty, for 

politeness to the King of Prussia, 

Every one is acquainted (says a French 
peper) with the melancholy fate of the 
thirty eight girts of Verdun. M. Deliile has 
immortalised these innoceit victims in his 
“ Pity,” and his beautiful verses will ever 
remaiv engraven ia the memory of those 
possessed of taste and sensibility. ‘The 
crime of these young ladies consisted in 
their having offered flowers and sweet- 
meafs to the King of Prussia. All were 
condemned to death, 36 suffered punish- 
ment, two only escaped, being under the 
age prescribed by law: they were not four- 
teen ‘Their puuistiiment was commuted to 
a public exposition of six hours, and an im- 
prisonment of twenty years. By good for- 
tnue the imprisonment lasted only tweuty- 
eicht mouths: circumstances put an end to 
it. One of these interesting females last 
year wrote a letter to the King of Prussia, 
when that Monarch was at Paris; these 
aie the two letters which she received ia 
answer 

“ Your letter of the 25th of May has 
reminded me of one of the meijancholy 
evenis in the French Revolution. A crime, 
the remembrance of which filled with 
bilterness the heart of the late King my 
fether. 1 deem it my duty to give the 
vi tim, who survived this shocking cutrage, 
a tesiiaony of the interesi with which she 
wspies me. T intend to send you from 
BHevhaa jewel, which may remind you of 
the interest have taken in your unhappy 
fate and that of your unfortunate com- 
pinions. 

Frepertck 
“ Tlead quarters at Paris, June 2, 1814.” 
Serond Letter. 

« The events which have so rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other, prevented me from ear- 
lier fulfiing the promise I made you, 
Madame, in my letter of the 2d June, 1814. 


I pray you to accept the accompanying 
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sweet-meat bor, with my evpher, as a proof 
of the interest | have felt in the sufferings 
you endured in the year 1792. 

(Signed) “ FPrepertcw 
“ Paris, Aug. 24, 1815.” 

The sweet-meat box was ornamented 
with fwenty magnificent diamonds, forming 
the King’s cypher. 

Religious Ceremony ; thanksgiving. 

Thursday, the i7th of August, was cele- 
brated in the Royal Church of Notre 
Dame, at Versailles, a solemn mass, to give 
thauks for the restoration of Louis XVII. 
to his dominions ; and, as if to make the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. witness of the 
justice at length done to his race, there 
was placed in one of the windows of the 
choir, a picture, representing the martyred 
Monarch ascending to Heaven; Religion 
is supporting him on the way, an angel 
advancing to meet him, bolding palm in 
ove hand, and pointing with the other to 
these words, inscribed in a glory—“ Son of 
Louts, ascend to Heaven” 

Religious Commemoration after 23 years. 

A solemn mess was lately celebrated at 
the Church of St. Leu, Rue St. Denis, in 
celebration of the memory of the unforte- 
nate Princess Lamballe, who was massa- 
cred in 1792. 

May a Protestant take the liberty of ask- 
ing the use of this, after so long an interval ? 
Parisian Literal Translations. 

The Moniteur a few days ago, in its 
translation of an asticle in the London 
Papers, respecting a Ministerial Meeting 
at Fife House, renders it thous :— Lord 
Stewart a eu une longue consultation avec le 
Compte de Liverpool aux Cing- Maisons.” 
Lord Stewart had a long consultation with 
Lord Liverpool at the Five Houses. 

The Literary Journals of France have 
reported the Rev. Mr. Clayton's “ Rural 
Discourses” (a series of sermons) under the 
title Agriculture: aud describe them as 
“ Essays on Rural Economy.” 

Lord Castlereagh: accident. 

About half past five o'clock, on the 5th 
Sept. as Lord Castlereagh was walking in 
the Champs Elysees, a led horse passing 
by, threw out both his hind legs, and 
struck his Lordship on the two thighs 
just above the knees. The contusion on 
one limb is considerable, but we under- 
stand his Lordship is not likely to be long 
confined by the effects of it. 

GERMANY. 


English and German Manufactures. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung observes as fo!- 
lows 
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«“ Our needles and cloths rival the Eng- 
lish ; in Cassimeres and printed cottons 
we are before the English, who, for want 
of demand for these five or six years, have 
remained much behind ia the preparation 
andin the patterns. Tu this respect Prus- 
sia has made au invaluable acquisition in 
our provinces, ‘The great evil is the fron- 
tiers, which were fixed in Vienua without 
proper attention, and are not yet settied, 
“This is particularly the case on the side of 
Belzinm and Nassau. On the side of Bel-' 
viuin the most unpleasant collisions arise 
from the circumstance that the opposit: 
territories run four or five times into each 
other. Beside this, the Prussians often 
have the manufactories, the Belgians the 
materials, also the contrary, which causes 
much embarrassment. It is to be wished, 
that inthe negeciations at Paris, these de- 
fectsmay be remedied.” 

It is certainly true, that the beautifal 
manufacture of printed muslins has very 
much failed in Hugland of late, through the 
vse of chemical colours : but it is now re- 
viving. We see our elegant women have 
resummed the wearing of delicate chintzes; 
and we have vo doubt that they will be- 
cone universal. 

GREENLAND. 
Natural History. 

Ten Sea Unicorns were lately killed on 
the coast of Spitzbergen, by the crew of 
the Lively, of Berwick, eight of which 

boris, three of females. Cay toin 
Kingston conceives that these animals cast 
their horns like deer, as he saw many of 
them without any. 

Inpirs, East. 

Severities of the Climate. 

The following is not intended to com- 
municate information of any Military 
event; but merely to shew the inclement 
season against which the British troops 
have to struggle, in their attempt on the 
Nepauiese territories. There cau be uo 
wonder that the Native Hindoo powers 
never were able to penetrate these passes. 
Even the native troops disciplined under 
the Company, would find their physica! 
strength forsake them amidst sufferings so 
intolerable to meu born under the sultry 
sun of Bengal. Our more hardy Euro- 
peans, natives of regions where suows and 
storms are regular, in the annual succession 
of seasons, are alone able to cope with 
these difficulties, and are a very different 
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enemy from any the Nepaulese have ever 
had to coutend against. ‘the latest re- 
ports from our army are to this effect. —— 


Colonel Ochterlony’s march was exc eed- 
ingly protracted by the great cifiicultics of 
the road, and the distressiiig effects of the 
weather. It suowed, rained, aud hailed al- 
most every day. The meu were benunbed; 
and-the provisions could scarcely be car- 
ried forward. Colovel Aruold’s division 
moved from Dibboo towards Bullaspore, 
‘bout January sth. ‘The route which he 
took was almost impassable, the weather 
wus dreadful, and the troops coeu'd 
only march one or two coss in tive or six 
hours. After four days advance, they 
learned, that the enemy had stockaded the 
oniy pass in their frost; (cir provisions 
were nearly exhausted, aud they feared 
that the enemy would beset their rear. 
Colonel Arnold therefore judged it prudeut 
to fall back upon Nand. 

The same cifficulties were experienced 
by other detachments. Letters of Febru- 
ary 12, from M. G. Wood's corps encamped 
at Bhausy, are to the same purpose 
The force under that Officer's command 
was still prevented from advancing, in con - 
sequence of a heavy fall of rain, which oc- 
curred a few days previously, aud readered 
the roads impassable. His Majest,’s 14th 
regiment with other reiuforeemeiuts, whose 
march had been interrupted by heavy falls 
of rain, were daily expected, The prisoners 
were employed in fortify ing Bettich, which 
was to be mace a depot of grain. Larly 
in the month, Nounee was occupied by 
Major Keily, ang tis battalion ; Nounee 
ties half between Jy tak and Bunethee. 
This corps was relieved ov the 5th, m con- 
r sequence of the dreadful stite of the wea- 
ther. The troops had Lut iittCe sheiter 
from the snow which fe i Vhe 
extreme severity of the weather still conti- 
nued; the suow bay six inches deep, aud 
some of the catup followers had perished 
from cold. The det.chiment of Neounce 
had been relieved ou the oth by the Light 
jnjantery Battalion, which being supphed 
with sheiter and firewood, wou « Le ena- 
bled to brave the inclemenes of tlic se 
From the Ist of February, it ainiest 
incessanily. On the Sth, avery lietvy fall 
of snow occurred, and was succeeded by a 
severe frost, which killed many gouts, 
sheep, &c. Notwithstending the severe 

ordships which they had endured, 
officers and men were in high spirits, and 
confident of ultimate success. 

Their enemies had felt these severities 
with equal, or greater, sufferings, and 
appeared to be in want of provisious; of 
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which they had not laid in stocks adequate 
te a winter campaign. 
Inpies, West. 

Destruction of Port Royal, Jamaica, by fire. 

Kinesron, Jamatca, JuLY 15.— We 
have this day the melanchoiy aad distress- 
ing task of recording the effects of a fata! 
and destructive fire, which broke out in 
the town of Port Royal about half post ou 
o'clock on Thursday afiernoou. began 
in a begro-yerd in Cannon sirect, and was 
oceasioned by a negro woman's making 
a fire in an improper place. Tt quick!y 
communicaicd to the acjoiing buiicings, 
and, among the first, to Miss bintan’s 
fine lodging-bouse; from thence it spread 
its raveges to the adjoining and opposite 
houses, and from the very strong breeze 
that prevailed, burning shingles, &c. wer 
soon wafted to others, which, being re- 
markably dry, quickly burst out in a binze, 
so that by two o'clock three or four ports 
of the town were burning im a most hor 
rid mauner. The cousternation that now 
prevailed in the town, as we are iaforned, 
surpasses description every minute flesh 
flames were issuiug forth; the prucipai 
strect, in which the Court-house, ‘Tar- 
raut’s Tavern, Mr. Bassan’s and Mr. 
Jackson's stores, are situated, became a 
volume of fire aud smoke, and from thence 
if spread to the whole of the streets aud 
lanes towards the harbour, the whavfs, 
the Naval Lospital, Mr. M‘Kowan’s 
house and wharf, and all adjoining, to 
within a few houses of the officers’ quar- 
terson the Parade. The fire having com- 
mitnicated to Mirs. Whittaker’s house, to- 
wards the west corner of the Parade, it 
wos suggested to pull down the houses 
opposite, so as to open a passage between 
those on fire and those which it had not 
ver reached, which, being effected by 
very great exertions, was the means of 
preventing the flames from continuing 
their fatal effects along the row of houses 
on the Parade leading to the Ariillery 
Hospiial, which were thus fortunately pre- 
served fiom the dreadful element. 

« The Dock-yard was miraculously 
saved; nothing but the extraordinary ex- 
ertions and skill displayed on the unhappy 
oceasion could have secured it : as it is, 
some of the buildings near the wall, close 
to Mr. Jacksou's store, have been de- 
molished, partly by the fire, and partly by 
pulling them down, to prevent the flames 
from communicating to those of more va- 
lue, situated farther in the yard. To at- 
tempt to estimate the loss sustained by, or 
particularise individuals who have suffered 
on this melancholy occasion, would be ab- 


surd. Suffice if to say, that of all classes, 
some have lost much, and some their little 
all! ‘he fire was not completely got under 
until early yesterday morning ; and of 
ill-fated Port Royal ail that now remains, 
besides the Dock-yard, is Fort Charles, the 
Artillery Barracks and Hospital, the 
Church, the street in which Mr. Peter 
DulYus's liouse is situated, the street at the 
hack of it, in which Mr. Henry Beer's 
liquor siore is, and also from about four- 
teen to sixteen houses on the Parade, com- 
meucing from Mrs. Clarke's old lodging 
house, and roaaing each way to about 
six or seven houses. We regret to state 
that several lives were lost on this unfor- 
tunate occasion. Auaiarm of fire was also 
given in this city yesterday, which, how- 
ever, was soon extinguished ; it proceed- 
ed from a small house in Matthew’s-lane, 
and it was discovered that a parcel of 
rogs hid been stuifed under the shingles, 
which had taken fire.—Indeed, from ap- 
pearances, It seemed as if they had been 


| wilfully set on fire by some incendiary.” 


In consequence of the dreadful fire at 
Port Royal, a meeting was held at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, of the priucipal merchants, 
&c. ofthe place, for the purpose of afford- 
ing assistance to the sufferers; upwards of 
10,7771. 10s. had been raised on the 20th 
of July. —On the 12th of August, the sub- 
scriptions ia Kingstou amounted to 
13,8581 Is. Sd, and in other places to a 
great amount. 

Prussia. 


Extracts from the Gazettes of Berlin. 


20th Juoe.—The Minister of War an- 
nounres a donation of 100 golden Frederics 
(about 90/. sterling), seut to him by an un- 
known Patriot for the relief of the wounded 
in the glorious battie of Waterloo, under the 
command of Field Marshal Blucher, Prince 
of Wahistadt. 

The Ladies, Presidents of the Society 
for the rehef of wounded Soldiers, are 
publicly called on to send their succours 
to Louvain, where the hospitals are much 
crowded ; the slightly wounded are dis- 
persed in the country along the Rhine, 
where they mect with every assistance and 
attention. 

4th July. — An individual offers 2,000 
dollars for the relief of any to respectable 
families, who may have met the misfortune 
to lose their chief supporters by the death 
of heroes in the hard-fought battles, from 
the 14th to the 19th June. 

6th July. —At Liege, all have contri- 
buted ; the poorest their mites, to the re- 
lief of the wounded Prussian Soldiers car- 
ried there ; the collection, the two first 
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days, was 11,000 frances. Wine, lint, and 
linen were also furnished in abundance ; 
and all the physicians and surgeons of the 
place gave their assistance. 

Subscriptions are opened at Berlin for 
the relief of the wounded at Louvain, and 
amounted to about 5004, Mr. Schirmer 
also sends 500 dollars collected, to head- 
quarters, 

Lith July.—A subscription of eight days, 
of about 1504 was sent from Berlin to Dr. 
(sorike at head-quarters. 

Ixth July.—A planis proposed at Berlin 
by the Princess Wilhelm of Prussia, sanc- 
tioned vy the approbation of the king, 
for the great and salutary object of relief to 
the sufferers in the battles of 1813, 14, and 
15: in which the clergy are called on to 
use all theiy exertions in the cause of such 
just claims of patriotism and humanity. 

The plan is, a weekly or monthly 
contribution of a/l classes, of a small 
sum, to raise and constitute a suita- 
ble fund for this good and highly 
deserving purpose. 

July —The Ladies of Aix-la-Cha- 
peile have formed a Society for contribu- 
ting money and necessaries, for the relief 
and support of wounded Soldiers. 

RUSSIA. 
Enumeration of the People. 

St. Petersburgh, Aug, 16—Au order of 
his Majesty the Emperor, of Russia, dated 
Saarbruck, July 20, orders a general enu- 
meration of the population of the whole 
empire, which must be finished by the Ist 
of January, 1816. The method of procecd- 
ing, and the form of the registers are fixed. 

Commerce. 

Ang, %,.—Since the opening of the na- 
vigation this year, above a thousand mer- 
chantnien have arrived here; an uncem- 
mouly Jarge uumber, which will be nveli 
increased before the navigation is closed. 
Most of them are in ballast. ‘The weather 
is continually rainy; nobody can remember 
such a wet summer as this has been. We 
have similar accounts from many parts of 
the interior of the Empire. da many 
places there have beeu uncommonly tre- 
quent aud severe thunder storms and hail. 

Bill of Mortality. 

Ju Russia, during the year 1813, accord- 
ing to the bills of mortality returued By the 
elergy of the Greek church, 971,358 per- 
sons died. The number is doubtless much 
larger than usual, on account of the mor- 
tality, which must have followed the cam- 
paign of 1812. It is probable, that be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 of these deatiis 
took place among the sick andthe wounded 
French prisouers, and the sick aud wounded 
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of the Russian armies. Jt will be recol- 
lected that the Russian territories were en- 
tirely cleared of hostile armies just before 
the commencement of 1813; but the ef- 
fects of the preceding campaign must have 
been felt after it closed. In the bill of mor- 
taliiy for the Russian Empire, it is stated, 
that 4,451 persons died between the ages 
of 85 and 90 ;—2,849 from 90 to 955;— 
above 1,400 from 95 to 100; 521 from 100 
to 105;—127 from 105 to 110; 53 from 
110 to 115; 33 from 115 to 120;—15 from 
120 to 125 ;—1 of 190;—3 of 185; and 
oue of 165; making above 9,450, or nearly 
oue out of 100, more than 85 years of age; 
754, or about one out of 1300, more than 
100 years old; and 106, or about one in 
0,000 more than 110 years old. 


SAXONY. 
Compliment to Merit. 


The King of Saxony has conferred upon 
the Duke of Wellington his family Order 
of “the Crown of Rue.” And the Grand 
Duke of Baden has sent to the Duke his 
Order of “ Fidelity” of the first class, ae- 
companied by a gold snuff box, enriched 
with diamonds. 

Weather, uncommonly wet. 

While the dry weather has conti- 
nued unusually long in England, so much 
so, as scrivusly to inconvenience the agri- 
cultural interest; the very reverse has been 
the case in Saxony, where they have been 
injured by a deluge of rain: 

‘“€ The want of rain is become very gene- 
ral ; in) most parts of the country the 
ponds are all dried up, and the farmers 
are under the necessity of fetching wa- 
ter in casks from the canals for their cat- 
tle, some at a distance of two, three, and 
four miles from their farms.” 

* Tncessant rains have caused considera- 
ble inundation in Saxony, which, we are 
surry to hear, have so injured the produce 
of the harvest as to leave, in some in- 
stances, not seed enough to sow the fields.” 

Dresden, Aug. 23.—The damage caused 
by the heavy rains, which we have had 
for a whole fortnight, without interruption, 
and by the inundatious that have succeed- 
ed, is inealeuleble. 

‘The finest harvests rotted, partly while 
still standing, partly in the sheaf. 

Loser Elbe, Aug. 25.—This year is dis- 
tinguished by an uucommon!y wet sum- 
mer, which is a very distressing circum- 
strnce for many countries. In this neigh- 
hourhood we have had nearly two months 
jucessant rain, frequentiy accompanied 
with storms of hail. The bad weather is 
very hurtful to the corn, which promised 
well. ‘Lhe prices of corn are rising, and 
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the Lower Elbe, iu these parts, has not 
been for many years so high as it is now, 
from the accumulation of waters m= the 
Upper Etbe, by the rain in the moun- 
tains. It has done much damage by ever- 
flowing the banks, at Dessau, &e. In 
many places the water is almost on a le- 
vel with the dykes. 

“ Berlin Aug. 26.—From Magdeburzh 
to Hamburgh the [ibe has doue iimmeuse 
damage to the hay and corn, by overtlow- 
ing itsbanks. At Jerichow it has broke 
through tbe dyke, and inundated the couu- 
try far and near. Nobody remembers 
such high waters at this season The 
floods mugt have swept off whole villages 
in Bohemia and Saxony, for the Elbe 
brings down with it dead cattle, bed- 
steads, cradles, doors, chests, beams, Kc.” 
National Beqister: 

BRITISH, 


Kine’s Heattu.— The following Bul- 
letin was exhibited on Sunday, at St. 
James's Palace :— 

Castir, Sept. 2.—His 
Majesty has continued to enjoy a good 
state of general health, and has been in 
cheerful spirits through the last month ; 
but his Majesty’s disorder has not dimi- 
nished.” 

(Signed by four Physicians.) 


The Commander ia Chief has directed 
a General Order to be issued, prohibit- 
ing the enlistment of sailors and seafaring 
men into the land service. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty have been pleased to direct that 
Officers bearing the same name, shall 
hereafter be distinguished from each 
other by perticular letters, which shal 
always afterwards continue annexed to 
their names, whether they remain in the 
same, or rise to auy superior rank. it is 
supposed the navy list of next mouth 
will produce this arrangement. 

The British Navy, in Commission, made 
up to ibe Ist of Sept. is as follows .— 
Ships of the line, effective, and guard ships 2 29 
Ships of 50 guns... a 
Large frigates, 24 and 18- pounders aod 
All othe: “ditto and post ships . . . - 39 
Sloops of war, cutters, &c.. 5 + 170 
Troop ships. . 
Guard ships aa effect Live) prisen hospital 


Total in Commission 329 
Decrease in the total this mouth, 69 
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The following, we believe, will be found 
to be the regulations for holding the ships 
on the peace establishimeut :— None of the 
guard- ships (flag-ships excepted) tobe held 
by euy Captain under the first 100 on the 
Post ‘List; none of the frigates by any 
Captain under five years post, none of the 
sloops or brigs by any Commander under 
three years of that rank; no Licutenanis 
to be first of a line-of-battle ship, flag-ship 
excepted, under ten years st ding ; ho 
Lieutenant to be first ofa frigate under cre bt 
years standing; no ie to be first 
oh a stoop or brig uuder four years stand- 

Assistant-Surgeons are now appointed 
* “ll sloops of w ar. Masters and Midship- 
men, who have passed their examination 
for the rank of Lieutenant, and whose 
ships are, or may he, pid off, are (if thev 
wish to contiane i the service) to be seut 
on board thew respective flay-ships, and 
borne on their books under the denonina- 
tion of Superuumerary Admiralty Mates 
and Midshipmen. Young gentlemen edu- 
cated in the Neval College are likewise 
to be thus attached to the service. 

Amongst the crew of the Queen Char- 
lotte, 110 guns, recently paid off, it is 
now discovered, was a femele African, 
who has served as a seaman in the Royal 
Navy tor upwards of eleven years, seve ralof 
which she has been rated able on the 
hoaks of the above ship by the name of 
William Brown, and has served for some 
time as the captain of the fore-top, highly 
to the satisfaction of the officers. she 
is asmart well formed figure, about five 
feet four inches in height, possessed of 
considerable strength and activity; her 
features are rather handsome for a black, 
and she appears to be about 26 years of 
age. share of prize money is to 
be considerable. In her manier she ex- 
libiis all the traits of a British tar, aud 
jakes her grog with her late messmates 
with the greatest gaiety, She says she is 
a marricd woman, and weut to sea in 
consequence of a quarrel with her bus- 
band, who, it issaid, has entered a caveat 
against her receiving her prize money.— 

Gen. Nap. Buonaparte, at St. Helena. 

“MEMORIAL. 

‘ When General Buonaparte Jeaves 
the Delferoy hon to go on board the North- 
umberland, it will be the properest mo- 
ment for Admiral Cockburn to have the 
effects examined, which General Buorta- 
parte may have brought with him. 

«Phe Admiral will allow all the bag- 
wage, wine, aud provisions, which the Ge- 
neral may have brought with him, tobe ta- 
ken on boardihe Northumberland, Among. 
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the baggage, his table service is to be 
understood as included, unless it be so con- 
siderable as to seem rather au article to be 
converted into ready money, than for rea! 
use. 

“His money, his diamonds, and his 
saleable efiects (consequently bills of ex- 
change, also) of whatever kind they may 
be, must be delivered up. The Adimirai 
will declare to the Geueral, that the Bri- 
tish Government by no means intends to 
coufiscute his property; but merely to take 
uj on itse'f the administration of his eifects, 
to lender bim from using them as a means 
to promote his flight. 

“ The examination shall be made in 
the presence of a person named by Buona- 
porte; the inventory of the effects to be 
retained, shall be sigued by this person, as 
weilas by the Rear Admiral, or by the 
person whom be shall appoint to draw up 
the inventory. 

« The interest, or the principal (accord- 
ing as his property is more or less cousi- 
derabte), shall be applied to his support ; 
and in this respect, the principal arrange- 
meats be left to him. 

“Vor this reason he can, from time to 
time signify his wishes, to the Admiral}, till 
the arrival of the new Governor of St. He- 
leua, and afterwards to the latter; and if 
no objection is to be made to his proposal, 
the Admiral, or the Governor, can give the 
necessary orders, and the disbursements 
wiil be paid by bills on his Majesty's Trea- 
sury. 

“Tn case of death he can dispose of his 
property by a last will, and be assured 
that the contents of his testament shail 
be faithfully executed. 

“ Asan attempt night be made to make 
apart of his property pass for the pro- 
perty of the persons of his suite, it must 
be sienified, that the property of his at- 
tencdants is subject to the same regulations. 

“ The disposal of the troops destined to 
guard him must be left to the Governor. 

The latier, however, has received 
notice, in the case which will be hereatter 
mentioned, to act according to the desire 
of the Admiral. 

“ The General must constantly be at- 
tended by an officer appointed by the Ad- 
niral, or if the case occurs, by the Gover- 
por. If the General is allowed to go out 
of the bounds where the sentinels are 
placed, one orderly man at least must ac- 
company the ofticer. 

“When ships arrive, and as long as 
they are in sight, the General remains con- 
fined to the limits where the sentine!s are 
placed. During this time all communica- 
ion with the inhabitants is forbidden. His 


companious in St. Helena are subject dur- 
ing this time to the same rules, and mnst 
remain with him. At other times it is 
left to the judgment of the Admiral or Go- 
vernor to make the necessary regulations 
concerning them. — It mast be siguified to 
the General, tha: if he makes any attempt 
to fly, he will then be put ander close coii- 
finemeut, and it must be notified to his at- 
tendants, that if it siould be found that 
they are plotting to prepare the Gene- 
ral’s flight, they shall be separated from 
him and put under close confinement. 

« All letters addressed to the General, or 
to persons in his suite, must be delivered 
to the Admiral or Governor, who will read 
them before he suffers them to be deliver- 
ed to those to whom they are addressed. 
Letters written by the General or his suite 
are subject to the same rule. 

“No letter that does not come to St. 
Helena, through the Secretary of State, 
must be communicated to the General or his 
attendants, if it is written by a persou not 
living in the island. All their letters ad- 
dressed to persons not living in the island, 
must go under the cover of the Secretary 
of State. 

“It will be clearly expressed to the Ge- 
neral, that the Governor and Admiral 
have precise orders to inform his Majes- 
ty’s Government of all the wishes and 
representations which the General may 
desire to address to it; in this respect they 
need not use any precaution. Bat the pa- 
per on which such request or represeu- 
tation is written, must be communicated 
to them open, that they may both read 
it; and when they send it, accompany it 
with such observations as they may judge 
necess Wy. 

“Till the arrival of the new Governor, 
the Admiral must be considered as entirely 
responsible for the perscn of General 
Buonaparte; and his Majesty has no doubt 
of the iuclination, of the present Governor 
io concur with the Admiral for this pur- 
pose. 

“The Admiral has full power to retin 
the General on board his ship, or to con- 
vey him ou board again, whea in his opi- 
uion, secure detention of his person can- 
uot be otherwise effected. 

“When the Admiral arrives et St. Fe- 
lena, the Governor will, upon his repre- 
seutation, adopt measures for seuding im- 
mediately to England, the Cape of Good 
Hope, or the East [udies, such ofcers 
or other persons, in the military corps of 
St. Heleua, asthe Adniizal—either bece:use 
they are foreigners, or oi account of thcir 
character or disposition—sh all tliiuk it ad 
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viseble to dismiss from the military service 
ia Lik 

“ Wf there are strangers on the island 
whose resiacnee in the country shall seem 
tole with 9 view of beconnng instrumental 
in the flight of General Buonaparte, he 
must take measures to remove them.— 
The whole coast of the is'and, aud all 
ships and boats that visit if, are placed un- 
der the surveillance of tie Admiral; he 
fixes the places which the boats may visit, 
and the Government will send a suffi- 
cient guard to the points where the Ad- 
miral shall consider this precaution to be 
necessary. 

“The Admiral will adopt the most vigo- 
rous measures to watch over the arrival and 
departure of every ship, and to prevent ali 
communication with the coast, except 
such as he shall allow. 

“ Orders will be issued to prevent, af- 
ter a certain necessary interval, any foreign 
or mercantile vessel from going in future 
to St. Helena. 

“If the General should be seized with 
serious illness, the Admiral and the Go- 
vernor will each name a physician who 
enjoys their coufidence, in order to attend 
the General in common with his own phy- 
sician; they will give them strict orders to 
give in every day a report on the state of 
his health. In case of his death, the Ad- 
miral will give orders to convey his body 
to England. 

“Given at the War Office, July 30, 1815.” 


Bread in London.—A new assize has 
beenj iimpesed on this article by the bakers 
themselves, as announced, in the annexed 
bulletin: — 

“ Bakers’ Hell, Sept. 4, 1815. 

“ The price of the best wheaten bread ought 
not to be more to the public than 1id_ per 
quartern loaf, to take place on Thursday next 
the 7th instant. 

“J. CALLEND AR, Beadle.” 
aAntient ceremony, for refreshing the red 
eyes of drunkards, in London. 


It is said that Arlotto, the famous Ita- 
lian wit, who died in 1483, at Florence, 
among other places visited England, where 
he obtained the good graces of Talbot Ar 
deacon of the Cathedral of London. He 
being a priest, the Archdescon engaged 
him one moring to say moss. The Bog- 
lish priests at that tive were accustomed, 
after mass to fill a chalice with water, and 
to coo) with it the red eyes of drunkards 
and debsuchees, repeating during the ac- 
tion a certaia prayer. Arlotto unaccus- 
tomed to this practice, and totally igno- 
rant of the prayer, gave way to his natural 
pleasautry on this occasion, aud while 


performing the ceremony, said, Beete meno: 
che mal pro vt possa fare! [Drink less; or 
else, may it burst you !] One of his audi- 
tors who understood Italian reported the: 


joke to Ning Edward, who laughed hear- 


tily at the cenceit, aud rewarded the jester 
handsomely. 

Query, What mention of this custom is 
preserved in our English records ?—and 
was it peculiar to the city of London, or 
was, it general throughout the Kingdom ? 
—aud what was the real form used on this 
occasion ? 

Receptacles for Lunatics. 


By the Returns laid before the House 
of Commons, it appears that there are 
no Jess than 24 licensed receptacles for 
Lunatics in London and its vicinity; to 
which is to be added, Bethlem and Bride- 
well Hospitals, together with St. Luke's, 
and the several workhouses belonging to 
the respective parishes. 

Pour et contre: wager won. 

Lately, a Gentleman at a Coffee-house 
in the City, laid a wager of twenty 
euineas, that he would walk the length of 
Broker’s-Row, Moorfields, without being 
asked to walk into one of the shops. — He 
ihen offered the same wager, that imme- 
diately after the determination of the first, 
he would walk the ground over again, and 
receive an invitation from every broker 
to inspect his repository, To determine 
the first wager, he assumed the appear- 
ance of a Tax-gatherer, with his morocco- 
backed book open in his left bend, in 
his right a pen, and an ink-bottle sus- 
pended at his left breast; this wager was 
wou by him. He then resumed his own 
dress and character, and sallying through 
the Row, with a young lady under his 
arm, his attention to whom bespoke a 
recent or intended trip to the altar, he 
received: rather a pressing invitation to 
walk in from every “hero of the chips,” 
and the wager was again determined in 
his favour. 

A whale, brought to Shields in the 
Lady Jane, from Davis's Streights, this 
vear, filled casks, holding 10,050 gallons ; 
which, at a moderate calculation, is worth 
15001. 

Weather in extremes. 

Tn several of the counties north of Lon- 
don, on the nights of the 5th and 6th Sep- 
tember, several lambs were frozen to 
death. 

We have had no day in September 
so warm, since the time of the comet in 
1St1, as Wednesday and Thursday the 
13th and 14th curreat. 
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Law Proceedings : honest profits! 

_ The tedium of proceedings in the Court 
of Chancery was relieved a little lately by 
Mr. Montague producing a Bristol Solici- 
tor’s Lill for writing ou a bankruptcy com- 
mission, in two volumes folio! ‘This he 
stated to have been swelled to such an 
evuormouus size by a curious process, which 
he designated by the name of post brirfing, 
The plan is to charge for as many briefs, 
&e. as the conscience of the Solicitor will 
allow, and if any of them sbould be de- 
manded, they are to be manufactured to 
order! Myr. Montague instanced one do- 
cument which was written upon poner 
pale several years after its date. his 
he understood to be according to the der 
loci of Bristol. The Lord Chancellor ob- 
aerved, that ifstch a dex did exist, it 
was well ihe punishment of the pillory 
had not been abolisited. 


Alarming Fire on Epping Forest. 


Early on Saturday morning, lately the 
inhabitants of Woodtord were alarmed by 
an immense body of smoke issuing from 
the forest, which was instantly succeded 
by flames. Qu arriving al the spet, (about 
S00 yards north of the Well,) it appeared 
that some persons on their way to Harlow 
Bush Fair had kindled a fire for the pur- 
pose of enjoying a rural breakfast, and had 
imprudent y left the embers, which com- 
municated to the trees, and threatened 
destruction te the whole forest. Mr. W. 
Pouoding, who first discovered it, col- 
lected the neighbouring villagers, and 
Niaving procured several water carts aud 
garden engines, after several hours exer- 
tion, succeeded in extinguishing the fire. 


‘due Newsravers or Darratx MAY BE 
RECKONED AMONG ITS NOBLEST SPECTA- 
cirs— A large British newspaper, ob- 
serves a modern writer, its pages closely 
filled with commercial wants and supplies, 
with the arrangements of private conve- 
nience, the solicitations of distress, the 
acts of public societies, the declarations 
of popular meetings, the marriages and 
deaths, and accidents and offences that 
happen in the community,—the jokes of 
the day that are current, ihe arrival and 
departure of our fleets, the debates of 
our [louses of Parliament, the announce. 
ment of our vumerous literary works, aud 
ample intelligeuce from the four quarters 
of the globe, is perhaps the finest thing 
we have tu shew, as a proof of our na- 
tional greatness, and the most trust-worthy 
weans of making it durable. What an 
immense mass Of interests, and connecting 
communication is here apparently kuitt- 
ing the structure of our society together, 

Vou. Ul. Lit, Pan. New series. Oct, 1, 


and by its publication diffusing through- 
out the whole a spirit of general sympathy, 
as an animating mind to the well compact- 
ed union of a commonwealth of rights an 
possessions |” 

Country Bank Notes. 

The present issue of notes by country 
banks generally throughout the kingdom, 
is calenlated not to amount to moré than 
two thirds of the number in circulation 
two years ago. 


Demand for Manufactures. 


The number of American mercantile 
agents lately arrived at Liverpool from the 
United States, exceeds all precedent.—- 
Fifteen stage coaches now run daily from 
that port to Manchester, and in general 
return heavily ladea with cotton goods of 
every description, purchased at the latter 
place, for exportation to Boston, New 
York, and Charlestown. | 


East India Trade. — We congratulate 
ourreaders on the avrival here of the Kings- 
mill, Captain Cassels, belonging to Messrs. 
Gladstone and Grant, being the fitst East 
India ship that has arrived since the parti- 
cipation of the out-ports in this branch of 
commerce. She has been absent about 15. 
months, and, we understand, has made a 
prosperous voyage. Iler cargo consists of 
cotton, sugar, indigo, piece goods, and 
spices. We hail this as the auspicious com- 
mencement of a new and luerative branch 
of trade, for which we are mainly indebted 
the strenuous exertions which were made 
by Mr Gladstone and the other gentleman 
who were deputed from this town, in con- 
junction witn those from the rest of the 
out-rorts.—Liverpoct Paper. 


Attempt to discover Interior of Africa. 


Two very experienced officers of the 
Royal Staif Corps, Major Priddie and 
Capt. Campbell, have accepted the arduous 
appoiutment from Government to explor 
the source of the river Niger! They wil 
take their departure early in next month, 
to enable them to reach Senegal in suffi- 
cicnt time to commence their proceedings 
before the rainy season ; and being provi- 
ded with every necessary, and such troops 
aad artificers as they may require, together 
with all the previous information obtained 
by Mungo Park, the result of their disco- 
veries may be expected to produce more 
conclusive evidence of the source ef the 
Niger than has yet been obtained. 

Floating Island.—That remarkable phe- 
nomenon, called the Floating Island, in 
Derwent Lake, has again made its appear- 
ae” Many who have not had an oppor- 
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tanity of seeing, have doubted the veracity 
of the accounts given of it; and the Edi- 
tors of The History of Camberland have 
treated it as altogether fabulous ; but the 
fact of its rising is fully established—as the 
Lake, has, within these few days, risen 
above a foot; and the island, to the exteut 
of nearly half an acre, may still be seen 
above water, in a place where, a few weeks 
ago, when the Lake was at its lowest ebb, 
boats rowed over it without obstruction.— 
( Kendal Chronicle.) 


It is said that the town of Cambridge, 
by the absence of gentlemen from the Col- 
leges, in consequence of the late alarming 
fever, has lost the advantage which would 
have arisen to the trading part of the in- 
habitauts from the expenditure of £60,000. 
The greatest dullness consequently prevails 
in the town. 

Lately the very singular phenomenon of 
a water spout was observed at Marsden, 
near Haddersfield, Yorkshire. It ap- 


peared to be formed of a dense black cloud, | 


and resembied a very long inverted cone, 
the lowest part of which seemed nearly to 
touch the ground ; above it the clouds 
were white and fleecy, forming a striking 
contrast with it, but they appeared strongly 
agitated. The spout, when completely 
formed, appeared to be round and smooth, 
and hollow within, and there appeared 
a stream of water running down the in- 
side, part of which in its desceut passed to 
the outside, and was carried up again very 
rapidly by a spiral motion. The whole 
duration of this phenomenon was about 
twenty minutes. 


Festivities on the Summit of Skiddaw.— 
On Menday, August 21, a bonfire was 
kindled on the summit of Skiddaw, in ho- 
nour of the battle of Waterloo, the cap- 
ture of Paris, and the surrender of Buona- 
parte. It is the first time that any public 
réjoicings had ever been held on so ele- 
vated aspot; and the effect was sublime 


to a degree which none can imagine but | 


those who witnessed it. A great concourse 
of people was assembled, inhabitants of 
the country who had never performed the 
ascent before, going up on this occasion. 
Large balls of tow and turpentine were 
set on fire and rolled down the side of the 
mountain. Rule Britannia, and God Save 
the King, were sung in full chorus round 
the bonfire, accompanied by various wind 
instruments. The healths of the Prince 
Regent, the Duke of Wellington, and 
Prince Blucher, were drank over a bowl 
of punch, each with three times three; 
and the healths were announced to the 
vale below by the discharge of cannon 
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from the summit. The company partook 
of beef roasted and plumb-pudding boiled 
on the spot. They began to descend by 
torch-light about ten o'clock, and on 
reaching Keswick at midnight the festivi- 
ties were concluded by a display of fire- 
works, and the ascent of a fire-balloon, on 
which were inscribed the words “ Wel- 
lington and Waterloo.” It was intended to 
have performed this celebration on the 
birth-day of the Prince Regent, but the 
state of the weather prevented it: and 
early ou the morning of the 13th some dis- 
orderly persons stole up and consumed the 
materials which with uuprecedented la- 
bour had been collected there. No carts 
had ever before been carried to the summit 
of the monntain. 

The Pistol Journal gives the following 
curious entry, verbatim from the Overseer’s 
account-book of a neighbouring parish: 
“Paid Jno. Hurding for eateing part of the 
fat Sheep that was Rosted on the Joyfull 
Occasion that Boneparte was Disthrond 
from the Crown of France By Order of a 
Vestory 2s. 6d.” 


Custom: Abstinence, Patience, &¢. &c. 


Robert Cory, Jun. Esq. is chosen 


Mayor of Yarmouth.—According to the 
last charter of the Borough, the Alder- 
men and Common Councilmen are aie 
nually to assemble and choose before they 
separate, the “most discreet Alderman to. 
be Mayor.” The election of Mr. Cory 
did not take place until after a strong 
trial of patience and abstinence on both 
sides ; the electors assembled on the T'ves- 
day noon, and remained shut up (with only 
such provisions as they carried in their 
pockets) until ten o'clock on the Thursday 
night; when the six whose supplies were 
first exhausted, found themselves obliged 
to agree with the other six, who were 
better provided, and to surrender their 
votes to avoid starvation and a zhird night's 
confinement iu the Church hall. 
Methodists ; Conference : increase. 
The seventy-second Annual Conference 
of the Wesleyan Methodists commenced in 
Manchester on Monday July Sist, and 
concluded on Friday the 18th of August.— 
Mr. John Barber was chosen President, 
and Mr. Jabez Bunting, Secretary. Up- 
wards of three hundred and sixty Preach- 
ers attended. On examining the state of 
the numerous Societies in this extensive 
connection, it appears that there is an in- 
crease of eight thousand members. The 
rts from the Missionaries who sailed 
with the late Rev. Dr. Coke to Ceylon, as 
well as the other accounts from the West 


Indies, Canada, &c. were highly pleasiag 
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and satisfactory. Nearly fifty Preachers 
were admitted into full connection, after 
passing the time of their probation (four 
years); and more than that number are 
taken on trial, of highly respectable minis- 
terial abilities, and several of them of -con- 
siderable classical attainments. The great- 
est degree of unanimity prevailed. As a 
Community, their loyalty and attachment 
to Government is not exceeded by any 
body of Christians whatever ; and their 
endeavours to spread the knowledge of 
Christianity have been eminently success- 
ful.—The number at present in their con- 
nection is 180,661.—Manchester Chroni- 
cle. 


The annual consumption of grain of every 
kind in England is 20,600,800 quarters, and 
in Scotland $,988,400 ; making the con- 
sumption of Great Britain 24,589,200 quar- 
ters, of which no less that 1,762,100 are 
consumed in London, Westminster, and 
their suburbs. 


The Workington Agricultural Meeting 
was this season most numerously attended 
by persons from all parts of the kingdom, 
among whom were some of the most cele- 
brated practical farmers. Ninety dined, 
the last day, at the ordinary, and 450 at the 
President's dinner. The burning of the 
surface, soil, and clay, by lime, gave gene- 
ral satisfaction, aud promises to be an im- 
portant discovery, as it supersedes the 
trouble whi-h bas hitherto attended burn- 
ing, and is likely to bring poor soils much 
sooner on a par with those of superior 
quality. The society came to an anani- 
mous vote—* That the rearing of stock by 
soiling, had completely succeeded, and 
bids fair to be of essential advantage to the 
farmer and the public.” A toast was gi- 
ven at the President's dinner, by Mr. For- 
tescue, the Irish Steward, wliich occa- 
sioned great mirih, as approximating to a 
bull, though strictly trae—“ Burning with- 
out fire, feeding without pasture |” 


Berwickshire Horticultural Society.—The 
anniversary meeting of this society was 
held on Tuesday the 8th ult. at Dunse. 
The articles for competition, were, melons, 
apricots, gooseberries, onions, piuks, and 
home-made wine. The meeting was nu- 
merously attended. 

Remarkable Vegetable Production. 


A few days since Mr. Wm. Gray, of 
Chatteris, from a single pea-stock, growing 
in his gardev, pulled the extraordinary 
number of 146 pods, containing 852 peas 
in aripe state. What is more singular 194 of 
the peas were blue, and the remainder 
white, about the size of marrow-fat peas. 
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It is not known what the seed was, as the 
pods were taken from a single runner stalk, 
sprung up in a row of dwarfs, One pod 
contained nine peas, the middle one blue, 


and the other eight white. 


A few days since Mrs. Mappleden of Bex- 
hill, Sussex, was watching a swarm of bees, 
abouttwenty rodsfrom herhouse: the busy 
family settled on one of herhands and arms, 


‘in which situation the lady carried them 


home, and hived them, without suffering 
the infliction ofa sting. 

Lately, during the height of the mar- 
ket, a swarm of bees entered the shop of 
Mr. Oxtaby, grocer, &c. Beverley, and 
put a complete step to the ordinary busi- 
ness, and the entrance of other customers, 
until they were destroyed, which occupied 
some hours. 

Fiorin —The cultivation of this Grass on 
certain svils is thus recOmmended by a 
Correspondent in a Dumfries Paper :— 
“ The crap of Fiorin produced this year on 
Mr. Young's estate at Harburn, absolutely 
exceeds belief. A considerable piece of 
muir ground was dug last year ; chiefly of 
a spongy massy quality. It was planted 
with Fiorin, and dressed with lime and 
gravel mixed, and afterwards rolled. The 
ground originally was of very little value ; 
but the whole field, consisting | think of 
about 14 acres, cannot. brave Jess, on an 
average, than 300 or 35Q stones of Fiorin 
hay, and in some places of the field I should 
consider 400 stones per acre the nearest to 
the truth. Ou ground of this description, 
Fiorin Grass may be eutivated to great 
advantage, although drier and better soi'g 
may be very unsuitable for this purpose.” 

Hops.—It is stated in a recent paper, 
that the hapbine is used in France as a 
substitute for Flax and Hemp, aud that 
the clothes made from this material are 
stronger and better in every respect than 
those made from any other. The follaw- 
ing metiiod should be observed in the pres 
paration for spinning :—After the Hopa 
are picked, cut the branches into strips of 
about three or four yards loug ; expose 
them to maccrate in the dew for a few 
nights : then put them in running water 
aud afterwards dry them inthe air. After 
this they must be beaten aud crushed, aud 
treated in the same manner as Flax. 

Burcner'’s Meat,—Cranbrook market, 
Kent, on a Saturday lately, exhibited ano- 
vel and pleasing spectacle. The Shambles 
were filled with the finest mutton, which 
was very eagerly purchased at 6d 


‘pound. At the close of the market, the 


Maidstone butcher (who had caused a 
ee -¥ in the price of zd. in the pound) 
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was drawn through the town by the 

opulace, seated in his cart, which was 
highly decorated with laurel, oak-boughs, 
&e. and brilliantly illuminated, and pre- 
ceded by music and a concourse of peop'c, 
much to the chagrin of the butchers, who 
had so unduly kept up the price, but 
highly to the satisfaction and joy of honest 
John Bull. 

Fruits or Oppositro.—The follow- 
ing notice was cried by the bellman in 
Bradford and Trowbridge on Friday morn- 
ing the 18th Mr. H* wkins’s coach 
Jeaves the Hare and fiounds coruer, at se- 
ven o'clock, to Bath and Bristol. Fare, 
inside 28.; outside nothing; and coffee, 
tea, and eggs, free of expense, at the 
Golden Liou, Bath, at half-past eight.— 
God save the King and H*wkins, and pro- 
tect the public !” 

Proft'able discovery : curiosities. 

A few days since, as one of the tevents 
of W. A, Sandford, Esq of Nivehead, near 
Wellington, was removing the thatch from 
the roof of his cottage, he found at the 
bottom of the thatch, and laid upon the 
window frame, several pieces of silver 
coin of Henry VIII. There were two 
eorts of them, one having the full face of 
the King, and the other a profile. They 
are in good preservation, and the inscrip- 
tions very legible. In size they are nearly 
as large as our present shillings. 

Posthumous Bounty to Animals. 


A Mrs. Ives, who died lately at Pad- 
dington, bequeathed to an intimate friend 
an annuity of £20perannum, for the main- 
tenance of a favorite cat and a dog, which 
had been her companionsupward of twelve 
years. On the : an of these animals, 
the annuity falls to her executors. 

Robbers unprincipled punished. 

At an Adjourned Session of the Peace, 
held at Canterbury, last week, Nicholas 
Nolan and Michael Bark, so'diers in the 
86th regiment, were found guilty of rob- 
bing a poor French fisherman of 9/. in 
Silver, being the price of a cargo of wal- 
nuts which he had sold in Canterbury in 
January last. The prisoner Nolan had 
volunteered his services as interpreter to 
the poor Frenchman, which made his 
crime more heinous. He and five other 
soldiers perpetrated the robbery a short 
distance from Canterbury, by surrounding 
the prosecutor and drawing their bayonets. 
The prisoners were sentenced to be execut- 
ed on the 25th inst. 

New Clause: Promissory Notes. 

A clause of great importance to 

Bill drawers, is inserted in the new 


Stamp Act, for by the 12th section of 
that Statute, it is enacted, “ That if any 
person or persons shall make and issue, or 
cause to be made and issued, any bill of ex- 
change, draft, or order, or promissory note 
for the paynient of mouey, at any time after 
date or sight, which shall bear date subse- 
quent to the day on which vt shall be issued, 


so that it shall not in fact become paya-, 


ble in two months, if made payable after 
date,.or in 60 days, if made payable after 
sight, next after the day on which it shall 
be issued, unless the same shall be stamped 
for denoting the duty hereby imposed ow 
a bil of exchange and promissory note 

for the payment of money at any time ex- 
ceeding two mouths after date, or 60 days 
after sight, he, she, or they sitall, for every 
such bill, draft, order, or uote, forfeit 
£100:"—55 Geo. Ill. cap. 184. 


Caution.—Wills, Executors.---In the new 
Stamp Act passed on. the 1ith of July 
last, is the following Clause:—“ And for 
better securing the duties on probates of 
wills and letters of ddministration, be it 
further enacted,—That from and after 
August $ist, 1815, if auy person shall take 
possession of, and in any manner administer 
any part of the personal estate and ef- 
fects of any persow deceased, without ob- 
taining probate of the will or letters of 
administration of the estate and effects 
of the deceased, within six calendar mouths 
after his or her decease, or within two 
calendar mouths after the termination of 
any suit or dispute respecting the will or 
the right to letters. of administration, if 
there shall be any such, which shall not 
be ended within four calendar months 
after the death of the deceased; every 
person so offending sl:ail forfeit the sam of 
one hundred pounds, and also a further 
sum at and after the rate of ten ponuds 
per centum on the amount of the stamp 
duty, payable on the probate of the will or 
letters of administration of the estate and. 
effects of the deceased.” 

County Rates.—A clause in the new Act 
directs, that the County Treasurer shalt 
publish once a year, in one of the news- 
papers circulated in the county, an abstract 
of his “ receipts and expenditures” under 
their several heads, signed by the justices 
who shall audit the same, under the pe- 
nalty of 501. for every omission of such 
publication. 


Apothecaries.---By the new law for regu- 
lating apothecaries, it is provided that 
henceforward, uncer penalty of 20f. for 
every offence, no person shall be allowed 
to practise as an apothecary in England or 


Wales, besides those 


already in practice, 
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unless he has undergone an examination 
before the Court of Examiners of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Company ; nor as an assistant to 
‘an apothecary in compounding aud dis 
pensiug medicines, without a certificate 
from the Court of Examiners, or from five 
apothecaries in the country. 

Caution to Stage Coachmen.—On Satur- 
day se’nnight the driver of one of the Li- 
verpool coaches was summoned before 
W. D. Evans, Esq. at the New Bailey, 
Manchester. The charge againt hii was 
on 50th Geo. 8. c, 48, for furiously driving 
his coach for two miles together, near 
Warrington, so as to endanger the safety 
and lives of the passengers. ‘The case was 
most satisfactorily proved ‘by two of the. 
passengers ; and the Magistrate who heard . 
the complaint, ceuvicted him iu the full 
penalty of 101. and costs. 

Window and House Duty.---By a recent 
determination of the judges it is given as 
their opinion, that a dwelling-house con- 
verted into a shop, office, or warchouse, | 
although such house may be used for the 
purpose of business only, and no person 
eat, drink, or sleep therein, is liable to 
the window and mhabited house duty; as 
also furnished houses occupied only part, 
and locked up the veaidtadie of the year, 
are liable for the whole year. 

Woolstaplers.—It has likewise been de- 
termined by the Judges on an appeal 
against woolstaplers being charged the 
duty for their journeymen woolsorters as 
warehouremen; “ That such wen uot be- 
ing employed in offering or exposiug goods 
for sale are not liable to the duty.” 


Caution: over much salt eaten. 

A lady, pretty far advanced in years, but 
of a strong hale coustitution, lately died 
suddenly. it was thought necessary, to 
ascertain the cause of her death, to open 
the body; and as no affection appeared 
in the head, the stomach was first inspect- 
ed. In the viseus was found a quantity 
of liquor, which resembled brine, and the 
coats of the stomach were shrivelled like 
meat in pickle. All the other viscera were 
affected in the same manner, more or less, 
and on inquiry it was found that the de- 
ceased was in the habit of using fresh salt 
in a most uncommon quantity, seldom 
taking less than two ounces with her 
daily food, and to this was attributed the 
above appearauces, which is mentioned as 
a caution to others. 


Caution ; thoughtless affright. 


Aman died in Exeter, lately, from an 
extraordinary cause. He was met by an 
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catching snakes for apothecaries, aud pos- 
sesses the art of charmiug them to harg.s 
lessness. Having one of these suakes then 
alive in the crown of his hat, be took the 
hat jocularly from his head, and popped: 
the snake in his frieud’s face. The effect 
of the sudden fright, curdled his blood— 
which uo medical assistance could restore 
again; and he died. 
Parish Bank: improving Fund. 

The first half yearly meeting of the 
Committee for the management of the 
Dumfries Parish Bank took place lately, 
and could not fail to afford the highest gras 
tification from the unequivocal proofs of 
its utility. Since its commencement, in 
March last, there has been deposited no 
less than £723 9s. the whole that has been 
drawn out is £8 3s. so that there is now at 
the Bank of Scotlaud’s Office as balance, 
£714 19s. a testimony most honorable to 
the industry and morals of the labouring 
classes in Dumfries! 

At the late Anniversary Dinner at the 
Caledonian Gardeners’ Lodge at 
burgh, the President's chair was placed 
under an alcove of flower. aud evergreens, 
surmounted by a thust/e, sixteeu feet high, 

Sporting.— According to reports from the 
moors, the brood of moor-game or grousé 
has been greater this scasou than remem= 
bered for many years past, votwitlstand+ 
ing the practice of burving the heath, for 
the introduction.of a fresh growth of that 
plant, still coutinues. On all the free 
moors, it was calculated there were nearly 


jas many sportsmen as birds; but on the 
| preserved ones, though the weather, from 


the rains, was net favourable, the destruc. 
tion of game has been very large. 

The moser fow), we understand, are more 
than usually plentiful this season in the 
widdle ward of Lauarkshire., 

Pheasants are in great number, and must 
consequeutly afford ample sport to gunners, 
when the season for shooting them shall 
arrive. 

The Edinburgh Courant, of August 28, 
says,—“ The herring fishery this season is 
geuerally very productive. The whole 
coast about Eyemouth is literally swarm- 
ing with that exceilent fish, The quan | 
tity taken on Tuesday and Wednesday 
was greater that any person now alive at 
Eyemouth ever saw brought in. They are 
at present selling from 6s. to 10s. per bar- 
rel, and 15d. per 100.” 

Old and Odd Fish.—\f the quality of fish 
improves with age, the following must 
have been agreat dainty: A saimouof5u!b, 


was y week caught at Mr, Rait’s fishing 
3 


| 
i 
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_at Bervie. N. B. Those who are acquainted 
with the natural history of this fish, will 
form some idca of its longevity, when it is 
stated that films covered the eyes, and the 
teeth had almost disappeared. While men- 
tioning this fact, we may add, that three 
seals at present infest the mouth of the 
North Esk, in the acighbourhood of Mon- 
trose, and that such is the sagacity of these 
animals, that-they. throw themselves into 
the nets, and after securing their prey, dis- 
engage themselves with an adroitness that 
astonishes the fishermen, who, to their sor- 
row, often pull in their net, without fish !|— 
(Edinburgh Paper.) 
IRELAND. 
CATHOLIC AFFAIRS. 


Substance of the Letter from Cardinal Litta 
to Dr. Troy, in favour of the Veto. 


The following important communication 
claims the undivided attention of the Ca- 
tholics of [reland : 

“Doctor Troy received a letter from 
Cardinal Litta, dated Genoa, April 25, 
1815. It informs him that the Rescript has 
been declared null; but the most objec- 
tiouable part of it is revived. It sets out 
different forms cf oaths of allegiance as fit 
to be taken. It contains a declaration that 
the Pope cannot consent that the corre- 
spondence with the See of Rome should be 
subjecied to the scrutiny of Government ; 
but it states, that his Holiness is prepared, 
im case of Catholic emancipation being 
granted, to agree, that in future the lists 
of the persous intended for Bishops shall 
be submitied, in the first instance, to the 
Ministers of the Crown, that they may 
strike out the names of any person or per- 
sons whom they may consider disloyal or SUS- 
PICIOUS. The letter adds, that’ these 
intentions of the Pope have been already 
intimated to the English Ministers.” 


Trish Catholics.—At a meeting of the Ro- 
man Catholic Prelates of Ireland, held in 
Dublin, on the 28d and 24th of August 
the followiug Resojutions were unanimously 
agreed to :— 

“ That it is our decided and conscien- 
tious conviction, that any power granted to 
the Crown of Great Britain of interfering, 
directly or indirectly, in the appointment 
» of Bishops for the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland, must essentially injure, and may 
eventually subvert, the Roman Catholic 
Religion in this country. 

“ That with this conviction deeply and 
mnalterably impressed on our minds, we 
should consider ourselves as betraying the 
deepest interests of that portion of the 
Church which the Holy Ghost has con- 


{ fided to our care; did we not declare most 
unequivocally, that we will at all times, 
and uuder all circumstances, deprecate and 
Oppose, n every canonical and constituti- 
onal way, any such interference. 

“ That though we sincerely venerate the 
Supreme Pontitf as visible Head of the 
Church, we do not ¢onceive that our ap- 
prehersions for the safety of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland can or ought to 
be removed by any determination of his 
lioliness, adopted, or intended to be adopt- 
ed, not only without our concurrence, 
but in direct opposition ta our repeated 
Resolutions and the very energetic Memo- 
rial preseuted on our behalf, and so ably 
supported by our Deputy, the Most Rey. 
Dr. Murray; whoin that quality was more 
competent to inform his Holiness of the 
real state and interests of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland, than any other 
with whom he is siid to have consulted.” 
—The subjoied extracts, taken from The 
Dublin Freeman's Journol, give us to under- 
stand in substance, that a lay mission, as 
well as a new ecclesiastical mission, from 
the Irish Catholics, bas been ordered to re- 
monstrate with the Pope against what is 
called the Veto. An Address to the Prince 
Regent was also resolved upon, 

“ Dublin, Aug. 29.--The Aggregate 
Meeting was held this day, in Clarendon- 
street, Thanks weve voted to the Prelates, 
second order of the Clergy, and the officiat- 
ing Clergy, and it was agreed, that de- 
putatious should be sent to Rome from the 
Laity as wellas Clergy. The delegates of. 
the former are to be Sir Thomas Esmond 
(the Chairman) Mr. Owen O'Connor, and 
the Rev. Mr. Haves, who is to act as their 
Secretary. Dr. Murray is to be one of the 
deputies of the latier. The Meeting resolv- 
ed to address the Regent. 

New Woollen Hall: Dublin. 


The Farming Society of Ireland, with 
their accustomed zeal to promote the wel- 
fure of their country, have agreed to ac- 
commodate the growers of fine Wool with 
the use.of their Stores at Summer Hill, for 
a limited time, for the purpose of collect- 
ing their seyeral growths and selling it by 
Auction. They have likewise, in con- 
junction with the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
and several Noblemen and respectable 
Manufacturers, formed a Committee for 
the purpose of establishing A National 
Woollen Hall in that City, for the sale of. 
finished goods, unfinished goods, and of 
Woollen Yarn and Worsted, and the plan 
is so far matured that the first Woollen 
market will be held at the Comb on the 
17thofJuly, 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Sept. 25, 1815. 


Poverty is the order of the day : ——— 
Omnibus in terris. que sunt a Gadibus usque 
Aurcram et Gangem 
that is to say, all parts of the earth, from 
America, in the West, to China, in the 
East,—pauci dignoscere possunt vera bona— 
very few places can shew any quantity of 
hard cash; atgueillis multum diversa—but, 
paper-money in every shape, is, erroris ne- 
bula, of necessity taken in payment.—How 
easily Latin is construed, when the subject 
is thoroughly understood! and this subject 
seems to be very thoroughly understood, 
in the present day, by every earthly Po- 
tentate. The Emperor ef China—we pity 


him! is obliged to suspend his improve-- 


ments ; to postpone laying down his grass 
plats, and enlarging his gravel walks; his 
“infant family” incurs great expences; and 
he finds himself unable to maintain it: 
—in short, he is “ out-running the con- 
stable“—for certainly they have Constables 
in China—although every man there is “as 
honest as the skin between his brows,” 
—Dogberry, to wit. 

This emptiness of the Chinese Treasury 
‘was lately found to have important conse- 
quences attached to it: for, on occasion of 
a dispute between the Company's Agents 
at Canton and a new Vice-roy,—which 
dispute the Americans, very kindly, quick- 
ened into a quarrel,—the English, by pre- 
paring to leave the country, and thereby 
produce a smart deficit in the Emperor's 
revenues, brought the Viceroy to his senses. 
In fact, the tea trade employs at tliis time 
at least twenty millions of the subjects of 
the Chinese empire, few- of whom could 
pay their taxes, should the English with- 
draw ; and this is in addition to the actual 
‘Custom-house revenues. 

Moreover, of late the compariy has sent 
a quantity of silver to China, so that the 
benefit of the British Trade acts in several 
directions. 

If we turn] our notice to India, we find 
the same feeling of National, or rather, 
Governmental poverty. War on the fron- 
tiers ; bonds at heavy discount, and other 
causes, or tokens, of the absence of cash, 
as wealth: 

In South Africa— fhe Hottentots are 
the only rich men ; and wonderful to say, 
they are becoming rich through taxation : 
for, some time ago, when they paid no- 
thing to the state they were idle and care- 
less; now, when a trifle is demanded from 


each, they: are anxious to procure that 


triffe: their cattle, which formerly roamed 
at large, are now carefally numbered and 
recorded. They formerly bred them for. 
local service; they now rear them for sale 
they havé got the idea of money, and they 


‘know that a beast changed into mouey 


pays their allotted tax. We hope, too, 
that their masters, the boors, now every 
one is registered, will have fewer oppor- 
tunitics of venting their bad passions on 
thosc whom they lately regarded so very 
muci: their inferiors by nature, as well as 
condition, What wonders may not this 
self s.me thing called Taxation, do amid 
the wilds of South Africa ! 

To come nearer home ‘in our pursuit of 
poverty, the European States dre confes- 
sedly at their wits’ end formoney. The 
Emperor of Austria—discounts at nearly 
90 per cent. for his best paper: the Em- 
peror of Russia—a paper rouble at ten- 
pence halfpenny, instead of being four 
shillings, or four and sixpence. Prussia a 
trifle better: Holland must continue poor 
for a while, though reviving: Frauce 
obliged to recur to forced loans for money 
to pay an army already discontented by 
orders to disband itself: Spain desirous of 
fitting out forces against revolutionized co- 
lonies—but deficient in the needful—The 
Pope—rich in good works; andin good- 
works, only;—while the Ottoman too is 
rich in every thing — but purses. 

There may be some country in Europe 
perhaps not yet mentioned, that is rich in 
loans, Exchequer bills, bonds, and other 
public securities: and this, in spite ofa draln 
of three millions sterling per month, raised, 
or to be raised with punctuality and preci- - 
sion—or else—a hem!—but if we know that 
country, Poverty is there also the order of 
the day: the merchants are poor, for what 
isa poor ten or twenty thousands a year 
profit?—and then they have lost all the pros 
fits of the war!! the gentry are poor, for 
the farmers cannot pay them their rents, as 
aforetime: the farmers are poor, as they 
cannot obtain the same prices for their corn : 
the church is poor as the tythes are fallen 


‘in value:— in short, who is not poor? 


Take a trip across the Atlantic: the 
state Treasury is so poor that the leading 
bankers declare they will not take Trea- 
sury notes: that’s positive: and the names 
of these are published in terrorem: the 
bankers who are led, maintain au obsti- 
nate silence, whether they will take trege 


sury notes or no: and their names are pube 


lished ad refereudum, go that between the 
negation of one description, and the non- 
affirmation of the other description, the - 
treasury may keep its notes if it pleases, - 
aud ‘then they will be sure to be at par, 
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There's General Buonaparte also, 
ah! poor fellow; he is sent to the Fleet: 
he is sent to jail; not to No. 9, Fleet Mar- 
ket, as we have seen letters facetiously 
dated: but, to St. Helena, No. I, Weli 
sung the Bard of the Fleet : 

Every Island is a prison, 
Strongly guarded by the sea : 
Kings and Emperors for that reason, 
Prisoners are, as well as we. 


What a dismal ditty ofa Pertscorr! begin- 
ing with poverty, and ending wit! prison! 
—No: not so: neither: every medal has 
its reverse: stillon our table smoke, since 
the shooting season begun,——lepus, atque 
aper, atque pygargus.—the hare, the par- 
‘tridge, and the grouse; Er Scythsee volu- 
eres— the West India Turtle ; e¢ J’hanicop- 
terus ingens—callibash ; Et Getulus orir— 
callipee. Still the money taken from us 
by some means returns to us; and the de- 
mand of goods for exportation absolutely 
loads some houses with orders. We hope 
and trust, that hencefurth “peace will 
make riches flow,” that mankind will ac- 
knowledge the mutual relation between 
them, and harmony triumph iustead of 
armsand valour. 

We hope, so: for the moment ts not yet 
arrived when we may congratulate our 
country on that enjoyment of settled, and 
deeply rooted peace, which is our delight. 

France, which Tong has possessed the fatal 
pre-eminence of being the foremost in 

oody deeds, now half repeuts; and report 
speaks favourably of the disposition likely 
to prevail among the new representative 
‘body of the French people. As that body 
meets in a few days, all eyes and expecta- 
tions are directed towards it. The King 
of France has taken a bold step, by dis- 
missing his provisional ministry: their suc- 
cessors are not publicly known: the station 
they are to occupy is most difficult. 

’ Among the strangest events of the day 
is the resistance opposed by several of the 
fortified cities on the frontiers of France 
to the entry of the Allies. This is usually 
maintained under the tri-coloured flag: 
an insult of the strongest kind to the King 
of France; aad at the same time, a hopeless 
prototystion of that scene of biood which 

as too long been open throughout Europe. 
Most of these towns have been besieged in 
form, ‘bombarded and taken; but a few 
étill hold out—Why, and wherefore? 

~ Tne Sovereigns are not actually de- 


parted from France, though thought to be 
on the point of so doing. A part of the 
Russian army is marchiug homeward ; 
while fresh troops, English and Prussian, 
Gaily advance into the I'rench territories ; 


and asharp look out is kept by Marshall 
Blucher, who seems to have formed a pro- 
per opinion of the French, and to know 
how to manage them. Spain has made a 
Ce nonstration on the side of the Western 
lyreanees, by an advance into France: 
opimious are divided whether it be a de- 
moustration of weakness or of strength, 
of fidelity or of folly. The Duke of An- 
gouleme, being oa the spot, desired the 
Spauiards to return home: home they re- 
turned. 

We shall just take so much notice of 
the ci-devant King Murat, as to say that re- 
port affirms he escaped from Toulon in a 
crazy boat, at the hazard of his life, and 
was taken up at sea, in fhe way to Cor- 
sica, whither he was carried. Another 
report says, he has obtained leave from 
Austria to reside with his wife, at vo great 
distance from Vienna. A third report 
says, bis jewels aud wealth were taken at 
sea by an Engtish cruizer :—lowever his 
wife has carried off plunder enough to 
make them both comfortable—oh,  y 
very comfortable. 

To expect to unite all the opinions of a 
nation ov an important question, is almost 
a folly: the King of Belgium has found 
among his new Catholic subjects a num. 
ber, who formally protest against favour 
shewn to the Protesfants: he has met 
the remoustrance with great temper; and 
has devised a plan that must give satisfac- 
tion. 


The King of Wirtemberg is not so for- 


tunate. ‘The former constitution of his 
States was overset by Buonaparte—and we 
recollect no murmur among his people, 
on the occasion: the work of Buonaparie 
being destroyed, the States now demand 
their former Coustitution, and will have no 
other. Whether they are wise in this, we 
know not; but we kuow, that few were 
the ancient constitutions in Germany that 
did not stand in need of improvements : 
was the Wirtemburgh Constitution an ex- 
ception ? 

Sweden and Norway compliment each 
other, and the Crown Prince (Bernadotte) 
— the north has a reputation for honesty : 
| events justify it, north of the Baltic. 

enmark must not be forgot: though 
Denmark formerly forgot herself. Her 
King is returned heme to his peeple ; and 
seems determined to keep on good terms 


with the Allies, as Napoleon cau, now, . 


neither terrify nor cajole him. What he 
obtained at Wizesk: that was worth his 
journey, has not yet reached the public ear. 

Holland is certainly minding her busi- 
ness. The jealousies of Belginm, it may be 


hoped, will subside: and so will the 
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jealousies of Holland, too. If our informa- 
tion be correct, they are neither few nor 
small; but patieuce may bring about 
greater things than even the consolidation 
of this union. 

The King of Belgium has been solemuly 
inaugurated: May his reign prove happy 
and prosperous, aud his people loyal and 
free 

“ Britain with all thy foults we love thee 
stili;’ We indulge the warmest hopes of 
opening prosperity, though not without a 
portion of anxiety, intermingled. Our 
fellow subjects in Ireland are unquiet: and 
we fear that religion is at the bottom of 
their hostility. What the catholics will 
do, we know not: what they have done, 
in times past, we know too well. We wish 
they understood themselves better: and 
that instead of teazing the Pope and their 


“superiors, generally, temporal and spiri- 


tual, they would keep the King’s peace aud 
their own: would fear God, and honour 
the King. 

America has not done with wars: she 
has not concihated the Indians:— they 
may yet defy her power, and vex her po- 
pulation. America designs to be a naval 
power: she is building ships. It is won- 
derful that her liberty-boys do not see 
the consequence of this: for, either they 
must be maintained at a standing and in- 
creasing expense, or they must rot. If 
the former, taxes and tribulations follow 
of course; and the job becomes perpe- 
tual: if the latter, they might just as well 
have rotted iu the form of timber, as in 
the form of ships. 

America has, however, brought the bar- 
barian of Algiers to his senses, by shewing 
a strong fleet in the Mediterranean, which 
has taken two or three of ships, and has 
disabled a few more. How long will this 
peace last?—till this barbarian is suc- 
ceeded by a greater than himself, who 
knows uot in what part of the world Ame- 
rica is situated, 

South America is still ina most dis- 
turbed state: nothing but war and fight- 
jug seem to prevail there. We wish they 
would leave off fighting, and send bullion, 
as heretofore: the supp!y drawn from 
those mines might put an end to the po- 
verty of the world, by putting money into 
our pockets: we would pass it away in 
payment, to all Nations under the sun: it 
would enable the Emperor of China to 
purchase milk for his babes, the Govern- 
ment of India to complete their invest- 
ments, the Austrian, the Russian, the 
Prussian, to revive the credit of their pa- 

r—the—the— and the —Bless us! how 


they all would laugh to hear the money 
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gingle in their pockets which John Bull 
had foolishly parted with out of his own! 
Commercial Chronicie. 
STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffie House, Sept. 20, 1815. 

The commercial world has been thrown 
into much anxiety, by distressing reports 
uf losses at sea, especially by the disper- 
‘ion ofa fleet coming from the West Indies, 
uuder couvoy of his Majesty's ship War- 
rior. The gale was so tremenduous, that 
ihe Warrior herself was all but lost. Sub- 
sequent information led to the hope, that, 
of about a hundred vesse!s only four or 
tive had gone down, which was not half 
what was at first reported, and of these, 
several are not altogether despaired of. 
They have rau for Halifax, or other ports 
in America. The insurers, however, ex- 
pect to receive accounts of damaged car- 
goes, and therefore, their contents are so 
much abstracted from the supply of the 
market. 

The uncertainty of this defalcation, in- 
duced some speculation in Sugars, and for 
a few day this had the appearance of lively 
business; but it gradually subsided, and 
we have the pleasure to report, that the 
cargoes of the vessels which have hitherto 
been examined, prove to be in better con-— 
dition than might have been expected. 
Another fleet is on the point of arriving, 
and this expectation withholds the price of 
sugar from rising, as it otherwise might. 
There have beeu some considerable en- 
quiries after sugars for exportation, and 
the accounts of sales on the continent are 
improving. Contracts for delivery in Oc- 
tober, and for the later ships of the sea- 
son are making, ai-d the hoiders feel little 
inclination to part, at preseut, with what 
they assure themselves will realize them 
more moncy a short time hence. 

Spices have lately been brought pretty 
forward in the market, by exteusive sales. 
The ludia House has sold above 17,000 
bags, black pepper ;—or rether, has at- 
tempted to sell them, for it is thought that 
the proprietors took in nearly 10,000 pack- 
ages,at 104n. to lid. The remainder went- 
off freely at 11d. to 114d. for good quality, 
Anapproaching sale keeps down the prices 
of cinnamon, mace, and nutmegs. Pimento 
has sold readily at 104d, to 1igd. good: 
the prices rather improving. Good White 
Ginger (Jamaica), scarce; prime cone 
mands high prices. 

Rum has lowered in price till it is 
become the cheapest spirit that can be 
used for home consumption, and even after 
the expences of export, it is the lowest 
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priced on the continent: in consequence, 
it has been much in demand, and an arti- 
ele of considerable interest. The purcha- 
ers for the home trade think it as cheap 
as it will be; the purchasers for exporta- 
tion think they can sell it to advantage. 
Abont 2,500 puncheons were sold in one 
week. 

Tea has been declining in price for some 
time past; it has again declined. The re- 
duction is on some kinds considerable, but 
the prime samples of the superior kits, 
must be excluded from this depression. 
Boheas are about 4d. per Ib. lower; Con- 
gous nearly 3d. ‘The demand for exporia- 
tion was very limited at the late extensive 
sale, and the dealers are pressing their cus- 
tomers to purchase, under the notion that 
the company will not speedily bring so 
large a supply to the market. 

Corree has fluctuated lately ; nearly a 
thousand tons is the quautity announced 
for sale in this week. The demand will 
probably be brisk at first, but in the close, 
this quantity must be felt in the prices. 
Fine descriptions are scarce: foreign not in 
equal demand as formerly : the good midd- 
Jing Jamaica worth 104s. to 107s. 6d. St. 
Lucia 87s. to 90s. 

Corton is scarce, and we are happy to 
say, because the manufactures have worked 
up vast quautities. In fact, it is an asto- 
wishing thing, that subsequently to the 
peace with America, instead of Cotton 
falling 1s. or 's. 6d. per Ib. as some fore- 
told, it has advanced 8d. or Is. The scanty 
supply may be accounted for by supposing 
the slackened demand nAmericaduring the 
war, led to a diminished produce: whereas 
the increased demand of the finished com- 
modity in Britain, not only raises fhe price 
but clears the market, through the desire 
of the mills to secure sufficient supply, 
each for its own consumption. The con- 
siderable quantities of Cotton goods re- 
quired for the American market seems to 
speak in no equivocal language. the actual 
state of those establishments which during 
the war were boasted of, as being extremely 
flourishing, and even prosperous. 


Among the wonders attached to this 
trade, is the fact, that the shipments of 
cotton made from America to Havre, An- 
twerp, and other continental ports are now 
re-shipping for Britain: more than a thou- 
sand bags have arrived by this circuitous 
route. 

The Corn Trape so far as it concerns 
the London Market, has lately realized 
but moderate prices; and the imported 
grain is exported to meet higher prices on 
the continent? The harvest in France has 
been nothing near equal to what it was 
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last year, taken as a whole: and in the 
north of Germany, in Poland, &c. so much 
rain has fallen, that the corn is not only 
damaged on the ground, bat has been a 
thered in vrry middling condition. The 
Baltic therefore will afford no great de- 
pendance for national supply on this year's 
harvest. 
Hemp has felt rather an increased de- 
mand, Flax has slightly improved. The 
exchange at Petersburgh had fluctuated, 
having been as low as 104d. from 114d. 
Toxacco was for a time in request, 
that did not become general, and it gra- 
dually ceased. A -partial supply came to 
hand, but fine qualities continue: scarce. 
The cargoes arrive by limited parcels, and 
report states the crop of the-season, in 
Anerica, to be very deficient: the price 
therefore is kept up by the holders, though 
the home demand is not great. The Dutch 
are purchasing with some readiness. 
Boxtro0n is slowly returning to its old 
price; the Bank will, ifthe decline conti- 
nues, ina short time purchase at their extra 
price, and even very probably at their es- 
tablished rate. Doubloons 4/. 2s. per oz. 
Dollars 5s. 6d. the sale of both very heavy. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
COUNTY @E ESSEX, 
The harvest is considered to be com 


in a way almost unprecedented™ 


he new wheats are of superior quality: 
to those of last year, but do not rise-so 
well as was expected, from a deficiency in 


the point of the ears. Some few Barleys - 


are already come to the flail, and turn out 
so well, as must. be allowed a full crop, 
The turnips have grown beyond what 
might be expected, when we take the 
long drought into the account. Carting 
manure has been the constant employment 
for men and horses. Sowing tares is com-. 
menced where the lands are tender. Feed 
is extremely scarce, in consequence of 
which lean stock may be purchased at 4 
lower rate. Potatoes yield a fair produce. 
Pigs are a great drug, their being no pro- 
portionate buyers for them. 

This description of the state of agricul- 
ture for the county of Essex, may be ap- 
plied te most parts of the island: though, 


in truth, the weather has been very diffe-. 


rent in places distant from each other. 
Around the Metropolis, and in the South, 
the weather has been uncommonly dry aud 
fine : in tbe North and in the West, 1t has 
been very wet and heavy. Rains have 
now visited town and its vicinity, in abun- 
dant showers: while, we hope the North 
aad Ges West are becoming more dry and 
genial. 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies, 


BANKRUPTS, Aug. 1. 

Currey R. Bristol, shoemaker. Sols. Price and 
Co. Lincotn’s Inn. 

Chew J. Chalford, Gloucester, clothier. Sol. 
Thompson, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Cooper John and Joseph, Minchinhampton, 
Gloucester, clothiers. Sols Shephard and Co. 
Bedford Row. 

Fogden J. Tangmere, Sussex, dealer. Sol. 
Clark, Southampton Buildings,Chancery lane 

Nixon E. Manchester, merchant. Sol. Makin- 

. son, Temple. 

Shepherd R. of Bridport, Dorset, victualler. 
Sol. Pearson, Middle Temple. 

CERTIFICATES.—Aug, 29. 

J. Oram, late of Cricklade, Wilts, cheese- 
factor. D. Gray, of Boode, Cumberland, tallow 
chandler. J. Brooks and J. Frith, of Kensing- 
ton, Middlesex, builders. T. Plumpton, of 
Nichol’s-square, London, calenderer. S. H. 
Dennis, late of Throgmorton-street, London, 
merchant. T. Scott, of Suffolk-lane, Cannon- 
street, broker. W. Huxham, ofExeter, iron- 
founder. P. W.H. Hicks, late of Birmingham, 
money scrivener. J. Muggeridge, of Harley- 
ford-place, Kennington, Surrey, builder. 
Tucker, of Park-place, Lambeth, Surrey, 
dealer in coals., Sir J. Jelf, Knight, of Glou- 
cester, banker. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Aug. 5. 

Craggs W. of the parish of Sculcoates, York, 
spirit merchant. 

Peake H. of Blaby, Leicester, hosier. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Biggs J. Charles-street, Hatton Garden, hard- 
wareman. Sol. Tucker, Bartlett’s-buildings, 
Holborn. 

Breyn T. Drayton in Hales, Salop, currier. 
Sols. Benbow and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 

Cook J. Epsom, innkeeper. Sols. Rogerson and 
Son, Manchester buildings, Westminster. 
CrespinG. De Manny, Wigmore street, wine 

merchant. Sof. Willingham, Great Maryle- 

bone-street. 

Curtis W.Gosport, Southampton, baker. Sols. 
Bieasdale and Co. New Inn. 

Douglas T. Gainsford-street, Horseleydown, 

‘corn merchant. Sol. Stevens, Sion College 
Gardens. 

Drew W. Bridgewater, Somerset, coach maker. 
Sols. Blake, ‘Took’s-court, Cursitor street. 

Davies J. Oswestry, Salop, butcher. Sols. Ste- 
venson, Lincoln’s Inn. ‘ 

Fitzgerald J. and T. High street, Shadwell, pro- 

~ vision merchants. Sol. Branch, Union court. 

Hughes T. Red Lion-street, Holborn, linen dra- 

_ per. Sol. Nind, Throgmorton-street. 

Hewett J. Pinner’s court, London, insurance 
broker. Scls. Blandford and Co Temple. 

Hall T. Newtown, Montgomery, flannel manu- 
facturer. Sols. Jenkins and Co. New Inn. 

Reed and Howard, St. Swithin’s lane, mer- 
chants. Sols. Bell and Co. Bow Church-yard. 

Reay J. of Mark Lane, wine merchant. Sol. 
Druce, Billiter square. 

Ramsay & Forster, Old Broad street, merchants. 
Sols. Kaye and Co. New Bank-buildings. 

Smith R. Richmond, Surrey, hosier. So/. Griffith, 

Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 

TurnerS. Brook street, High Holborn, grocer. 

* Sole. Gatty and Co. Angel-court. 
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Wood J. Cheetham Hill, Manchester, and 
Crophy D. and Walker J. Marsden, York, cae 
lico printers. Sol. Edge, St. Ann’s street, 
Manchester. 

CERTIFICATES, Aug. 26. 

W. Reid and W. Stephens, Great George-st. 
Tower Hil, merchants. T. Mee, of Kettering, 
Northampton, farmer. J. Brown, jun. late of 
Colchester, Essex, miller. J. Rust, of Lewes, 
Sussex, straw hat manufacturer. T. Leonard, 
Ja‘e of Eustou-cquare, St. Pancras, Middiesex, 
builder. W. \Vright, of Clarence-place, Hacks 
ney Road, M:c'Jesex, horse hair manufacturer. 
G. Cobb, of l.ceds, York, flax spinner. 
Carrington, of Beaumont, Essex, farmer. W. 
Smith, late of Liverpool, merchant. W. Ste- 
pens, of Great George-street, Tower Hill, 

fiddlesex, merchant. Carle otherwise Carlo 

Kallmier, of Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, 

Middlesex, taylor. J. Taylor and M. W. 

Smith, of Liverpool, starch manufacturers. 

R: Williams, Coppice Row, Clerkenwell, prin- 

ter. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Aug. 8, 


Wilmot W. Clifton, Nottingham, farmer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Battye D. Dry Bough, York, merchant. Sol, 
Greenwood, Huddersfield. 

Barley J. jun. March, Isle of Ely, Cambridge, 
grocerand draper. Sols. Meredith, Lineoln’s 
Inn-square. 

Cook G. Angel Row, Hammersmith, hatter. 
Sols. Foss and Co. Essex-street, Strand. 

Coes W. and F. and Williams W. Mincing-lane, 
brokers. So/s. Weston and Co. Fenchurch-st. 

Chapman D. Faversham, Kent, butcher. Sol. 
Nelson, Essex-street, Strand. 

Hough Joseph, Wellclose-square, master ma- 
riner. Sol. Williams, Cursitor-street, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

Howarth R. Salford, Lancaster, butcher. Sols. 
Menil and Co. Temple. 

Heurtley and Barlen, Portsmouth, ship chands 
lers. Sol. Smith, Bedford-street. 

Hayton J. Kingston upon Hull, merchant. Sols, 

» Rosser and Co. Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn 

Hughes J. High Holborn, linen draper. Sol. 
Day, Pump-court, Temple. 

Leak W. Nottingham, joiner & cabinet maker. 
Sols. Whitcombe and King, Serjeant’s Inn. 
Stevens J. Cheltenham, grocer, victualler. Sote. 

Frowd and Co. Lincoln's Inn 

CERTIFICATES, Aug 29, 

T. ‘Robinson, of Freeman's Court, Cornhill, 
London. T. Rickman, of Deal, Kent, innkeepers 
W. Hancorne, of Swansea, shopkeeper. H.C, 
Basnett, late of Manchester, money scrivener. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Aug, 12th, 


Morgan E. Knighton, Radnor, woolstapler, 
BANKRUPTS. 

Ayling John, Chertsey, Surrey, saddler. Sole, 
Swain and Co. Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Bird I. Turnham Green, middlesex, corn and 

salt merchant. Sol. Truwhitt, Cook’s-court, 
Carey-s'reet. 
Bennett J Ross, Hereford, cordwaincr. Sols, 
Edmunds and Co. Chancery-lane. 
Cowell and Carter, Old Ford, Bow, brewerg, 
Sols. Gregsons’, Angel-court, Throgmorton-st. 
Dunn T. Durham, merchant. Sols. Willis and 
Co. Warnford-cout, Throgmorton-street. _ 
Goodhew Wm. Little Birtain, London, vic. 
tualler. Sol, Whitton, Great James-street, 
Bedford Row. 
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‘Herman and Cockerill, British Imperial Hotel, 

Covent Garden. Sol. Sarel, Essex-st. Strand. 

Hebblewhite W. Horsington, Lincoln, mer- 
chant. Sols. Lodington and Co. Temple. 

Horne T. Poplar, Middlesex, flour factor. Sols. 
Fvitt and Co. Haydon-square. Minories. 

Lioyd W. Honiton, Devon, mercer. 
Darke aid Co. Princes-st. Bedford Row. 

Read J. Coichester-street, Savage Gardens, Lon- 
don, wine-merchant. Sol. Hackett, St. Swi- 
thin’s-lane. 

Simmonds and Sherer, Maidstone, Kent, wine 
and brandy merchants. Sol. Earnshaw, Red 
Cross-street. 

Samkins J. Margate, Kent, money scrivener. 
Sol. Tay'or, John-street, iedford Row. 

Weatherhead T. Lancaster, tronmonger. Sols. 

« Atkinson and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Watson J. Darlington, Durham, currier, Sols 
Lowndes and Co. Red Lion-square. 

Yates I’. Aldersgate-street, tobacconist. Sol. 
Paterson, Old Broad-street. 

CERTIFICATES, Sept. 2nd. 

J. Dunthorn, of Lidgate, Suffolk, surgeon. 
W. Webb, of Leamington, Warwick, builder. 
J. Marsden, now or late of Water-street, Liver- 
pool, broker. J. Whitley, of Callington, Corn- 
wall, tavern-keeper. . Dadd, of Chatham, 
Kent, tea dealer. C. Stansfield, of Road Side, 
Whitechapel, Middlesex, pawnbroker. J. Gibb, 
of Harrington, near Liverpool, soft soap manu- 
faciurer. C. Evans, of High Grove, Gloucester, 
banter. J. Houghton, of Liverpool, merchant. 
C. Brown and C. Oliley, of George-street, Port- 
mian-square. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—Aug. 15. 


Pacey J. St. Martin, Worcester, hosier. 
BA NKRUPTS. 

Barnes T. W. Poppleton, York, timber mer- 
chant. Sof Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Davies E. Mydrim, Carmarihen, auctioneer. 
Sols. Tarrant and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Everitt N. Longridge Deverell, Wilts, clothier. 
So!. Lowden, Clement’s Inn. 

Hammar C. Bristol, Somerset, timber merchant. 
tind Three Crown-square, South- 
wark 


Sols, 


Jones J. Loughborouh, saddler. Sel. Savage, 
Great Winuchester-street. 

Lowes J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, draper. Sols. 
Bell and Co Bow Church-yard. 

Leu:holm Henry, Liverpool, merchant. Sols. 
Cooper and Co. Southampton Buildir gs. 

Partridge J. Stourport, Worcester, maltster. 
Sols. Darke and Co. Priuces-st. Bedford Row. 

Roberts S. Cheltenham, Glocester, druggist. 
Sol. Watts, Symond’s Inn. 

Sawieil G. Bristol, merchant. Sol. Heelis, 
Siaple Inn, 

Seward T Birchin-lane, London, broker. Sols. 
Wiltshire and Co. Winchester House. 

Todd J. and T. Liverpool, tailors. Sol. Makin- 
son, Hare Court, Temple. 

Voyce J. Upton upon Severn, Worcester, gro- 
cer. Sol. Pugh, Bernard-street, Russel-sq. 
Wiikingon, Snowdon, and Lumley, Stockton, 
Durham, bankers. Sol. Windle, John-street, 

Bedfcrd Row. 

Wilson J. Clithero, Lancaster, victualler. Sols. 
Wordsworth and Co. Staple Inn. 

Williams P. Ludgate-sireet, ] ondon, straw hat 
manufacturer. Sol. Swann, New Basinghall 
street. 

Walker W. and G. Manchester, manufacturers. 
Sol. Hurd, Temple. 
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CERTIFICATES, Sept. 5th. 


R. M‘Brair, late of Fen Court, Fenchurch- 
street, London, broker. R. Fletcher, of Cab- 
house, Walmersley, near Bury, Lancaster, ca- 
lico printer. W. Bingham, of Bristol, victual- 
ler. R. Pratt, Archer-street, St. James's, West- 
minster, smith. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Aug. 19. 
Broughton B. Curtain Road, Middlesex, jewel- 


er. 

Baker J. Northampton, woolstapler. 

Wood J. Manchester, calico printer. 

BANKRUPTS, 

Bowley W. Birmingham, glass toy maker. Sol. 
Egerton, Gray’s Inn-square, 

Docker J. Birmingham, linen draper. Solis. 
Milne and Parry, Temple. 
Everitt N. Longridge Deverell, Wilts, clothier. 

Sol. Lowden, Clement’s Inn. 

Glover R. Gateshead, Durham, saddler. Sol. 
Dixon, Staple Inn. 

Harrison C. Barnard Castle, Durham, grocer. 
Sol. Heelis, Staple Inn. 

Herring B. Newgate-street, fringe maker. Sol. 
Hartley, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Hill G. Queen-street, Portsea, brazier Sol. 
Collyer, Brydges-street, Covent Garden. | 

Inglee J. Orange-street, Leicester-sq uare, tailor. 
Sols. Mayhew and Co. Symond’s Inn. ‘ 

Moore W. Salisbury Court, Fleet-street, vic- 
tualler. Sol. Whitton, Great James-street, 
Bedford Row. 

Overbeck J. J. Camomile-street, London, mer- 
chant. Sols. Blunt and Co. Old Bethjem. 
PortG. Petersheld, Southampton, horse dealer. 

Sol. Hinrich, Cecil-street, Strand. 

Parsons J. Red Cross-treet, Southwark, Prus- 
sian blue manufacturer. Sol. Hayward, 
Chancery lane. ; 

Riches and Foreman, London Road, linen dra- 
pers. Sols. Sweet and Co. Basinghall-street. 

Sawkins J. Margate, money scrivener. 
Taylor, John-street, Bedford Row. 

Wade G. Blakenhall, Chester, miller. Sod. 
Hurd, 

Whitmore E. Wickham Market, Suffolk, mil? 
wright. Sol. Nelson, Barnard’s Inn. 


CERTIFICATES. Sept 

J. H. Knight, of West Cowes, Southampton, 
vintner. J. W. Coldicott, of Coventry, leather 
seller. R. Shooebridge, of Tenterden, Kent, 
carpenter. H. Barker, of Morton, York, cot- 
tonspinner. J. Rice, of New Shoreham, Sus, 
sex, banker C. Norton, jun. of Birmingham, 
builder. T. Smith, Adminton, Ghoucester, 
dealer. M. B. Wellington, widow, and H. 
Wellington, of Crown-court, Soho, Middlesex, 
opticians. J: Garnett, of Water-street, Liver- 
pool, money scrivener. J. Saunders, of the 
parish of Lambeth, Surrey, bricklayer. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED, Aug. 22. 


~~ 1. Turnham Green, Middlesex, corn mer- 
chant. 
Clegg J. Neweastle-under-Line, Stafford, grocer. 
Goodge T. late of Liverpool, merchant. 
Hodgkinson and Leigh, Liverpool, merchants. 
Stevens W. St. Mellion, Cornwall, Moorstone 
merehants. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Botibol M: H. Wood-street, Cheapside, ostrich. 


feather manufacturer. Sol. Lyon, Londoa 
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Bramley R. Shorter’s court, Throgmorton-st. 
bill broker. Sols. Kearsey and Co. Bishops- 
gate street Within. 

Buckett W. Neithrop, Oxford, farmer. Sol. 
Drury, Banbury. 

Christopher T. Dunster-court, Mincing-lane, 
wine merchant. Sol. Gregson, Angel-court, 
Throgmorto:-street. 

Hayne J. Exeter, builder. 
Co. Crane court. 

Hewlett T. Dawley Bank, Salop, victualler. 
Sot. Hurd, Temple. 

Kipling J. Kingston upon Hull, linen draper. 
Sol. Egerion, Gray's Inn-square. 

Miall S. Mile End, Middlesex, coal merchant. 
Sol. Lang, America-square. 

Minton R. Hereford, tailor. Sols. Church and 
Co. Princes-street, Bedford Row. 

Morehouse and Brown, upon Hull, 
merchants. Sods. Longdill and Co. Gray's 


Inn-square. 
Holborn Bridge, baker. 


_ Sols. Sandys and 


Nicholis N. 
Stratton and Co Shoreditch. 

Port G. Petersfield, Southampton, horse dealer. 
Sol. Hinrich, Cecil-street, Strand. 

Ryall N. Gowar's Walk, Whitechapel, sugar 
retiner. Sol. Buckle, New Broad-street. 

Richardson J. J. Fleet Market, fishmonger. Sols. 
Dree & Son, Bloomsbury street, Southwark. 

Stevens W. St. Meillon, Cornwall, moor stone 
merthant. Sols. Darke and Co. Princes-st. 
Bedford Row. 

Stratton R. M. Stow on the Wold, Glocester, 
liquor merchant. . Sols. Leigh and Co. New 
Bridge-street. 

Troward R.I. Cuper’s Bridge, Surrey, soap ma- 
nofacturer. Sol. Adams, Old Jewry. 

Wade J. Battle Bridge, Essex, farmer. Sol. 
Nelson, Hssex-street, Strand. 

Wangamann J. Gowar’s Walk, Whitechapel, 
sugar refiner. Sol. Buckle, New Broad street. 


CERTIFICATES.—Sept. }2. 


S. Jones, Little Wikd street, near Lincoln’s 
inn-fields, Middlesex, cabinet maker. J. Brad- 
nock, late of Foster-lane, Cheapside, London, 
but now of Birmingham, wholesale draper. D. 
Cudlipp, of Gosport, Southampton, hatter. W. 
Spencer, late of Wolverhampton, Stafford, gun 
ba rc! manufacturer:  T. Ivins, of Gaydon, 
Warwick, dealer. M. Milton, Brick-street, 
Pywcudiily, Middlesex, horse dealer. R. Syer, 
< High street, Poplar, Middlesex, timber mer- 
chant. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Aug. 26. 
Adams Balthazar, of Beaulieu, Southampton, 
ship builder. 
Gallimore J. jun. Burslem, Stafford, coal master 


Gaskarth Joseph, now or late of Oxford-street, 
linen draper. 


Sols. 


BANKRUPTS. 
Cornish D. Frome Selwood, clothier. Sols. 
Bridges, Red Lion-square. 


Chew J. Chalford, Gloucestershire, clothier. 

Soi. Thompson, 'Gray’s lan-square. 

Dawson Wim. F enchurch-strect, merchant. Sol. 

Haynes, Fenchurch-street. 

Hall T. Oxford-street, tool manufacturer. Sols. 

Judson and Pearson, Staple Inn. 

Hayter W. Basing-lane, London, iron founder. 

Sols. Chapman and Co. Little St. Thomas 

Apostle, Queen-street. 

Jones T. sen. Bishopswearmouth, banker. Sols. 
Swain and Co, Old Jewry, 
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Philpott T. ‘Preston next Feversham, spirit 
merchant. Sol. Benton, Union-street, South 
wark. 

Park J. Walcot, Somerset, carpenter. Sols. 
Blake and Son, Cook’s Court, Carey-street. 
Strombom Isaac, Austin Friars, London, mer- 
chant. Sols. Hillyard & King, Coprthail-court. 
Stevens R. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, linen draper. 

Sol. Hartley, New Bridge-street. 

Wood J. Cloak-lane, London, woollen manufac- 
turer. Sol. Young, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
house. 

Wells J. Barnard’s Green, Worcester, grocer.. 
Sol. Pugh, Bernard-street, Russcl-square, 


CERTIFICATES, Sept. 16. 


Emanuel James, of Portsmouth, grocer. Sa. 
muel Partridge, of Cardiff, Glamorgan, iron- 
monger. John Bullard, of Maidstone, Kent, vic- 
tualler. John Jones, late of Bicester, Oxford, 
butcher. Jacob Joseph, of Bristol, pen manu- 
facturer. William Cross, of Halesworth, Suf- 
folk, currier and leather cutter. Edward Batt, 
John Backshell, and Augustine William Batt, 
now Or late of Witney, Oxford, bankers. Thos, 
Hannam, of Tottenham-court-road, Middlesex, 

rocer. Cornelius Mackay, of Liverpool, woollen 

raper. Benjamin Scott, of Bristol, corn factor. 
Francis Woodcock, of now or late of the Harrow 
Inn, Hamlet of Wykin, Hinckley, Leicester, . 
innholder. Thomas Tanner, of Gloucester, 
builder. James Rumsey, of Jpswich, maltster. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, Aug. 29. 


Barnes T. W. of Poppleton, York, timber mers 
chant. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Calvert F. Leeds, York, merchant. Sols. Exley 
and Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

Cosack T. B. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant. 
Sols. Longdiil and Co. Gray’s Inn-square. 

Davis B. Broseley, Salop, saddler. Sol. Bigg, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Dealtry B. Rawcliffe, York, farmer. Sol. Maxon, 
Clement’s Inn. 

ag od R. Old Jewry, insurance broker. Sol. 

arne, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Riordan J. Great Dover-street, Southwark, 
pawobroker. Sols, Holt and Farren, Thread- 
needle street. 

Read W. Crediton, Devon, serge maker. Sols. 
Anstice and Wright, Inner Temple.} 

Roberts and Co. Gowar’s Walk, Whitechapel, 
sugar refiners. Sol. Wood, New Corn Ex- 
change, Mark Lane. 

Roberts Evan, Lanvaches, Monmouth, dealer 
in timber. So/s. Price and Co. Lincotn’s lan, 

Saint J. Lymington, ironfounder. Sols. Bleas- 
dale and Co. New Inn. 

Tweedale John, Monton Green, Lancaster, 
cotton spinner. Sol. Hurd, ‘Temple. 

Wells John, Dunstew, Oxford, tailor. Sols. 
Meyrick and Co. Red Lion-square. 

Wontner J. Kingston-upon-Thaines, distiller, 
Sol. Allies, Tokenhouse Yard. 


CERTIFICATES.—Sepé. 19. 


R. Paliner, of Epsom, Surrey, wine merchant. 
S. Sanders, of Holy well-street, Shoreditch, Mid- 
diesex, dealer. G. Greenwood, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, merchant. J.Cazrlill and B. Carlill, King- 
ston-upon-Hull, merchants. J. Oakes, Warn- 
ford-court, Throgmorton-street, stock broker. 
John Poyce, Paradise-street, Rotherhithe, house 
carpenter and ship-)omer. 


|_| 
| 


PRICES CURRENT, Sep. 21, 1815. 

American pot-ash, perewt. 3 15 0 to 4 
Ditto pear] ......0 0 90 
Sas 
Brandy,Cogniac,bord gal. 0 5 9 
Camphire, refined .. tb. 0 5 6 
0 
0 
9 
0 


Ditto uarcfised .. ewt.14 0 
Cochineal, rb. bond. ib. 1 15 
Ditto, East-India .... 
Coffee, tine bond... .cwt. 


1 
0 
5 

Ditto ordinary ...... 3 9 
0 9 
9 


=> 


Cotton Wool, Surinam, tb. 
Ditto Jamaica .. 
Ditto Smyrna .. ¢ 
Ditto East-India 0 

Currants, Zant....cwt.. 4 

Elephacts’ Tecth ......27 

Scrivelloes 18 


7 
0 


bod — 
> 


23 


Flax, Riga .......- ton 90 0 
‘Ditto Petersburgh . 76 


Galls, Turkey.... cwt. 13 
Geneva, Holl. bond. gal. 0 
Ditto, English...... 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 8 
Hemp, Riga,...... tou 47 
Ditto Petersburgh .. 46 
Indigo, Caraccas .. Ib. 0 
Ditty East-India 0 
IronBritish bars .. ton 12 
DittoSwedishc.c.n.D. 23 
Ditto Swed. 2ud sort 14 
Lead in pigs...... tod 26 
Ditto red ...... ton 26 
Lead white ...... ton 40 
Logwood chips .... ton 14 
Madder, Dutchcrop,cwt. 5 
Mahogany ........ ft. 0 
Oil, Lucca..24 gal. jar 18 
Dittowhale ........ 46 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 75 
Ditto Florence, } chest 
Pitch, Stockholm ..cwt. 
Raisins, bloom... .cwt. 
Rice, Carolina bond .. 
Rum, Jamaica bond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian, Ib. 
Silk, raw,.. Ditto .. 
Tallow, Russia, white 
Ditto————, yellow 
Tar, Stockholm .. bar. 
Tin in blocks,.....cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryland, Ib. 
Ditto Virginia ...... 
Wax, Guinea..9...cwt. 
Whale-fins (Green! ) ton 100 
Wine: 
Red Port, bond pipe .. 46 
Ditto Lisbon...... 55 
Ditto Madeira........ 30 
Ditto Vidonia ........ 9 
Ditto Calcavella...... 0 
Ditto Sherry....... butt 35 
Ditte Mountain 
hogs 


Ditte Claret for duty 


w 


a 


1 
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Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, 
Fire-Office Shares, 4c. Sept. 21. 
— 


Canals. £. 8. £. 8. 
Aadovet 82 — 
Birmingham .... Div. 302... 690 — 695 — 
Chesterfield .. Div. 6!..... 100 — — — 
Chehmar and Blackwater... s— — — 
Grand Junction, ic. si... 185 — 180 — 
Grand Surry 47 10 
Huddersfield 144— —— 
Kennett and Avon (new).... 14 — 
Lancaster ......Div.1.... 19 10 
Leicester ...... Div. 225 = 
Montgomery 83 — 
Oxford 499 — 
Rochdale ......Div. 49 — 
Shropshire ......Div. 4l.... 78 — 
Stratford 2610 


Stroudwater 232 — 
Swansea .... Div. 102. 
Thames and Medway .. seuss 
Trent & Mersey Div. dl... 1165 — 
Warwick & Birming. ...... 270 = 
Worcester and Birmingham... 38 — 

Docks. 
East India 
——Country..... 
Londen . Div.0.. 
West India ....Div. 9..... 

Road. 
Highgate Archway 501. sh. . 
Insurance Companies. 
pd. 41 10 
£5Pd.... 210 
Birmingham 10001.sh.1001.pd. 200 — 
County ....1001.sh. 101. pd. 25 — 
Globe 102 — 100 
Impetial 500 sh: 501. pd. .... 49 — 
London Ship 20 — 
Union Fire and Life 1001, sh. 21 
Water Works. 

Chelsea ..........Div.12s 12 5 12 
East London ....Div.2I... 60 — 
Lambeth .......... Div. 401. 990 — 
Manchester and Salfurd .... 31 — 
Portsmouth & Farlington.... 17 — 
West Middlesex (Old) ...... 28 — 27 

Bridges. 
Strand 1001. sh. all pd.(Disct ) 
Ditto Annuities ......... s— 
Southwark Bridge(Diset.).... 20 — 

Literary Institutions. 

London, 75 gs. 44 10 
Russell! 25 gs. — — 
Surry 30 gs. 


PEEP 


132 — 
45 — 
744— 
44° 


Llollitt | 


18 = 


Mines. 


Beeralstone 20— — 


Brit Copper Company........ 44 — —— 
English Copper Company .... 
Miscellaneous. 


Lon. Common Sale Rooms.... 30 — — 


Do. Flour Company ........ 5 — — 
Drury Lane Theatre .,.... —— 


473} 


A 


Sep 


At 
Piymoy 
At 15s, 
At lia 

Bristol 
At lig. to 
At3 9. G 
At 29s. M 
At 4ys. E 
At 2 gs. ( 
Home tl 
At 2to Pay, 
At4 qs. Ca 
same, 

At2qs. 
At21to3 


| 
| 
] 
Lond 
At 2} to 3 
At 89s. Ea: 
At 24 to 3 
At4gs. 
. At3 to 4 9 
| St. Peters) 
40.to5 
At 00 gs. Sc 


473} 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. - 
omet. 
Aug 2) | 56 | 68 | 57 |. 29,94 51 Fair 
22 | 57 | 70 | 66 981 (60 Showry 
23 | 66 | 67 | 68 75 12 Showry 
24 | 69 | 76 | 60 30,00 | (64 Fair 
25] 69 | 75/66 | 510 60 Fair 
26 | | 74 | 63 ,08 Fair 
27 | 66 | 75 | 60 | 29,90 54 Fair 
28 | 60 | 69 | 66 391 30 Showry 
29) 55 | 54! (98/52 Fair 
30 | 56 | 68 | 57 | 30'10/56 Fair 
31} 54} 70) 55 | [12/57 Fair 
Sept 1) 55 | 69 | 54 10/60 Fair 
2154/68/53} 02/55 Fair 
3} 58] 67/56) (05/50 Fair 
4) 54 | 66 | 53 303 56 Fair 
50! (04/58 Fair 
6} 49/62) 54! Fair 
7 | 47 | 63 | 50 319/46 Fair 
8/46/6454] 518/45 Fair 
9 | 52 | 69 | 57 920 52 Fair 
10 | 58 | 67 | 59 921 |50 Fair 
41 | 59 | 69 | 58 921 56 Fair 
12 | 60 | 71 | 60 06 60 Fair 
13 | 60 | 77 | 62 | 29,97 (62 Fair 
14 | 55 | 78 | 66 986 60 Fair 
15 | 62 | 78 | 64 982 63 Fair 
16 | 61 | 74/57| 60 Fair 
17 | 56 | 68 | 55 992 56 Fair 
18 | 55 | 70 | 63 | 30,01, 58 Fair 
19 |} 60 | 71 | 65 312 57 Fair 
20 | 55 | 62 54 | 29,99 51 Fair 


London Premiums of Insurance, 


At 158. 9d. to ll. Poule, Exeter, Dartmouth, 

Plymouth, and Falmouth. 

At 15s. 9¢. Yarmouth, Hull, and Newcastle 

At 13 a. Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Newry, 

Bristol, Chester, aud Liverpool. 

At 29. France, 

At3 g. Gottenbtrgh. Home 

At 29s. Madeira, ret. Home 2 to 3gs. 

At 4ys. East-India, Comp. ships. 

At 2 gs. Gibraltar, Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto; 

Home the same. 

At 2 to 24 gs. Leeward Islands. 

At4 qs. Cape of Good Hope, Africa. Home the 

same. 

At 2s. Western Isies. Home 3qs. 

At2+to3 gs. Jamaica. Home 3 to 4 as. 

At2} to 3 gs. Brazils. Home, the same. 

At 89s. East-Indies, out and heme. 

At 24 to 3 gs. Malta, Sicily, &c. 

At 49s. Honduras, 

At 3 to 4 gs. Canada, Newfoundland. 

St. Petersburgh, Riga, &c. Stockholm, 

4a. to 5 gs. Home the same. 

At gs. Southern Whale Fishery out amd 
ome, 
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LONDON MARKETS. 
WHEAT. 

4,469 quarters average 65s 9d 


FLOUR. 
Aug 18 .. 10,826 Sacks, average 643 ; 
2 .. 6,064 .. 62s 


1815. 

Aug 12 .. 
19 .. 
26 .. 


POTATOES, 
Kidney...... 5 0 0! Ox Nobles .. 3 100 
Champions .. 4 00] Apple...... 41090 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s Od to 3s 6d 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 8lb.to sink the Offat. 
Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 
s. 


SUGAR. 
Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 Ibs... 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. .... 
Loaves, fine... 
Powder, ordinary, 9 to lilbs... 


COTTON TWIST. 
Mule Ist quality, No. 40 4s. 
No. 120 &s, 
2d quality, No. 40 3s. 
Discount—12} to 15 and 20 per cent. 


Sep 21. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance 
Sunderland. Newéastle. 


Aug 22. .. 44s 6d to 00 0 | 45s Od to 51 8 
Sep. 2... 008 0d 000: 00s Od 009 
12. .. 46s 6d 00: 0| SIs Od 52 
19... 428 Od 456) 4580d 530 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 24d | Calf Skins 30 to 
Dressing Hides .. 20d 45\b. per 
Crop hides for cut. 23d | Ditto 50 to 70.. 56a 
Flat Ordinary .. 20d | Seals, 
Soap; yellow, 865. ; ; mottled 96s.; curd 100s, 
CaNDL Es: per doz. 12s. 6d. ; 14s. 04, 


Course of Exchange. 


Bilboa 39 | Palermo, per oz. = 
Amsterdam, us. 36] Leghorn 

Ditto at sight 35-6 | Genoa 
Rotterdam 11-1 | Venice, 22-30 
Hamb. us. 24 33 | Naples 44 
Altona us.24 $3-1£] Lisbon 64 
Paris, 1d.d. 22-70 | Operto 63 
Ditto, 2 us. 22-90 | Dublin 10 
Madrid 39 | Cork uit 
Cadiz, 374 | 


Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. 
HAY and S1RAW.—aT sMITHFIELD. 


Hay Straw. Clover. 

Aug31 ..5 0 0 20 0 700 
Sep. 7 ..5 0 O 200 610 0 
14..5 0 0 116 0 610 0 

«ed O 116 0 6 6 @ 


Sept. 1..5 6/6 0/5 
8..5 616 0/6 0;6 0 
15..5 6/5 616 0/6 
22..5 0'5 4/6 6/6 
144s 
152s 
1538 
1430 
2d. 
3d. 
$4. 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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Daily Prices of STOCKS, from 22nd Jury, to 2lst Auvcust, 1815, 
|— 
22556! 564 847 [85h O16) 7p — | 2d | Id | 562 
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